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A.     PROBLEM  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  review  the  work  done  in  Canada 
in  teaching  English  to  non-English-speaking  immigrants  in  the 
period  1899-1952,  and  then  to  examine  the  present  status  of  the 
immigrant  teaching  programme — especially  in  Ontario. 

Historical 

The  first  regular  classes  for  Canadian  immigrants  were  organized 
by  Fitzpatrick  in  1899.  He  was  joined  by  Bradwin  in  1903  and 
their  work  expanded  into  the  modern  Frontier  College.  Black  and 
Anderson  experimented  in  special  methodology  for  adult  immigrants 
during  World  War  I.  Merchant  and  Reaman  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  in  the  immediate  post-war  period.  Practis- 
ing teachers,  McLean  and  Watson,  and  world-renowned  linguist. 
Michael  West,  worked  on  the  problem  in  Toronto  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  After  1945  more  rapid  changes  were  made 
in  course,  textbooks  and  methodology.  Leaders  in  effecting  these 
were  Edith  Lucas,  Florence  Gaynor,  Joseph  Kage  and  Henry  Monk- 
man. 

The  present  writer  analysed  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the 
foregoing  workers,  under  the  following  headings: 

Special  aims  and  methods  of  the  course 

Special    practical    experience    and    training    required    oj    the 

teachers 

Total  number  of  words  in  the  recommended  vocabulary  of  the 

course 

Number  of  new  words  to  be  learned  by  students  each  week  of 

the  course 

Number  of  lessons  each  week 

Duration  of  each  lesson 

Number  of  hours'  instruction  required  to  give  students  literacy 

in  an  average  vocabulary  of  jive  hundred  words. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded,  it  became  evident  that  Canadian 
practice,  especially  after  World  War  I,  had  been  strongly  influenced 
by  that  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Therefore  a 
similar  analysis  was  made  of  the  contributions  of  fourteen  outstand- 
ing workers  in  those  countries  between  the  years  1926  and  1952. 

Present  Status 

In  investigating  the  present  status  of  the  immigrant  teaching  pro- 
gramme in  Ontario,  the  following  questions  called  for  answers: 

i.   Administration 

(a)  How  was  the  programme  financed? 

(b)  Who  paid  the  teachers  and  provided  classrooms  and  equip- 
ment? 

(c)  How  was  the  programme  co-ordinated? 


ii.  Courses  and  text-books 

(a)    What  courses  were  being  covered  and  what  text-books  were 
being  used? 

iii.  Methodology 

(a)    What  teaching  methods  were  employed  in  the  lessons? 

iv.  Teaching  personnel 

(a)  Where  were  the  teachers  recruited? 

(b)  What  professional  qualifications  and  training  were  required 
of  them? 

(cl    What  personality  requirements  were  they  required  to  fulfil? 

V.  Student  achievement 

(a)  How  were  students  tested? 

(b)  In  how  many  hours'  teaching  did  they  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard  in  English? 

(c)  How  long  was  each  lesson? 

(d)  How  many  lessons  were  given  each  week? 

(e)  How  regularly  did  students  attend? 

In  Ontario  the  Community  Programmes  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  is  the  ofiBcial  agency  for  arranging  immi- 
grant classes.  It  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  local  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immi- 
gration. The  present  study,  therefore,  was  confined  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Community  Programmes  Branch.  There  were 
772  classes  in  the  province  with  a  total  enrolment  of  22,456.  The 
investigator  visited  204  classes  which  totalled  5,843  students.  In 
twenty-five  of  these  classes  detailed  observations  were  made  and 
recorded  on  prepared  schedules.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
observe  all  teaching  in  Ontario.  The  teaching  centres  visited  were: 
Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  St.  Catharine's  Collegiate 
Institute;  Hamilton  Central  Secondary  School;  London  Technical 
and  Commercial  High  School;  Windsor  Collegiate  Institute; 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School:  Ottawa  High 
.School  of  Commerce;  Kingston  College  Vocational  Institute.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  outside  the  official  Ontario  system,  addi- 
tional observations  were  made  of  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Society's 
classes  in  Montreal,  Canadian  Citizenship  Council  work  at  Ottawa, 
and  University  Settlement  classes  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  All 
local  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers  were  interviewed.  Records 
of  the  Ontario  Community  Programmes  Branch  in  Toronto,  London 
and  Fort  William  were  thoroughly  searched.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  Departments  of  Education  in  all  provinces,  replies  in 
numerous  cases  leading  to  further  correspondence  with  individuals 
having  special  information.  It  became  possible  to  have  personal 
interviews  with  some  such   individuals.   The   Canadian  Citizenship 


Council  made  available  replies  to  a  questionnaire  which  had  been 
sent  to  all  provinces.  Literature  and  valuable  personal  contacts  were 
provided  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

The  investigator  drew  up  recording  schedules  of  six  types: 

1.  For  interview  of  practising  teachers. 

2.  For  interview  of  administrators,  principals,  supervisors. 

3.  For  supplementary  interview  of  general  experts. 

4.  For  direct  observation  in  the  classroom. 

5.  For  consultation  with  experts  in  the  field  of  immigrant 
education,  five  from  Canada,  one  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  one  from  Great  Britain. 

6.  Questionnaire  form  for  all  provinces. 

Direct  Observation 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  to  observation  in  the 
classroom.  Douglass  and  Boardmans  "participation  counts'  were 
employed  for  recording  the  students"  responses  to  teachers.  The 
Morrison  "measurement  of  attention"  technique  produced  an  esti- 
mate of  the  percentage  of  students  in  attention  at  three-minute  inter- 
vals during  each  half-hour  section  of  a  lesson. 

In  addition  to  making  these  and  a  number  of  simpler  objective 
"counts."'  the  author  was  obliged  to  attempt  some  evaluations.  The 
precaution  was  taken  of  consulting,  as  a  check  observer,  the  officer 
responsible  for  supervising  class  teachers  at  each  centre.  A  short  con- 
ference was  held  both  before  and  after  class  observation;  and  the 
long  experience  of  the  supervisor  with  the  individual  teachers  under 
his  direction  was  taken  into  account.  The  object  was  not  any  outright 
individual  or  group  evaluation,  but  an  attempt  to  discover  what 
were  the  leading  traits  and  skills  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  immi- 
grant work.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a  picture  or  profile  would  be  of 
value  in  indicating  the  type  of  teachers  likely  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme effectively.  There  was  the  further  hope  that  it  would  suggest 
requirements  for  future  teacher-training  courses. 

In  pursuit  of  this  information  the  author  applied  the  Morrison 
Profile  of  twelve  traits  and  twelve  skills  to  the  twenty-five  teachers 
whose  lessons  were  subjected  to  detailed  inspection.  For  the  Morri- 
son Profile  each  trait  as  it  became  apparent  in  each  teacher's  per- 
sonalitv  was  awarded  a  rating  of  poor,  average,  excellent.  Typical 
traits  were  initiative,  leadership,  willingness  to  co-operate.  Skills, 
such  as  ability  to  get  discipline,  aptness  in  illustration,  and  effective 
questioning,  were  rated  in  a  similar  wa\.  There  was  no  pretension 
to  complete  accuracy  in  rating.  The  aim  was  to  draw^  a  profile  which 
called  attention  to  notable  traits  and  skills  possessed  by  practising 
teachers. 

The  Xavier  Analysis  Chart  was  also  used  with  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  teachers  in  the  hope  of  discovering  which  factors  contributed 
most  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching-learning  process  in  the  classes 


visited  in  Ontario.  Points  were  awarded  to  teachers  for  such  factors 
as  adherence  to  lesson  plan,  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  class 
control.  The  points  ranged  from  1  for  inferior,  2  for  below  average, 
3  for  average,  4  for  above  average,  to  5  for  superior.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  aim  of  the  Chart  was  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Morrison  Profile.  The  results  provided  some  confirmation  of 
the  trends  indicated  by  the  Profile. 

Analysis  and  Comparison 

When  the  data  from  questionnaires,  correspondence,  interviews, 
o£Bcial  records  and  direct  observation  of  lessons  were  analysed  and 
classified  under  headings  similar  to  those  used  for  classifying  the 
earlier  work  of  Canada,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  teaching  system 
employed  by  earlier  workers  with  immigrants,  and  that  observed 
operating  in  Ontario  classes  in  1952-1953.  From  this  comparison 
emerged  answers  to  the  questions  posed  at  the  outset  of  this  study, 
and  some  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canadian 
programme. 
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B.     FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  may  be  helpful  to  link  the  findings  and  recommendations,  which 
proceeded  from  the  study,  to  the  questions  appearing  on  pages  5 
and  6  of  this  abstract. 

I.     ADMINISTRATION 

Findings 

Finance  came  directly  from  the  local  School  Boards,  who,  in  turn, 
received  50  per  cent,  subsidy  from  the  provincial  legislature.  In 
February,  1953,  the  Federal  Government  offered  to  refund  to  pro- 
vincial governments  one-half  of  the  amount  each  had  contributed  for 
this  purpose.  Teachers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $10 
per  night,  so  that  fees  paid  by  students  helped  very  little  in  financing 
the  programme.  The  highest  payment  was  $5  for  the  full  session. 
Some  School  Boards  required  no  fee. 

Classrooms  and  working  equipment  were  provided  by  School 
Boards.  Private  companies  supplied  films  and  posters.  The  Canadian 
Citizenship  Council  gave  extra  text-books,  and  various  kinds  of  films 
and  strips.  The  Federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
issued  essential  books  at  no  cost  to  students  or  teachers. 

Three  periodicals,  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT,  NEWSLETTER  and 
ITEMS,  kept  readers  in  touch  with  the  programme.  The  Canadian 
Citizenship  Council  appointed  a  Consultant  on  Immigrant  Education 
who  trained  teachers  and  published  supplementary  books  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  Ontario  Community  Programmes  Branch  employed  a 
Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Education  to  advise  teachers  on  methods 
and  literature  and  to  arrange  conferences  and  seminars.  He  worked 
on  the  problem  of  standardized  achievement  tests  for  the  province. 
A  further  aid  to  co-ordination  of  the  programme  was  the  system  of 
regular  reports  from  schools  to  local  School  Boards  and  to  Com- 
munity Programmes  Branch. 

RecomTnendations 

Generous  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  would  solve 
many  problems.  While  it  is  strongly  held,  and  justifiably  so,  that 
general  education  is  a  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  education  of  adult  immigrants  is  as  strongly  considered 
to  be  a  truly  national  concern.  The  Federal  Government's  offer  to 
subsidize  provincial  citizenship  classes  for  immigrants  was  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  its  previous  contribution — free  language  and 
citizenship  textbooks  and  workbooks.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
improvement  it  will  effect.  If  the  province  continues  to  spend  as 
much  as  before,  and  uses  the  Federal  help  to  expand  and  improve 
the  programme,  there  is  a  great  future  for  immigrant  education  in 
Ontario.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  province  merely  recoups  its  own 
expenses  to  the  Local  Boards  with  the  Federal  subsidy,  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  stultified. 
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There  is  need  for  equitable  distribution  of  teaching  aids  equip- 
ment. Some  large  centres  are  very  well  off  for  projectors,  tape 
recorders,  etc.,  but  smaller  centres  of  population  are  unable  to  afford 
them.  For  continuity  and  uniformity  in  the  programme  it  is  essential 
that  aids,  found  so  useful  and  stimulating,  should  be  in  abundant 
supply.  This  desirable  state  is  likely  to  be  most  readily  attainable 
through  financial  help  on  a  national  scale.  Along  with  the  supply 
should  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  information  service  on  what  is  avail- 
able and  how  it  may  best  be  used.  It  was  noticeable  that  teachers 
were  not  using  valuable  aids,  although  such  were  available.  They 
had  no  up-to-date  information  as  to  when  and  where  the  aids  could 
be  procured. 

Much  more  social  activity  for  the  immigrant  students,  both  as 
part  of,  and  apart  from,  the  regular  lessons  is  desirable.  This  could 
be  arranged  if  more  finance  were  forthcoming.  It  was  observed  that 
this  was  achieved  at  Kingston,  Windsor  and  Kitchener  and  at 
University  Settlement,  Toronto.  One  reason  given  by  students  for 
attending  University  Settlement  classes  in  Toronto  in  preference  to 
official  classes  was  the  appeal  of  the  social  activity  in  conjunction 
with  set  lessons.  Even  if  that  reason  is  invalid,  its  influence  remains 
with  the  people  swayed  by  it.  Opportunity  to  practise  the  new  lan- 
guage in  real-life  situations  is  one  of  the  newcomers'  chief  needs. 
But  can  teachers,  who  are  already  full-time  day  teachers,  be  expected 
to  teach  two  extra  nights  weekly,  and  retain  energy  and  enthusiasm 
for  social  activities  with  their  students  when  lessons  are  over?  The 
difficulty  is  overcome,  in  Australia,  for  example,  by  freeing  teachers 
required  for  evening  classes  from  all,  or  a  considerable  part,  of 
their  day  duties.  If  more  financial  aid  towards  teacher  salaries  were 
forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Government,  provinces  could  rein- 
force their  teacher  supply  to  the  point  where  this  division  of  labour 
would  be  practicable. 

Moreover,  with  more  teachers  available  thus,  the  present  pro- 
gramme should  be  extended  in  three  directions,  especially.  First. 
there  is  a  gap  between  closure  of  the  regular  programme  in  April 
and  its  reopening  in  September,  during  which  newcomers  arriving  in 
the  country  in  the  summer  must  just  mark  time.  Others  who  have  be- 
gun the  course,  possibly  after  Christmas,  must  break  off  just  when,  in 
their  minds,  language  patterns  are  still  at  the  confused  stage.  True, 
some  summer  courses  are  available;  but  these,  in  the  main,  are 
either  at  a  higher  level  than  Basic,  or  are  intended  for  students  who 
are  free  for  the  period  from  daily  employment.  Neither  solves  the 
problem  of  the  average  immigrant.  For  such  people  there  should 
be  a  programme  running  through  the  summer  months;  but  it, 
obviously,  could  not  be  taught  by  the  same  teachers  who  carried  the 
main  programme.  However,  if  finance  for  salaries  were  provided 
wholly  or  largely  from  Federal  Government  funds,  the  requisite 
teaching  staff  could  be  recruited.  Second,  men  and  women  obliged 
to  rotate  on  shift-work  should  be  catered  for  by  a  programme 
parallel  to  the  main  one  and  given  at  suitable  hours.    It  was  evident 
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that,  in  industrial  centres  such  as  Windsor  and  Kitchener,  consider- 
able absenteeism  and  ultimate  "drop-out"  were  caused  by  shift  work. 
Third,  the  problem  of  mothers  of  young  families  and  of  housewives 
generally,  who  can  get  out  least  of  all  into  situations  where  English 
is  spoken,  could  best  be  tackled  by  a  special  programme.  In  it  the 
teacher  would  be  required  to  be  almost  a  social  worker.  Duties 
would  be  shared  between  pairs  of  teachers,  the  one  to  teach,  the 
other  to  supervise  the  small  children  brought  bv  their  mothers  to  a 
central  class  meeting-place.  Radio  and  television  may  well  be  har- 
nessed to  serve  in  this  programme. 

Finally,  the  national  significance  of  the  education  of  all  immi- 
grants should  be  emphasized  by  making  the  English  and  Citizenship 
course  part  of  the  process  of  naturalization.  The  course  should  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  judiciary  in  the'=e  respcts.  ."nd 
covered  uniformly  across  the  country.  Possibly  the  wisest  plaa 
would  be  to  blend  it  into  the  regular  Night  School  course  las 
already  done,  for  example,  at  London.  Ont. )  so  that,  as  soon  as 
newcomers  have  sufficient  English,  thev  may  be  absorbed  into  tvping, 
bookkeeping,  cooking,  welding  classes — along  the  line  of  their  par- 
ticular interests.  Just  prior  to  naturalization  I  at  the  end  of  five 
years'  residence)  short  (say,  three  months)  intensive  refresher 
courses  in  citizenship  would  be  available  to  prepare  aspirants  for 
appearance  before  the  judge.  That  students  may  continue  to  value  it 
because  they  have  made  a  contribution  to  it.  there  should  continue 
to  be  a  nominal  fee  for  the  course,  and  a  further  charge  for  the 
social  activities  run  in  conjunction  with  it.  Co-ordination  of  the 
programme,  when  developed  on  a  truly  national  scale — as  envisaged 
here — would  be  helped  by  the  information  service  glanced  at  above: 
by  a  periodical  issued  regularly  for  teacher  and  students  on  the  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Council's  ITEMS;  and  by  itinerant 
supervisors  (not  inspectors)  whose  training  and  function  will  be 
considered  under  section  IV,  Teaching  Personnel. 


II.    COURSE  AND  TEXT-BOOKS 

Findings 

Experience  showed  teachers  and  administrators  that  a  vocabularv 
of  five  hundred  words  gave  students  reasonable  facility.  From  their 
daily  occupations  and  social  activities  thev  learned  probablv  another 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  words. 

The  primary  aims  were  naturalization,  adjustment  of  the  new- 
comers to  their  unfamiliar  environment,  and  improvement  of  the 
immigrants'  chances  of  lucrative,  congenial  emplovment.  Some 
thought  was  given  to  the  advisability  of  making  elementary  language 
study  compulsory.  This  was  rejected  as  being  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Canadian  democracy. 

The  standard  textbook  was  LEARNING  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE.     At   first   it   consisted   of   three   books,   and   did   not   fully 
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satisfy  the  needs  of  teachers  over  the  full  session.   But  a  fourth  book 
was  added  early  in  1953  which  remedied  that  deficiency. 

Recommendations 

The  LEARNING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  series  provides  a 
very  valuable  foundation  and  guide,  and  eight  years'  trial  in  Canada 
have  proved  its  efficiency.  But  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  final 
word.  Experimentation  and  research  must  be  encouraged  and  re- 
quired. There  is  a  strong  demand  for  supplementary  reading  in 
gradations  of  controlled  vocabulary.  There  is  much  scope  for  prac- 
tising teachers  here.  It  is  in  the  classroom,  within  the  limits  of  the 
normal  programme  and  at  the  hands  of  the  regular  teacher,  that 
textbooks  and  supplementary  readers  have  their  truest  tests.  More 
controlled  observation  and  systematic  report  by  the  ordinary  teacher 
are  required  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  course. 

For  students  temporarily  incapacitated  or  unable  to  attend  class 
regularly,  a  supplementary  radio  course  should  be  set  up,  short 
lessons  broadcast  at  regular  times  and  followed  up  in  class.  This 
avenue  has  been  explored  successfully  in  Australia,  a  land' of  great 
spaces  such  as  confront  Canada. 

In  Australia,  too,  the  publication  of  a  journal  in  simplified 
English  has  pointed  a  way  which  could  well  be  followed  in  Canada 
with  profit.  Such  a  journal  is  extremely  valuable  for  supplementary 
reading  and  as  a  link  between  the  classroom  and  topical  world 
events. 


111.     METHODOLOGY 

Frndmgs 

Rooms  were  equipped  with  good  blackboards,  calendars,  maps 
and  various  aids.  Some  teachers  had  new  work  already  written  up 
on  blackboards  before  lessons  opened.  Classes  were  generally  held 
in  secondary  school  rooms  as  desks  therein  were  more  suitable  for 
adults  than  those  in  elementary  schools. 

Classes  generally  had  between  twelve  and  twenty-five  students, 
who,  in  more  than  half  the  classes,  were  loosely  spread  over  the 
room  with  gaps  between  groups. 

About  half  the  teachers  spent  one  hour  per  week  in  lesson  pre- 
paration, and  another  30  per  cent,  needed  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  A  few  teachers  kept  a  detailed  record  of  work  covered  in 
each  lesson. 

Though  varied  special  work  was  done  over  the  province  as  a 
whole,  not  a  great  deal  was  offered  in  individual  schools.  It  seemed 
to  the  investigator  that  there  were  two  explanations  of  this.  First, 
many  teachers  were  not  aware  where  special  aids  were  obtainable, 
and  were  not  alive  to  their  value.   Second,  many  teachers  were  jaded 
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from  their  day  work  and  were  content  with  the  set  course  as  supplied 
in  the  textbooks.  Among  the  special  kinds  of  work  seen  were — 
films,  strips,  short  lectures,  class  meetings,  tape-recorders,  flash 
cards,  dramatizations,  spelling,  formal  grammar,  mapping. 

Relationships  between  students  and  teachers  were  cordial.  Before 
lessons  began,  teachers  helped  students  with  personal  problems. 
.Almost  half  of  them  called  students  by  their  Christian  names. 

Many  teachers  knew  the  daily  occupations  of  students  and  their 
native  countries.  They  were  familiar  with  family  problems  which 
caused  irregular  attendance. 

Classes  began  very  promptly,  but  some  classes  lost  time  for  two 
reasons.  In  some  schools  a  regular  recess  was  given  to  all  classes. 
In  other  classes,  teachers  lost  time  by  concentrating  on  one  or  two 
students  while  the  remainder  were  restless  and  idle. 

Review  was  mostly  done  bv  questioning  students  in  groups  of  five 
to  seven  and  occasionally  by  questioning  individuals  or  by  calling 
on  the  whole  class  for  chorus  responses. 

New  work  was  taught  by  the  demonstration  method,  the  teacher 
acting  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  sentence  while  saying  it.  Read- 
ing was  taught  by  the  teacher  first  working  carefully  through  the 
exercise,  then  demonstrating  the  meaning  of  anything  difficult. 
Students  read  individually  in  turn,  and  occasionally  in  chorus. 
Workbook  exercises  presented  an  opportunity  for  writing  practice. 
Many  teachers  worked  their  classes  in  groups,  as  for  review,  and 
had  students  write  corrections  of  exercises  on  side  and  front  black- 
boards. Other  teachers  gave  oral  correction  of  the  exercises.  In  all 
four  sections — review,  new  work,  reading  and  work-books — teachers 
frequently  used  lightning  sketches,  maps  and  other  simple  pictorial 
aids  to  improve  their  explanation.  Some  teachers  made  opportunities 
to  improve  the  students"  pronunciation,  and  conducted  drills  to 
achieve  this.  Play-back  of  tape-recording  of  the  students"  own  speech 
was  made  by  a  few  teachers  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  teacher's  approach  to  students  was  two-fold — by  his  voice, 
and  bv  his  mood.  Most  teachers  had  acceptable,  clear  voices.  A 
small  number  spoke  so  carefully  that  their  delivery  became  toneless 
and  monotonous.  A  few  were  jerkv  and  a  few  slowed  down  for 
demonstration  of  new  meanings,  but  returned  to  normal  speed  for 
other  sections  of  lessons.  About  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  were 
enthusiastic,  but  some  were  indifferent  and  a  few  gave  the  impression 
of  being  unsympathetic. 

The  attention  of  students  to  their  teachers  was  extremely  high. 
Their  participation  in  the  lessons  was  not  as  considerable  as  one 
expected.  The  most  alert  class  visited  had  each  student  actively 
contributing  to  the  lesson  approximately  once  every  five  minutes: 
and  many  classes  contributed  only  at  one-third  to  one-half  of  that 
rate. 
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It  is  essential  that  all  new  work  be  introduced  by  oral  demon- 
stration and  drill.  Only  words  already  known  are  to  be  on  the  black- 
board when  the  lesson  opens.  Sketches  and  diagrams  may  be  pre- 
pared in  advance,  but  are  best  done  on  poster  boards  which  can  be 
exposed  at  the  required  moment.  Words,  sketches,  or  diagrams 
should  be  before  the  students  for  further  demonstration  and  discus- 
sion, but,  once  discussed,  removed  from  sight  by  cleaning  the  board 
or  concealing  it. 

Classes  should  not  exceed  twenty  students,  to  ensure  quick  location 
of  individual  problems.  Students  should  be  placed  so  that  the  class 
is  compact,  not  spread  in  knots.  Related  pairs  (husband  and  wife: 
mother  and  daughter:  close  friends)  may  be  permitted  to  sit  together 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  should  then  be  separated — in  their  own 
interests. 

The  problem,  of  course,  of  all  suggestions  for  teaching  immigrant 
adults  is  that  lessons  so  given  demand  painstaking  preparation  and 
an  imaginative,  ingenious  approach.  All  teachers  should  keep  a 
personal  record  of  work  already  covered  and  work  proposed.  The 
verv  act  of  recording  would  stimulate  thought  as  to  ways  and  means 
to  effective  presentation. 

For  clarity  of  speech,  singing  should  be  used  regularly.  Whbper- 
ing  drill  can  be  very  valuable  in  improving  clarity,  and  in  revealing 
articulation  shortcomings.  Mirrors  should  be  common  equipment^ 
so  that  students  may  discipline  their  tongues,  teeth  and  lips, 
especially,  to  take  up.  automatically,  the  right  positions.  Intelligent 
use  of  the  tape  recorder  and  telephone  I  intercom,  type)  to  give  all 
class  members  short  but  frequent  spells  of  practice,  is  an  indispens- 
able aid  in  speech  and  a  salutary  test  of  presence  of  mind  and  firm 
grip  on  the  language.  Films,  both  silent  and  sound,  can  be  em- 
ployed, because  it  is  nearly  always  best  to  provide  our  own  com- 
mentary at  the  level  of  the  class  at  the  actual  time  of  showing.  Film 
strips  are  often  more  productive  of  conversation  than  either  type  of 
movie.  Dramatization  of  real-life  situations,  shop  and  factory  experi- 
ences, for  example,  should  be  more  frequently  introduced. 

All  method  must  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are  adult, 
not  juvenile.  This  is  a  more  uncomfortable  stumbling-block  than 
has  been  generally  realized.  Students  should  not  be  required  to 
stand  like  children,  nor  he  addressed  by  Christian  names.  All 
experts  consulted  during  the  investigation  held  the  opinion  that  the 
use  of  surnames  was  desirable.  It  could  offend  no  one:  and  it  gave 
teachers  a  valuable  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  difficulty  they 
themselves  had  in  pronouncing  foreign  words.  To  obviate  early 
embarrassment,  an  interpreter' may  he  used  to  explain  to  students 
the  general  nlan  of  lessons  at  the  opening  of  the  course,  and  be  on 
hand  for  guidance  and  counselling  at  various  stages. 

Chorus  answering  may  be  used  to  some  extent.  It  gives  students 
confidence  in  hearing  their  own  voices.   In  general,  replies  should  be 
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demanded  in  the  form  of  complete  sentences:  but,  later  in  the  course, 
it  is  profitable  to  give  students  practice  answering  in  short  phrases. 
These,  again,  will  be  what  the  students  will  hear  at  their  work. 

Speaking  slowly  and  jerkily  with  a  "kindergarten"  effect  sht)uld 
be  avoided.  First  demonstrations  of  meaning  and  use  of  words 
should  be  done  slowly  and  distinctly;  subsequent  drill  should  be 
done  at  gradually  increasing  speed  until  normality  is  reached.  It  is 
speech  at  this  rate  which  students  will  hear  in  daily  living. 

A  rapid  perusal  of  the  list  of  remarkable  practices  observed 
during  the  investigation  in  Ontario  should  convince  the  reader  that 
many  teachers  need  to  make  a  much  more  thorough  study  of  the 
GUIDE  supplied  with  the  official  course.  A  large  proportion  of 
teachers  requires  special  training  for  work  with  adults.  A  few 
teachers  would  benefit  considerably  from  a  refresher  course  in 
ordinary  teaching.  They  are  obviously  weak  on  the  very  fundamen- 
tals of  the  technique  of  teaching. 


IV.     TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Findtngs 

Teachers  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Elementary  Schools  and  about 
20  per  cent,  from  Secondary  Schools.  Very  few  had  less  than  three 
years'  ordinary  teaching  experience,  and  about  60  per  cent,  had 
more  than  ten  years. 

A  brief  pre-service  training  was  given  teachers  in  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton and  Fort  William.  Individual  teachers  attended  courses  at 
Michigan,  Harvard  and  Columbia,  United  States  of  America.  The 
main  body  of  teachers  depended  on  in-service  advice  from  the  more 
experienced,  on  directions  circulated  by  supervisors,  and  on 
occasional  seminars  and  conferences. 

The  personality  traits  which  seemed  essential  to  success  in  teach- 
ing immigrants  were  ingenuity,  initiative,  leadership,  sympathy, 
firm  control. 

Recommendations 

Perhaps  the  ideal  is  unattainable.  It  would  be  to  have  a  reserve 
of  teachers  for  this  special  work,  who  would  be  given  time  off  from 
day  school  to  compensate  for  teaching  in  the  evening.  The  investi- 
gator heard  from  a  number  of  teachers  that,  especially  in  the  closing 
stages  of  the  session,  remuneration  for  teaching  in  the  evening  classes 
was  so  hard  won  that  it  was  referred  to  as  "blood  money." 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  Canadian  programme  is  a  carefully 
designed  and  integrated  system  of  teacher  training.  This  is  the  verv 
foundation  of  the  whole  matter.  Except  for  an  infinitesimal  percen- 
tage, the  teachers  at  present  handling  the  Canadian  programme  for 
teaching  English  to  the  non-English-speaking  adult  immigrants,  have 
had  no  real  training  whatever  for  that  work.  Many  are  probably 
good  general  teachers  of  primary  and  secondary  school  pupils.  Some 
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of  them  are  capable  specialist  language  teachers.  Because  they  are 
adaptable,  public-spirited,  and  enthusiastic;  because  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  scientifically  prepared  course  and  a  detailed  guide  to 
procedure;  because  among  them  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  leaders 
experienced  with  immigrant  adults  and  a  few  who  have  taken  special 
training;  because  some  of  them  are  teachers  "born — not  made" — 
for  these  and  other  good  reasons  they  are  making  the  programme 
successful.  But  it  could  be  made  much  more  successful.  Wastage 
could  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  fundamental  need  is  for  a  train- 
ing course,  or  courses,  within  Canada,  for  Canada's  own  needs, 
established  al  the  highest  level.  The  obvious  centre  is  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  Toronto.  An  endowment  from  the  Federal 
Government  should  place  the  envisaged  training  department  above 
concern  over  finance.  An  enthusiastic,  constructive  expert  should  be 
appointed  to  organize  the  course,  or  courses,  and  be  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  professorial  chair.  He  should  be  empowered  to  spend 
time  observing  course  procedure  at  London  (England)  Institute  of 
Education;  Harvard;  New  York;  Pennsylvania;  Michigan;  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  before  instituting  the  Canadian  scheme.  Conceivably, 
there  would  be  three  types  of  course: 

( 1 )  Short,  summer  course  for  general  teachers  who  are  prepared 
to  teach  adult  immigrants  part-time — as  is  now  being  done. 
But  completion  of  such  a  course  should  be  recognized  by  a 
diploma,  or  credit  towards  a  relevant  degree. 

(21  Longer  (at  least  one  session)  regular  course  for  teachers  of 
special  promise  and  interest  in  immigrant  work,  aimed  at 
training  supervisors  and  true  specialists.  Credit  for  this 
should  be  given  towards  an  advanced  degree.  After  complet- 
ing their  training,  these  specialist  supervisors  would  return 
to  their  own  provinces  and  districts  and  become  the  life-Hood 
of  the  programmes  for  immigrants.  They  would  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  the  routine  teachers,  preferably  being 
itinerant,  so  that  uniformity  in  approach  and  standard  would 
characterize  the  work  across  Canada. 
To  ensure  that  the  field  programme  was  overhauled  and,  if  possible, 
improved  from  time  to  time,  there  would  be  provision  for — 

(3)  Research  training  for  a  nucleus  of  students  of  special  interest 
and  aptitudes.    This  work  may  lead  to  advanced  degrees. 

A  scheme  of  Federally  endowed  fellowships,  for  (2)  and  (3) 
above,  should  attract  the  right  type  of  worker  into  the  field.  Facili- 
ties for  practice,  controlled  research,  and  sympathetic  contact  with 
non-English-speaking  classes  would  be  essential  in  conjunction  with 
the  courses. 

The  co-operation  of  all  provincial  authorities  would  be  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  right  personality  requirements  were  fulfilled  bv  all 
candidates  for  the  courses  recommended.  As  the  Toronto  plan  came 
to  fruition,  additional  higher  training  centres  might  be  established 
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in  other  provinces  when  need  arose.    A  start  must  be  made  some- 
where; and  Toronto  seems  a  logical  first  choice. 

The  benefits  from  such  training  schemes  as  outlined  above  would 
reach  down  to  the  class  teachers  themselves.  Because  the  possibilities 
of  the  work  would  be  so  enlarged,  many  more  teachers  would  be 
attracted  to  the  programme.  In  that  happy  case,  supervisors  could 
insist  much  more  rigidly  on  the  personality  requirements  of  teachers 
to  be  entrusted  with  immigrant  students. 


V.     STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Findings 

Tests  for  admission  to  the  course  were  generally  given  informally 
by  the  vice-principals.  Ottawa  had  an  interpreter  for  this  work. 
Kingston  used  a  set  questionnaire  in  addition  to  the  informal  test. 
Re-classification  usually  depended  on  consultations  between  teacher 
and  principal,  but  1-5  per  cent,  of  schools  had  a  special  test  for  the 
purpose.    Almost  all  schools  gave  regular  tests  to  check  progress. 

The  Ontario  Community  Programmes  Branch  had  a  Progress  and 
Transfer  Card  to  enable  students  to  move  within  the  province  with- 
out loss  of  status.  Most  Boards  of  Education  recognized  completion 
of  a  course  in  English  and  Citizenship  by  granting  a  Graduation 
Diploma. 

Community  Programmes  Branch  also  experimented  with  annual 
province-wide  tests  in  the  years  1951,  1952  and  1953. 

The  course  covered  the  period  from  the  end  of  September  to  the 
end  of  April,  two  lessons  per  week,  approximately  sixty  evenings. 
Lessons  lasted  two  hours. 

The  average  attendance  over  the  whole  of  Ontario,  as  reported  to 
Community  Programmes  Branch  for  the  session,  1952-1953,  was 
66.6  per  cent. 

Teachers  followed  up  absentees  by  discussion  in  class  of  possible 
causes  of  absence,  personal  inquiry  when  the  students  returned,  or 
telephone  inquiries  at  the  homes  or  place?  of  employment  of  the 
absentees. 

There  was  evidence  of  steady  interest  in  studies  beyond  the 
elementary  stage.  In  all  Ontario  schools  the  percentage  of  students 
studying  beyond  Basic  in  the  years  1950-1953.  was  over  40  per  cent, 
of  total  enrolment. 

Recommendations 

An  accompaniment  to  a  more  uniform  teaching  practice  in  Canada 
would  he  an  extension  of  the  present  good  system  of  accreditation 
I  found  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  for  example)  so  that 
immigrants  could  transfer,  without  loss  of  momentum  in  their 
acquisition  of  English,  from  place  to  place  throughout  the  country. 
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Similarly,  the  standardized  tests  (used  in  Ontario)  should  be 
further  refined  and  developed,  and  extended  over  Canada.  They 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  appeal  to  the  students'  sense  of  achieve- 
ment and  not  used  with  any  suggestion  of  regimentation.  Before  this 
desirable  end  is  reached,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  research  must  be 
done;  but  the  preliminary  and  exploratory  work  of  Community 
Programmes  Branch  provides  a  solid  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PURPOSE  KW  PLAN  OF   T^.    STODY  AND 
TECHNIQUES  ELfPLOYED  THEREIW 

Introduetion 

There  seems  to  be  in  Canada,  as  in  other  countries  of  the   British 
Commonwealth,  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching  of  English.     The  recent 
Vforld  *,r  made  Canada  and  other  English-speaking  nations  sharply  aware 
of  the  alarming  degree  of  illiteracy  among  recruits  to  the  Armed   Services* 
In  Canada,  the  process  of  attempting  to  eliminate  this  reTealed  that  ten 
per  cent  of  the  illiterates  were  foreign-bom,  or  children  of  foreign- 
bom,  who,  though  residents  of  long-standing  in  many  oases,  had  attained 

1 
no  facility  in  the  use  of  even  simple  English.       The  numbers  of  such 

people  are  increasing;  between  1945  and   1952,  of  647,502  iBBnigrants  to 
Canada,   392,940  came  from  non-English-speaking  countries*     Ontario 
received  more  than  half  the   immigrants.     In  1951  alone,  the  number  who 
took  up  residence  in  this  province  was  104,842,  or  fifty-four  per  cent  cff 
the  total  imiiiigration  in  that  year.     It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
180,000  settled  in  Canada  during  1952,  almost  half  of  them  in  Ontario. 

Need  for  the    Study 
Two  facts  emerge.     First  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  that  the  non- 
English-speaking  among  these  people  be  taught  English  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  should  be  understood  that  Canada  is,  to  some  extent,  bilingual.     The 
province  of  Quebec,   in  particular,  uses  French  much  more  freely  than 
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Harold  W,  Hedley,  A  Study  of  Illiterates  in  the  Canadian  Amy, 
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Englishj  several  other  provinces  and  some  eastern  counties  of  Ontario 

contain  large  French-speaking  connnunities.  In  such  places  some 

provision  is  made  to  teach  French  rather  than  English  as  a  second 

language*  However,  even  in  these  places  there  is  still  considerable 

demand  for  English  teaching*  For  example,  the  Jewish  Inmigrant  Aid 

Society's  school  in  Montreal,  one  of  the  great  French  Canadian  centres, 

had  at  its  peak  in  1952  over  eighty  per  cent  of  its  classes  learning 

1 
English  compared  with  less  than  twenty  ner  cent  learning  French.   In 

the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  English  is  a  compulsory  subject  irrespective 

of  the  native  tongue  of  the  students*  If  new  inmiigrants  are  not  soon 

assimilated  into  the  full  life  of  their  adopted  country,  there  is  grava 

likelihood  that  they  will  concentrate  within  closed  ethnic  groups  and 

2 
eventually  become  a  problenu   Despite  the  partial  bilingtxalicm  of 

Canada,  a  primary  requirement  for  assimilation  for  an  overwhelming 

majority  of  inmiigrants  is  a  basic  literacy  in  English. 

Seeoi]d,  it  is  very  desirable  that  teachers  of  these  immigrants  know 
and  use  the  best  possible  methods  of  teaching  basic  literacy  in  English, 
and  that  teaching  methods  evolved  during  this  special  experience  with 
adult  immigrants  in  Canada  should  be  made  known  to  educational  workers 
in  the  same  field  in  other  eotmtries* 

In  a  recent  review  of  adult  education  in  Canada,  J.  P.,  Kidd 
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•■Iihasizes  the  need  for  study  of  this  kind* 

"•••the  present  denands  nuoh  sore  thorough  attention  to  niethods 
and  techniques,  careful  training  of  personnel  in  certain  skills, 
the  habit  of  regular  recording  and  evaluation}  this  along  with 
experimentation  and  researoh^.^In  no  adult  agency  is  experimentation 
"being  carried  on  with  the  controls,  the  definition  of  problem  and 
followi^p  that  is  essential  if  vws  are  to  know  precisely  what  has 
happened  and  «*y»"  1 

TABLE  !•   I!,!J!IG?A1T  APRIVAL  IN  VJHOLE  OF  Cfl^'AM,  AND  ONTARIO, 
ITT  EACH  OF  THE  TRAPS  1945  -  1952 
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Ptirpose   of  the   Study 
The  present  study  reriews  the  work  done   In  Cane.da  in  teaehing 
English  to  non-English-soeaking  Irmiigrants   in  the  period  1899-1952. 
It  then  attempts  to  answer  the  follovHug  questions  with  respect  to 
the  present  status  of  teaching  English  to  Immigrants  -  especially  in 
Ontario! 

1*       Ittiat  coiirses  are  being  eorered  and  iwhat  text-books  used? 
Tihat  teaching  methods  are  eiq)loyed  in  the  lessons? 


3. 


4, 


5, 


(a 
(t 

(c 

(a 
(b 

(c 
(d 
(e 

(a 

(b 
(c 


Ifeere  are  the  teachers  recruited? 

Vhat  professional  qualifications  and  training  are 

required  of  them? 

%at  personality  requirements  must  they  fulfil? 

How  are  students  tested? 

In  how  maiy  hours'  teaching  do  they  reech  a   satisfactory 

standard  in  English? 

How  long  is  each  lesson? 

How  frequent? 

How  regularly  do  students  attend? 

How  is  the  programme  fin? need? 

^o  pays  the  teachers,  provides  classrooms  and  equipment? 

How  is  the  progremiM  co-ordinated? 


In  brief,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  diseorer  what 
eotirses,  methods,  and  teachers  are  being  used  to  teach  basic  literacy 
in  English  to  non-English-speaking  immigrants  in  Carada,  especially 
in  Ontario,  how  the  programme   is  financed  and  administered,  and  what 
are  its  achieTements* 

Definition 

The  following  is  aocepted  as  an  appropriate  definition  of  basie 

literacy  in  English* 

Facility  in  conversation,  reading  and  writing,  with  spelling 
accurate  enough  for  normal  eommmication,  in  approximately 
five  hundred  words  of  ttie  POCKET  BOCK  ENGLISH  THVO^'"-?  PKTF^PES 
and  A  FIPST   '^RKBOOK  OF  ^GLTSTT   (l.  A.  Richards  and   Christine 
U*  Gibson.     Toronto:   Nelsda,   1949) 


Delimitation 
To  show  what  has  already  happened  emd  to  place  this  study 
intelligibly  in  its  setting,   some  space  is  dcToted  to  the  history 
of  work  In  the  field  of  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  In 
Canada,  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United   States  of  America, 
1899-1952.     The  core  of  the  study  is  confined  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  basic  literacy  in  English  to  adults  among  the  non-F,nglish- 
speaking  immigrants  in  the  province  of  Ontario*     This  teaching  is 
done  by  several  agencies,   including  churches  and  social  workers,  the 
University  Settlement,  Frontier  College,  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Council,  the  Comauni'^  Programmes  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education*     The   Coimiunity  Programmes  Branch  is  ttie  official  agency, 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Local  Boards  of  Education  and 
the  Federal  Department  of  Citisenship  and   Immigration*     This  investigation 
is  confined,  therefore,  to  the  work  of  the  Community  Progirejicnes   Branch 
of  the  Depai-tment  of  Education,  Ontario*        The  enrolment  for  the  whole 
province  of  Ontario   (1952-53)   is  22,456  in  the  772  classes   linked  with 
the  Community  Programmes  Branch#     Students  represent  thirty-five  non- 
English-speaking  nations*     Eight  of  these  nations    (Baltic,   Crech- 
Magyar,  German,   Italian,  Netherland,  Polish,  Ukrainian  aJid  Yugoslav) 
account  for  83  oer  cent  of  the  total* 


TABLE  II.     PKRCRNTAGES  OF    STUDE^TTS  BY"  L<^T«JUAGE  GROUPS  IW  MACT 
OHTARIO  CENTSKS  A!vD  "ARBOHD  COLI.?»L/\T?:  IN  Y^L\R  1952 


lAOguage 

Ottawa 

London 

Port 
vailiam 

Hamilton 

Toronto 

Hax^bord 

Baltic 

9 

7 

14 

R 

7 

14 

Cseoh 

6 

5 

7 

7 

5 

8 

Gorasn 

15 

24 

24 

31 

16 

10 

Italian 

16 

11 

21 

22 

24 

34 

Nettie  rland 

20 

27 

S 

2 

17 

3 

Polish 

8 

4 

6 

6 

8 

7 

Ukrainian 

4 

S 

7 

4 

4 

4 

YugOBlav 

3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

S 

Percentage 8  of 

total  enrolment 

79 

85 

85 

83 

86 

8S 

Orientation  of  the  Study 

This  investigation  of  mettiods  of  teaching  Ijas'o  literacy  in  Kngllsh 

affects  English  teechinf^  as  a  whole  in  eleajentary  and  secoralary,  as  well 

as  adult,  classes*     The  benefits  of  the  special  experience  vrith  adult 

iMnigrants  should  be  passed  on*     Our  present  methods  of  teaching  adults 

have  evolved  partly  from  methods  fornerly  worked  out  with  children*     In 

I'everse,  therefore,  teachers  in  our  elementaiy  and  secondary  classes  nay 

hope  to  nrofit  by  closer  analysis  and  study  of  modem  techniques  in 

adult  education*     deferring  to  the  guidance  notes  for  teachers,  airi  the 

oerefully  graded   stens  for  students,   set  out  in  the  British  Columbia 

Course  for  !few  Canadians   (1950),  a  teacher  wrote:   "It  is  the  very  tjroe 

of  oaterial  I  would  love  to  have  at  ay  disposal  for  the  teaching  of 

1 
Prenoh  ttiroughout  the  High  School"*       A  Wew  f-lexico  authority  stated* 

"The  State  of  Texas  has  set  a  seal  of  apriroval  on  the  following  ideas 

and  techniques  •••foreign-speaking  children  learning  l-;nglish,  should  be 

looked  upon***a8  being  in  the  sasie  position  as  Ameri(»in  children  who  are 


Pood  For  Thought,     January,   1950,  p,24* 
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learning  French  or  German". 

Moreorer,  the  basio  principles   of  teachlnj^  English   to  adult 

immlgrsnts  apply  with  equal  force  to  teaching;  English  as  a   second 

language  to  elementary  and   secondary  pupils  -  for  instance,   teaching 

English  to  Pi^nch-speaking  Canadians*     There  are   limitations*     With 

regard  to  details  in  method,   course  content,  and  even,   to   some  extent, 

skills  and  attitudes  of  teachers,   the   requirements  for  teaching  adults 

may  differ  from  those   required  for  teaching  children  and  adolescents; 

but,   fundeunentally,  there   is  identity  within  the  two  fields* 

".••the  underlying  principles   remain  constant.     Adults   should 
learn  English  as  their  children  learn  it  -  by  hearing   it   spoken 
and  trying  to   sneak  it". 2 

Some  teachers  w^o  have  been  successful  over  a  long  oeriod  have 
found  that  the   same  methods  may  be  used  for  teaching  l^oth  adults  and 
children*     For  example,   the  English  Natural  f'ethod  of  teaching  English 
to  adults  is  based  on  the   Berlitz   Schools  Method   -  used  nrimarily  for 
adults  and  yet  the   identical  method   so  successfully  used   for  teaching 
English  to  Vfelsh  school-children. 

General  Plan  of  the   Study 
(a)  Historical 

A  careful  survey  of  the   llteratui-e   revealed   that  the  first  records 
of  English  teaching  to  immigrants  in  Canada   led   back  to  1899.     The  various 


1 

J.  L.  Meriam,  Learning  English  Incidentally,  p^6. 
2 

¥,  F,   Black,  English  for  the  Non-English,  p,132. 
3 

B.  L.  Vulliamy,  English  -  The  Natural  Method,  p.iii. 


educative  systems  employed  between  then  and  now  were  examined  under  the 
headings  of  aims  and  courses,  methods,  teachers,  achievement  of  students* 
Contrib\itions  to  immigrant  education  made  during  the  sane  half  century 
by  teachers  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  were  analysed 
In  a  similar  manner.  The  ens'dng  summary  of  the  practices  and  standards 
adooted  by  Canadian,  British  and  United  States  teachers  of  immigrants 
provided  what  may  be  termed  a  pattern  of  approved  or  general  practice 
and  stands rd 6  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  immigrants. 

(b)  Actual  Practices  and  Standards  in  Canada  to-day  especially  Ontario. 
Answers  to  the  many  questions  posed  in  "Wiis  section  of  the  study  were 

sought  in  various  mays*  Questionnaires  wex«  sent  to  Departments  of 
Education  in  all  provinces,  replies  in  numerous  cases  leading  to  further 
correspondence  with  individuals*  The  Canadian  Citizenship  Council  mads 
available  replies  to  a  questionnaire  Trtiich  had  been  sent  to  all  provinces. 
Personal  interviews  took  place  with  individuals  having  soecial  information. 
Literature  and  valtmble  personal  contacts  were  provided  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  emd  Immigration.   Records  of  the  Ontario 
Community  Programmes  Pranch  in  Toronto,  London  and  Fort  William  were 
thoroughly  searched.  The  investigator  visited  ten  centres  in  various 
districts  of  Ontario  and  at  '.'ontreal,  P.O.  All  local  principals, 
supervisors  and  teachers  were  interviewed. 

(c)  Sample  for  direct  observi^tion. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to  observe  all  teaching  in  Ontario, 
aj:*d  a  selection  had  to  be  made.  The  observer  visited  the  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute  centre  in  Toronto  on  many  occasions;  and  classes 
at  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Catharine's;  Central  Secondary  School, 
Kamiltonj  P.  B.  Beal  Technical  and  Commercial  High  School,  London; 


'  ™.  r 


FIG.   2  OITTARIO,   DISTPICTS  OF  COttMUWITY  t^PCTtPAI'MPS, 
CETTPES  VISTTFD  DTTRIN^  TPE    INVESTIGATION. 
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W»  D.  Lowe   Collegiate   Institute,   '■'Vindsorj   Collegiate  and  Vocational 
School,   Kitchener  -   Ifeterloo;   High   School  of  Commerce,   Ottawa;  'Kinf^ston 
College  Vocational  Institute,   Kingston*     For  the  puirpose  of  comparison 
outside  the  official  Ontario  system,  additional  observations  were  made 
of  Jewish   Immigrant  Aid   Society's  classes   in  itontreal,   Canadian 
Citizenship   Council  work  in  Ottawa,   and  University   Settlenjent  classes 
at  the  University  of  Toronto*     In  all  there  were   204  classes*     Id  tvrenty- 
five  of  these  classes  -  twenty  of  them  Community  Programmes  classes  in 
Ontario  -  detailed   observations  of  lessons  were  made  and   recorded  on 
prepared  schedules*     Some  justification  for  the  sample  selected  may  be 
found  in  Table  III  and  Figure  3*     Table  III  records  that  visits  were  made 
to  centres  representing  5843   students  in  204  classes,   or  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  total  Ontario  enrolment  of  22,456  in  772  classes* 
Figure  5  records  that  the  language  groups  of  students  in  classes  visited 
by  the   investigator  compared   reasonably  closely  with  the   language  groups 
of  students  in  classes  over  the  tihole  of  Ontario* 


TABLE  III*     FWROU^WTS  ATO  CLASSES  AT  CEFTPPS  VISI'^D 
COMPAPFD  '1TTV  TOTAL  ONTARIO  ^rvQi^^.r-vr  a^^T"   CL^S'^S 


Centre 

Enrolments 

Classes 

St.  Catharine's 

391 

18 

HBLmilton 

1455 

53 

London 

437 

24 

Windsor 

573 

24 

Kitchener  -   "feterloo 

617 

18 

Ottawa 

691 

17 

Kingston 

152 

5 

Harbord 

1527 

45 

Totals 

5843 

204 

o''"''a:-to 

:^2,4B6 

772 

11 


FIG,   3,     PFT'CENTARFS  BY  LA^IGUAOE  GKCTJPS  AT  CR^trPS  VISITFD 


Language 


Centres  Visited 


Percentage   Scale 

6  W  §6  g5  4b' 


Baltic 

Czech 

Gennan 

Italian 

Netherland 

Polish 

Ukrainian 

Yup;oslav 


Ontario 


i^ercentage   Scale 


1^ — w 

3 


SD 


D 


"4^ 


Serious  weakness  of  this  portion  of  the  study  -  Direct  observation, 

"Direct  obserration,  vrtiile  expensive  in  time,  is  one  of  the  richest 

1 
sources  of  infomation".  This  statement  by  Sells  and  Travers  offered 

some  encouragement,  but  the  investigator  realised  the  dangers  of  direct 

observation  and  consulted  a  number  of  authorities  as  to  how  best  to 

minimise  them.  Possibly,  too,  there  was  some  Talue  in  the  fact  that  the 

observer  was  not  a  Canadian,  and  that  the  picture  he  saw,  however 

distorted  in  some  areas,  was  one  seen  from  outside  looking  in, 

Jersild  and  Meigs  recomi.iended  the  use  of  codes,  recording  schedules, 

and  categories  of  classification.  They  considered  the  objectivity  of 

data  would  be  increased  if  the  investigator  had  an  additional  consultant 


Sells  and  Travers,  Review  of  Educational  Research,  XV:394-407;Dec.l945 
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obsenrer  with  him* 

Dotiglass  and  Boardman  provided  information  on  the  use  of 
"oarticipation  counts"  for  recordinf,  the  students'  responses  to  teachers. 
They  also  gave  directions  for  using  the  Morrison  "measurement  of 
attention"  technique  for  estiraatinp,  the  percentage  of  students  in 
attention  at  three-minute  intervals  during  each  half -hour  section  of  a 
lesson* 

A  report  by  Barr  and  others  proved  a  valuable  f?;uide  in  rating 
teachers.  This  report  commented  optimistically  on  two  scales.  First, 
it  recommended  the  Morrison  Profile,  which  provided  a  scale  for  rating 
teachers  in  twelve  traits  and  twelve  skills  as  poor,  average,  excellent. 
Although  the  Profile  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B,  the  following  three 
traits  are  given  as  examples:-  attitude  to  suggestions;  interest  in 
community}  thoroughness  in  preparation.  Three  skills  werei-  ability  to 
get  discipline,  aptness  in  illustration;  definite  assignments.  The  Barr 
report  recoBuiiended,  second,  the  Xavier  Analysis  Chart,  which  broke  the 
teaching-learning  act  into  seven  observable  factors,  and  provided  a 
scale  for  rating  them  as  inferior,  below  average,  average,  above  average 
superior*  These  factors  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

Sells  and  Travers  drew  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
teacher's  voice  in  the  educative  process. 

Recording  Schedules 

Guided  by  these  various  authorities,  the  investigator  drew  up 
recording  schedules  of  six  types.  They  are  all  given  in  detail  in 
Appendices  A,  B,  and  C.  They  weret- 
1,  For  interview  of  practising  teachers  -  twenty-four  sections  of 

questions  sub-divided  under  the  headings  of  Course;  Methodology; 
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Teaching  Personnel;  Achievementj  Admini  strati  on;  (General  Views. 

2,  For  interview  of  administrators^  principals,  supervisors  -  twenty 
sections  of  questions  under  the  sane  headings,  with  an  additional 
fourteen  check  questions. 

3,  For  supplementary  interview  of  general  exnerts  -  preliminary 
questions  on  the  same  pattern  as  2,  but  with  provision  for  much 
more  discursive  treatment  of  "General  Views". 

4,  Questionnaire  form,  issued  by  Canadian  CitiEenship  Council  to  all 
provinces.  The  investigator  had  access  to  the  returas  from  these. 
Questionnaire  form,  issued  by  the  investigator  to  all  provinces. 

5,  For  direct  observation,  schedules  were  prepared  to  record,  primarily, 
timing  and  eoimting,  with  a  view  to  securing  results  that  could  be 
regarded  as  reasonably  ob.iective.  The  schedules  had  seven  sections, 
five  of  them  for  timing  and  counting,  only  two  for  evaluating. 

(a)  Objective  Points  -  time  before  work  began;  time  soent  trying  to 
get  one  student  to  understand;  time  on  review  of  previous  work} 
time  on  new  work;  time  spent  passing  material;  time  students 
spent  visiting  the  board. 

(b)  Participation  Counts  -  number  of  students  answering, 
contributing  statements,  asking  questions,  helping  other 
students. 

(c)  Adhereiiee  to  Lesson  Plan  -  number  of  tiuies  teacher  departed 
from  controlled  vocabulary  and /or  course  syntax-pattern;  number 
of  times  teacher  gave  a  definite  assigimient;  number  of  times 
there  was  a  serious  interruption  to  the  lesson,  that  is,  an 
interruption  which  noticeably  focused  class  attention  on  something 
outside  the  planned  lesson. 

(d)  App9.ratus  Used  -  number  of  aids  employed  during  the  lesson. 

1 

(e)  Measurement  of  Attention        (itorrison  counting) 


1 

Douglass  and  Boardman,   Supervision  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.l43. 
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It  was  impossible  to  avoid  e-valuation  in  later  sections    (f )  and 
(g)  of  the  direct  observation  schedule;   but  the  precaution  was  taken 
of  consulting,  as  a  check  observer,  the  officer  responsible  for 
supervising  class  teachers  at  each  centre*     A  short  conference  was 
held  both  before  and  after  class  observation;  and  the  long  experience 
of  the  supei-visor  wilii  the  individual  teachers  under  his  direction 
taken  into  careful  account*      It   should  be  made  clear  that  the  object 
was  not  airy  outright  individual  or  group  evaluation,  but  an  attempt  to 
discover  T«*iat  were  the  leading  traits  and  skills  of  the  teachers  engaged 
in  immigrant  work*      It  was  hoped  t}mt  such  a  picture  or  profile  would  bo 
of  value  in  indicating  the  type  of  teacher  likely  to  carry  out  the 
programme  effectively*     There  was  the  further  hope  that  it  would  suggest 
requirements  for  future  teacher-training  courses* 

5*      (f )     Use  of  voice  -  modulation;  clarity;   speed;  accent*    (evaluating) 
(g)     Teacher's  Approach  -  Xavier  Analysis  of  seven  factors* 

-  Morrison  Profile  of  twelve  traits* 
6*      Consultation  of  Experts* 

As  a  final  check  of  observation,   contact  was  established  with  a 
group  of  experts  representing  Canada,  the  United   States  of  America, 
and  Great  Britain*     >fiat  appeared  to  be  variations  from  the 
generally  accepted  practice  of  teaching  JTitFiigrants  -  as   set  ovrt 
in  the   LrARNING  THE  EWJLISH  LANGUAGE   SERIES  -  were  noted  during 
obseirvation  in  Ontario  and  Itontreal*     Controversial  matters  brought 
to  light  in  interviews  were  added  to  the  variations;  and  all  were 
examined  in  the  light  of  expert  opinion  before  the   investigator 
made  any  generalisation*     The  experts  collaborating  were:- 


IB 


Canada  (l)  Dr.  E»  Lucas,  Director  of  High  School  Correspondence 

Courses,  British  Columbia* 
(2)  Miss  M,  F«  Gaynor,  Consultant  on  Immigrant  Education, 

Canadian  Citizenship  Council,  Ottawa. 
(5)  0,  Nielsen,  Acting  SuTDervlsor  of  Immigrant  Education, 

Commanity  Programmes  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 

Education,  Toronto. 

(4)  1B.SS  E*  C.  Jones,  Kingston. 

(5)  H.  H.  Konknan,  Toronto. 
United  States  of  America 

(6)  Dr.  A.  L*  Davis,  American  language  Centre,  'feshington.D.C. 
Great  Britain 

(7)  Emeritus  Professor  P.  Gurrey,  fomrerly  of  the 
Institute  of  Education,  London,  England. 

Ytien  the  data  from  questionnaires,  correspondence,  interriews, 
official  records  and  direct  observation  were  analysed  and  classified 
under  headings  similar  to  'tdiose  used  for  classifying  the  earlier  work 
of  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  teaching  system  employed  by  earlier 
workers  with  inmigrants,  and  that  obseirved  operating  in  Ontario  classes 
in  1952-1953.  From  this  comparison  emerged  the  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  on  page  four  of  this  st\idy,  and  some  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  English  to  immi-grants  in  Canada,  and 
language  teaching  in  general* 
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CHAPTKR  II 

HISTORICAL  BICKRROUKD 

Introduction  t  Early  Theorists 

In  approaching  any  study  of  the  teaching  of  a  second  langxiage^ 

one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  modem  teaching  there  is  little, 

if  aiqrthing,  that  is  really  new*  Reformers  finrf  themselves  in  maiqr 

different  parties*  One  party  stresses  one  point,  the  other  another 

point,  but  when  methods  and  systems  are  analysed  (as  far  as  they  may 

be)  into  elements,  they  are  found  mostly  to  be  old  acquaintances*  As 

one  prominent  reformer  has  said,  "The  method  resembles  other  pet 

1 
children  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  marqr  names"* 

^Rirough  mediaeval  and  early  modem  times  the  methods  of  teaching 
a  second  language  were,  of  course,  based  on  the  teaching  of  Latin* 
From  this,  two  main  trends  developed:  first,  the  use  of  formal  grammar j 
and  second,  the  restriction  of  reading  material  to  classical  texts* 
Recorded  attacks  on  this  method  were  first  made  by  Montaigne  in  1580, 
and  they  were  repeated  even  more  vehemently  by  Locke  in  1692* 

The  first  limitation  of  vocabulary,  today  a  universal  feature  of 
language-teaching  methods,  was  suggested  by  Bathe,  of  Salamanca,  in 
1611*  He  graded  his  vocabulary  on  common  use,  reaching  a  total  of 
5,300  in  Latin*  Comsnius,  1658,  followed  this  with  a  suggestion  for 
a  limitation  to  8,000  common  words* 

A  phonetic  system  was  first  developed  by  Ellis  in  1848,  Its 


1 

0*  Jespersen,     How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language,  p*2* 
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maogr  iinpei-fections  wore  smoothed  out  by  Alexander  Bell  in  1865*  The 

1 
writingB  of  Henry  Sweet,  1899,  won  popularity  and  a  learned  following 

lAich  established  the  oral  method  in  the  forefront,  with  its  plan  for 

reading  without  translating  in  the  second  language,  using  phonetics, 

and  learning  the  essential  grammar  as  the  need  for  it  became  apparent. 

But  it  was  thirty  years  before,  in  1867,  that  Fleness  erolved  what 

he  called  the  "natural"  or  "direct"  method.  This  employed  only  the 

second  lang\jage  in  the  classroom.  The  pictures  and  the  ob.iects  in  the 

immediate  enviromoent  proTided  the  sub.iect-matter  for  lessons.   Questions 

were  used  extensively  and  were  logically  connected  so  that  they  built 

up,  one  upon  the  other,  to  the  end  desired  by  the  teacher.  Translation 

was  aroided  and  the  pupils  were  expected  to  be  active, 

2 
On  this,  in  18?0,  (Jouin  erected  his  "theme"  or  "process"  method. 

In  this,  the  verb  was  the  key  to  language  -  "I  go  to  the  door".   "I  stop 

at  the  door",  "I  stretch  out  my  hand",  Gouin  claimed  frr  his  method 

that  it  encouraged  linguistic  activity  in  the  second  language  and  created 

pure  thought  associations* 

In  1886,  in  Denmark,  Jespersen  emphasised  the  imitative  procedure 

in  learning  a  second  langtiage.  He  gave  Hie   learner  the  proper  linguistic 

feeling  by  leading  him  to  iraitate  the  way  a  child  learns  his  native 

language,  "flfeston,  in  Norway,  and  Lundell,  in  Sweden,  fervently  joined 

with  Jespersen  in  a  campaign  w^ich  vwept  Scandinavia,  on  across  Gormaiy, 

3 
and  so  to  Britain  and  our  western  world.  In  the  work  of  Caldwell  Cook, 


1 

Henry  Svreet,  Practical  Sttidy  of  LangiMLges.     Londont  Dent,   1899, 
xiv  plus  280, 
2 

Modem  Language  Inatrvietion  in  Canada,     Volume  VI,  p»24, 
3 

H.  Caldwell  Cook,  The  Play  ^y,     London:     Heinemann,   1917, 
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1911-45,   In  England  at  the  Perse   School,   Cambridge,  nruch  of  the 
essence   of  the   i-ecipes  of  Jespersen  and  Gouin  was  used   in  his   "Play- 
Vfey"  to  TitaliEe  the  teaching  of  English. 

The  modem  teacher  has  the  advantages  of  refined  phonetics, 
more  careful  and  scientific  vocabulary  selection,   Basic  English, 
films,   and  film-strips,   the  tape   recorder,   the   radio,  and  the,  as 
yet,   coDiparatively  unexplored  possibilities  of  television* 

Canadian  Pioneers 

The  tale   of  the   early  teachers   is   one  of  gall  ait  improvisations 
birt  of  a  steady  approach  to  scientific  teohniqxws* 

Ihe  pioneers  in  the  field  of  systematic  teaching  of  English  to 

O&nadian  immigrants  Tivere  the  ■eaibers  of  Frontier  College,  at  first 

the   lteT«  / If r»d  Fitgpatrlck  alone,  four  years  later  in  comoany  with 

Mr.  E.  W,   Bradwin,     In  1899  Alfred  Pitapat  rick  was  Minister  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Algoma  district,  Northern  Ontario.     The 

camps  of  the  baoktvoodsmen  were  bookless,  unenlightened  places  then. 

This  earnest  young  graduate  of  Queen's  Ifeiversity,  Kingston,   conceived 

a  plan  to  bring  education  to   them.     He  arranged  discussion  groups, 

supplied  pamphlets,  magazines  and  books,  and  •>  when  he  saw  the  need  • 

instruction  in  English  for  the  foreign-bom.     In  1903  ho  was  joined 

by  E.  W.  Bradwin  in  the  mission,  known  by  then  as  Frontier  College,  on 

the  understanding  that  this  stalwart  young  public  school  teacher  "would 

1 
teach  but  not  preach".         it  was  as  well  that  Bradwin  was  big  and   strongtj 

he  tramped  sixteen  miles  to  his  first  camp  appointment  at  Moon  River  on 

Parry  Sovcnd.     By  trial  and  error,  faitii  in  God,  boimdless  enthusiasm. 


1 
llilliam  Stephenson,    Saturriay  Evening  Post.  October  27,   1951.  p. 34 
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the  application  of  soiand  common-sense,  and  Bradwin's  schoolmastering 

experience,   by  1907  the  two  pioneers  had  evolTed  the  FROIirTTFR  COLLPGE 

PRIM''':R  which   is   in  use  still  by  the   sixty  unoaid   labourer-teachers  idio 

go  out  annually  in  the   long  vacations  from  the  United   States  of  America 

and  from  Canadian  universities  to  teach  the  Collef^e's  two  thousand 

students  in  rail,   lumber,  hydro  and  mining  cajnps  around  the   rim  of 

Canadian  settlement*      In  these  camps  40  per  cent  of  the   enrolment  is 

foreign-bom  and,   sinoe  the  work  began  over  fifty  years  ago,   seventy 

thousand  have  been  taught  English* 

The  PRIMER  contained  a  section  of  "directions  to  the  teacher",  but 

this  for  many  years  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  supplemented  by 

1 
weekly  "Helps",  each  covering  about  four  mimeographed  pages,  circulated 

from  the  Principal  to  the  teachers  in  the  field*     The  pRI?i1F;R  was  in 

convenient  pocket  size,   neat  and  slim,   consisting  of  only  thirty-six 

pages*     It   ran  through  numerous  editions,  the  most   recent,  February  1953» 

By  1919  Fittpatrick  had  enlarged  his  aim*     He  now  wished  to  train 
newcomers  for  a  true  place  in  Canadian  life*     He  added  to  the  PRIfi'FR, 
sections  on  geography,  history,  government,  naturalization,  and  stories, 
songs  and  poems  of  strong  Canadian  flavour*     The  new  volume  was  named 
HANDBOOK  FOR  VEW  CANADIANS* 

Ifeanwrtiile,  Dr.  N*  F»   Black,   Inspector  of   Schools  in  Saskatchewan, 
klherta.,  and  British  Columbia  was  led  by  experiences  in  the  western 
provinces  to  study  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second   language  both  to 
adults  and  children*     His  findings  are  in  F^GLISF  FOP  Tm  NOW-EWGLISH, 
1913*     He  felt  he  was  first  in  that  field  and  that  there  was  need  for  a 


1 

Example  in  Appendix  D*  p.  152* 
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book  that  "would  otttline  principles  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of 

1 
teachers". 

Dr,  J»  T.  M,  Anderson,  also  aja  Inspector  of   Schools   in  Alberta, 

took  a  keen  interest  in  immigrants  and  pleaded  their  cause  so  eloquently 

in  his  writings,   THE  FDTTCATTON  OF  TFP  NFW  CA»taDTAN  and   IM"I(}RATTOTT  AND 

ITS  PROBLRUS,   1918,  that  the   Alberta  Department  of  Education  created 

the  post  of  Director  of  Education  of  Immlgrsnts  and  asked  him  to  be  the 

first  occupant*     Like  Pitspatrick  he  made  much  of  naturalieation, 

claiming :- 

"Csmada  has  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be  Canadianized,  and,   if 
she  provides  the  facilities,  the  right  to   require   it.»»#There 
can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  •ttie  problem  -  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language",  2 

The  province  of  Ontario  faced,   indeed  still  faces,  the  problem  of 

bilingualism  and  ii\e  teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language  to  those 

vhose  mother-tongue  is  Prench#     In  1912  Dr,  P,  'f.  Merchant,  then 

Inspector  of  Normal  Schools,  was  asked  to  report  on  this  teaching  and 

make  recommendations  for  course,  methods,  and  likely  standards  of 

achieveraBnt.     There  resulted  the  publication  of  the  DEPAHTVEKT  OF 

SDITCATIOK  MANUAL  along  with  INSTWTCTIONS,   17.     To  gauge  the   success  of 

these,  the  Legislature  called  for  another  report  in  1927.     Dr#  Merchant 

ma  now  Chief  Director  of  Education,     Two  prominent  citisens  were 

appointed  to  assist  him  in  making  the   second  report  -  Judge  J«  H«   Scott, 

representing  the  judiciaiy,  and  the  Hon,  Louis  Cote',  a  leading  K,C,  of 

the  Ontario  bar.     Mr,  Cote  was  able  to  bring  to  his  contribution  not 


1 

N,  F.  Black,  English  for  the  Non-English,     p,22, 
2 
J,T,M,Ander8on,  The  Education  of  The  New  Canadiein,  p,2S0, 
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only  a  trained  legal  mind  b\it  an  informed   symnathy  with  the  non^Knglish- 
speaklng  Canadians,  springing  from  his  oiwn  ancestry  and  that  of  his  wife 
who  was  a  grand -daughter  of   Sir  Hector  Lingerin,  a  "father  of 
Confederation".     Especially  in  its  section  on  the   supply  and  training 
of  teachers,  this   report  made  a  great  and  lasting  eontribirtion  to  the 
improvement  of  education  facilities   in  Ontarto. 

By  this  time,  a  good  many  day-school  teachers  throughout  Canada 
were  teaching  iamigrsLnt  classes  in  Night  School*     Suitable  text-books 
were  hard  to  come  by,   and  most  teachers  merely  adapted  the  ordinary 
juvenile  grade  books  and  made  the  best  of  them}  btrt  between  1927  and 
1931,  two  noteworthy  publications  -  by  practising  teachers  -  made 
their  welcome  appearance.     The  first  was  ETTGLISH  FOT?  W.Vf  CAKTABIANS  by 
Dr,  G,  E»  Seaman,  a  native  of  Ontario,  graduate  of  Toronto  and   Cornell 
Universities*     He  had  come  under  the   spell  of  Ollendorff,  and  held 
firmly  to  the  theory  that  the  noun  should  be  the  core  of  teaching 
English  to  foreignei*s«     His  book  was  recommended  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,   ran  through  many  editions,  and  is  used  to 
this  day,  especially  by  isolated   stttdents,  who  are  unable  to  attend 
regular  classes, 

Tlie   seeond  production  by  field -teachers  came   in  1931  -  ETffJLISH  FOR 
IVEHCOMERS*     This  was  tiie  work  of  B*  M,  McLean  and   S*  A«  ^tson,  v^ile 
they  were  actively  engaged  on  classes  in  Toronto  Night  Schools*     Mr* 
McLean  was  only  temporarily  concerned  with  teaching,  and  soon  returned 
to  Practical   Science,   in  which  he  had  taken  his  degree  at  Toronto* 
Colonel  ^*itson,  D.C.M*  and   Bar,  graduate  of  Toronto,   shared   some 
experimentation  with  Dr.  Michael   I'fest  at  Keele   Street  Public   School 
idiile  Principal  there,  and   has  written  a  number  of  text-books*     He  is 
now  A.ssi8tant   Superintendent  of  Elementary  Education  in  Ontario* 


-,,..j...„t^     4..».,' 
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Though  the  authors  of  ENGLISH  FOR  KEWCOMEES  maintain  that  the  book  ma 
not  the  result  of  deep  study  or  research  or  experimentation,  that  they 
knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  parallel  work  being  done  here  or  abroad,  it 
has  in  it  some  enduring  elements*  In  competition  with  much  more  recent 
publications,  it  finds  an  honoured  place  right  across  Canada  in  the 
teaching  of  immigrants* 

The  scientific  approach  in  the  cajnpaign  against  immigrant  illiteracy 
came  very  much  closer  to  Ontario  in  1935  than  matgr  Canadian  teachers, 
and  even  administrators,  seem  to  realise*  From  1933-35  Dr*  Michael  "fest 
was  Research  Professor  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education*  There  he 
produced  Ii^Ai?NING  TO  SPFAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  the  chief  concern  of  this 
study,  £uid  in  quick  succession  five  works  which  had  very  great  influence 
on  later  language  teaching*  Possibly  the  most  notable  were  A  CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION  OF  BASIC  ENGLISH  and  the  INTERIM  PEPO^r  ON  VOCABULARY" 
SELECTION* 

Summary  of  Canadian  Pioneers* 

Fundamentally,  early  Canadian  workers  had  a  common  aim*  They 
wished  to  smooth  the  path  of  Hie   immigrant  by  teaohins;  him  English  as 
a  means  to  safe  and  happy  living  in  his  ne',»  environment*  Far<-Beeing 
teadiers  like  Fitapatrick,  Bradwin  and  Anderson  wanted  literacy  in 
English  as  a  guarantee  of  speedier  assimilation* 

In  method,  thore  was  a  general  trend  towards  dramatization  and 
the  creation  of  real  life  situations  in  the  classroom*  Teachers  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance  to  the  verb  or  the  noun  as  the  core  of 
lEtnguage*  Some  favoured  a  limited  use  of  the  mother-tongue  in  class; 
others  outlawed  it*  Several  realised  that  special  text-books  wei-e 
needed  for  adult  students,  and  that  these  should  deal  with  subjects  of 
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adult  intereat.     There  ■■^s  a  general  feeling  that  teachers   required 
Bpeclal  training  for  the  work  with  iiBBigrents  and   it  would  be  most 
effective  if  practice  teaching  could  be  done   in  ncn-English- sneaking 
classes* 

In  the  more  practical  matter  of  Tooabulary  selection,  frequency 
and   length  of  lessons,  there  was  conHiderable  disagreement*     The  total 
number  of  words  considered  necessary  for  a  workable  vocabulary  varied 
from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  and,  until  Wast,  no  one    selected 
▼oeabtilary  scientifically.     Ifarda  were  added  indiscriminately  as  they 
seemed  to  be  neo©8«ary#     Soine  teachers  wanted  daily  lessons,  five  a 
weak*     Others  were  content  with  three  or  even  two.     There  was  closer 
agreement  in  the  nmnber  of  teaching  hours  required  to  ensure  literacy 
for  the  students*     Anderson  claimed  his   student  could   reach   it  in 
appi-oxinately  70  hours)  but  the  other  teachers  required  from  100  to  120 
hours*     Host  teachers  discovered  1iiat  students  could  add  to  their 
vocabulary  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  new  words  each  week* 

Let  us  pause  to  simcnariie  the  findings  of  the  workers  to  date* 
Listed  vertically  in  the  tables  that  follow  aider  the  name  of  the 
authority  end  date  are   i±ie  salient  features  of  the  course,   including 
student  achievement,  where  measuredf  thust- 

Iferds  -  total  number  cjmprising  the  vocabulary  of  the  course* 
Words  added  per  week  -  rate  of  adding  now  words* 
Ktnber  or  lessons  -  recommended  per  week* 
TIbib  for  lesson  -  duration  of  each  teaching  period* 
Ifsa8U7*ed  aohievenent  -  hours  of  instruction  needed  to  achieve 
faoility  in  the  vocabulary  and  word-pattern  of  the  course* 
Set  out  hoidsontally  are  the   suggestions  of  each  atithority  on  aim^ 
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■ethodclocy,  teachers.  The  aim  is  given  as  a  quotation  in  the  first 
column}  followed  by  sua  abridged  statement  of  teaching  methcds.  The 
second  column  liets  requirements  for  teacher  qualification;  and 
soecial  training. 

TABI£  lY,  CONTRIBUTIONS  EARLY  CANADIAN  ^RKF^S. 
FRONTIER  COm'GR,  1907,  Suggestions 

Aims  and  blethods  Teachers 


%rd8   •■■•••«•• 

700 

"Ease  in  environment, 
safety  in  work"*     }^o 

University   Students, 
20-26  yeors,   160  lbs. 

Words  added 

per  week  ••.••• 

20 

mothe  r-tongue  *      Black- 

weight -  preoared 

No*  of 

board*      Build-up  of 

labour  by  day  teach 

Lessons    ••••.•• 

5 

words  and   idioms  as 

at  night*      %ekly 

Time   oer 

met  and  mastered. 

"Helps"  from 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

Continual   review* 

Principal, 

Measured 

6  weeks 

'fork  on  phrases* 

Aoh  ievement   « • • 

(30  hrs,) 

FRONTIER  COLLEGE,    1918. 

Itbrds  ••••••••• 

800 

"Literacy  and  natura- 
lisation"*    Group 

Directions  to  teachers. 
Keep  nightly  detailed 

Words  added 

per  week   •••••• 

20 

students :- 

record,     Fncourage 

No*  of 

(i)   illiterates 

class   spirit.      Spend 

Lessons   ••••••* 

5 

(ii)  able  to  speak 

fifteen  minutes  before 

Time  per 

broken  Fnglish 

class   in  personal 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

(iii)  able  make   sense 

attention  to 

Measured 

30  hrs. 

of  neivspaper*     Divide 

individuals. 

Achievement    *  *  * 

literacy, 
1  year's 
reading* 

lesson  -  20-30  mins, 
drill  new  words  and 
forms  J   15-20  mins, 
writing  and  drill  from 
blackboard  J   10-15  mins, 
discussion  and 
relaxation* 

BLACK,   1913* 

Words   •*••••••* 

500 

"Tliink  in  English"* 
Iferk  on  full  sentences. 

Supplementary  course 
to  special  diplonKi, 

Words  added 

per  week  **•**• 

- 

Review  in  patterns. 

Teacher  study  and 

No,  of 

i^,  later 

Diagrams  of  vocal 

resnect  immigrants* 

Lessons   ,,,,,•, 

5 

organs  *     Condemned 

traditions. 

Time  per 

using  child's  books 

Lesson  ••«,,,** 

2  hrs. 

for  adults*     ffeke  some 

Measured 

use    (soaring)   of 

AohievsTnant   ,,, 

120  hrs* 

mother-tongue.     Train 
for  accurate 

listening* 
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AITOBRSON,   1918. 

Suggests 

Mns  sjnd  Methods 

Lons 

Teachers 

Words   ••••••••• 

500 

"NaturaliBation", 

Special  course  in 

.Vbrds  added 

Direct,     f'easuring. 

NorH&l   Schools  - 

per  week  •••••• 

- 

weighing  crops. 

essentifil  heve 

No,  of 

Gardening,  sewing. 

practice  on  non- 

Lessons   ••••••• 

3 

carpentry,  games. 

Eng 1 i  sh-s  peaking 

Tliiie  por 

nursery  rhymes. 

classes. 

Lesson  •••••••• 

2  hrs. 

Measured 

AohieveEisnt  ••• 

70  hrs. 

MERCHANT, 1912-1927 , 

"Think  directly  in 
English", 

2  years  exoerience, 
B  Grade  Certificate 

Words    ••..••••• 
9fords  added 

'VJV 

per  week  •••••• 

8-10 

Outlaw  translation. 

minimum,     0 .0 .F , 

No,  of 

Little  chorus 

should  train  pro- 

Lessons  ••••••• 

3 

answering*     M&.ke 

spective   principals 

Time  per 

real  life 

and   inspectors  - 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

situations. 

"frequent  inspections 

Measured 

by  good  men  an 

Achievement  ••• 

120  hrs. 

outstanding  need". 

REAMAN,  1927« 

nbrds   ••••••••• 

1000 

"Vocabulary  of  common 
objects  and  actions". 

Teacher  of  minor 
importance.     Course 

Iferds  added 

per  VTeek  •••••• 

30 

Pictorial,     Each  object 

designed   for  isolated 

No.  of 

numbered  and  brightly 

students. 

Lessons   ••••••• 

3 

illustrated,     Notm  -ttie 

Time  per 

core  of  language. 

Lesson  •..••••• 

1  hr. 

Review  for  each 

Measured 

lesson. 

Achievemeni;   ••• 

100  hrs. 

HbUIAN  AM)  W^TSOTT,   1931, 

1flbx*ds  ••••,,,,• 

1000 

"Vocabulary  and 
construction  learnt 

Know  students*  jobs. 
Help  vrith  daily  need*. 

Wards  added 

per  week  ,,,•,• 
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in  prt'er". 

Voice  training. 

Ho,  of 

Dramatic*     Sketching, 

Phonetics  useful. 

Lessons   .,,,,.• 

2 

Speak  before  read  or 

Time  per 

write* 

Lesson  •.•,,,,• 

2  hrs. 

Msasured 

Ach  i  evement   . , • 

120  hrs. 

■^^ST,   1935, 

Words   ,,•,,,••• 

996 

"l%Lko  himself  under- 
stood with  least 

"The   system  must  be 
something  which  the 

Wjrds  added 

per  iveek  •••••• 

. 

possible  cost  of 

average  teacher  can 

No,  of 

tijne  and  effort". 

do  mthout  elaborate 

Lessons  •„,,,, 

5 

Class  paired  - 

special  training". 

Time  per 

teacher  demonstrated 

Lesson  .••••••, 

-^hr. 

to  all  -  then  pairs 

Usasured 

practised.     Consider- 

Achievement  • • , 

100  hrs. 

able  dramatieation. 
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Britain  and  the  Ifaited   States  of  America, 

mhile  this  progress  was  being  made   in  Canada,  there  was  considerable 
activity  in  Britain  and  United   States  of  America.     Foremost  was  the  work 
of  Dr.  H«  B»  Palmer.     From  1914  to  1921   in  the  Phonetics  Department  of 
University  College,  London,  he  worked  on  his  ORAL  W^TTTOD  OF  TK'VCHIWG 
LANGUAGES.     Pertiaps  his  chief  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
immigrant  teaching  problem  was  his  emphasis  on  the  need  for  training 
teachers  in  phonetics.     He  maintained  that  students  should  be  stimulated 
through  the  ear  before  the  eye,  and  that  classes  should  work  in  chonas 
before   individuals  were   required  to  make   responses.     Teachers  should 
explain  the  meaning  of  new  words  by  moans  of  pantomime. 

In  the  United   States  of  America,  few  Commonwealths,  if  any,  have 
had  as  much  experience  as  Pennsylvania  with  the  problem  of  teaching 
English  to  iamigrants.     Philadelphia  opened  eight  erenii^  classes  for 
the  purpose  as  early  as  1850.     They  ran  from  early  January  to  late 
Ibroh  at  the  rate  of  three  classes  a  week.     Instruction  was   open  to 
everyone,  not  only  the  foreign-bom.     In  imitation,  Pittsburgh 
established  classes  in  1855,  Erie  in  1869,   Scranton  in  1878.     At  first 
ordinary  day-school  text-books  were  usedj  bvtt  in  1902  J»   B,   Richey, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  lloKeesport,   intj-odueed  courses  and  texts 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  immigrants.     The  First   fltorld    fer 
hastened  the  growth  of  similar  courses  throughout  Pennsylvania.     The 
PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  from  time  to  time   issued 
BULLETINS  describing  these  courses  and  related  methodology.     They 
served  as  guides  to  other  communities  in  maiay  parts  of  the  American 
continent,     Tvro  in  particular.  No,  104    (1934)  and  No,  293    (1938)  threw 
revealing  light  on  iiie  problem  under  review.     Pennsylvania  first  made 
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use  of  the  "suitcase  laboratory"  in  iriiieh  the  teacher  of  immigrants 

displayed  objects  of  all  kinds  to  make  students  familiar  with  the 

English  names  for  them.     Pennsylvania  also  instituted  a  programme  of 

frequent  testing.     Newspapers  and  periodicals  were  used  as  teaching  aida* 

Teachers  of  less  than  four  years'   experience  were   unacceptable  to  the 

Pennsylvania  authorities.     Chosen  teachers  were  given  training  in 

Guidance,   Special  Method  with  the  non-Knglish-speaking,  and   language 

Characteristics. 

/  Also  in  1934  there  resulted  from  long  experience  in  New  York  a 

work  by  MPS,  LILLIAN  KNAP?  HORTOH  -  LANGUAGE  FOE  LIVING   IN  A   WLW  UMD. 

It  was  claimed  for  her  - 

"That  which  is  scientifically  new  in  the  book  is  her  strict 
adherence  to  the   laws  of  leaiming  as  exemplified   in  progressive 
edxication....and  a  firm  belief  in  the  psychology  of  success".  1 

The   Committee  on  Techniques  of  the  National  Adrisory  Committee  on 

Illiterates  found  the  book  of  great  value  and  expressed  the  keenest 

interest  in  it.     Mrs.  Horton  had  worked  among  groups  of  foreif;n-bom  in 

the  congested  districts  of  Greater  New  Yerk  since  1920,  and  in  1923 

had  become  a  "neighbourhood  teacher"  with  the  Neighbourhood  Teacher 

Association  of  New  York  City  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  John  Brr.tt. 

Mrs.  Horton  made  much  use  of  songs  to  secure  clarity  in  pronunciation} 

and  experimented  with  the  iise  of  tracing  in  teaching  writing.     She 

held  the  opinion  that  explicit  directions  should  be  given  to  tecchers. 

She  considered  her  work  with  iimnigrants  a  combination  of  social  service 

and  group  study. 


L*  K.  Horton,     Language   for  Living  in  a  New  land,  p.iv. 
Introduction   (vibodward). 
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In  1937  the  United  States  of  America  Office  of  Education 
commissioned  E,  F.  POW]RS  and  H.  HKTZLRR  to  investigate  successful 
methods  of  teaching  English  at  the  Pacific  School,  Seattle.  Here  was 
a  problem  of  illiteracy  among  seasonal  workers,  many  of  them  Asiatics, 
in  the  northern  fisheries*  The  subsequent  report  described  reforms  of 
proved  valvte*  Mirarors  were  found  effective  for  improving  slovenly 
placing  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  incorrect  manipulation  of  the  soft 
palate.  Singing  helped  to  prevent  the  slurring  of  final  consonants. 
Teachers  at  Seattle  were  obliged  to  study  voice  production  and  phonics, 
and  were  chosen  for  skill  in  music,  choral  work,  and  sketching. 

In  1940,  Dr.  E.  de  S.  Brunner  published  NORTH  CAROLINA  COMT^tDNITY 
FBOGBAHME,  his  report  of  one  of  several  community  courses  offered  at 
Greenville,  N.C.  -  this  one  being  literacy  in  English  to  classes  of 
204  whites  and  57  negroes.  Although  the  teachers  were  drawn  partly 
from  the  staff  of  the  local  College  and  High  School,  special  pre-service 
training  was  given  them  by  members  of  the  Community  Progj-amne  Council 
to  ensure  that  teaching  proceeded  in  sympathy  with  the  general  oonmiunity 
aim.  Discussion  groups  were  formed  and  the  Project  lifethod  was  used 
successfully. 

By  1943  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  had  ensured,  by  his  public 
support,  the  success  of  the  Basic  Knglish  Movement  which  had  struggled 
along  since  its  launching  by  the  Orthological  Institute  in  19?,7.  The 
creator  of  the  Basic  English  vocabulary  of  850  words  was  C.  F«  OGDEN. 
His  aim  was  much  more  sanbitious  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  saw 
Basic  English  as  a  universal  language.  He  wished  to  "enable  every  man 
to  do  his  talking  in  English".  He  contributed  to  methodology  the  plan 
of  speaking  very  slowly  to  students  v*ien  introducing  new  words  and 
forms,  but  increasing  later  to  a  normal  rate. 


>»■*•»     '-^ry'.^tt     tr*^  :>•- <A-^ 
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A  co-worker  with  Ogden  In  his  early  claims  for  Basic  ^'nglish  was 

Dr.  I.  A.  RICFAH)S  now  at  Harvnrd,  and  possibly  the  strongest  individual 

influence  on  current  immigrant  teaching  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 

States  of  America.  Dr»  Richards  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England, 

and  worked  alongside  Ogden  in  linguistics.  He  had  a  not  inconsiderable 

share  in  the  early  work  of  Ogden's  Orthological  Institute.  During 

Vforld  '«%r  II,  he  was  called  in  by  the  TMited  States  Armed  Services 

to  expedite  the  training  of  personnel  itnabla  to  speak  and  comprehend 

English.  His  success  was  so  complete  and  surprising,  to  himself  as 

well  as  his  employers,  that  all  his  subsequent  efforts  have  beon 

concentrated  on  the  refinement  and  dissemination  of  his  course  and 

1 
methods.   He  and  his  assistants,  notably  Miss  C.  M.  Gibson,  working 

at  English  language  Iteseareh,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  experimented 
so  ingeniously  frith   aids  like  films  and  records,  and  with  an  exhaustive 
system  of  grading  for  first  steps  in  Knglish,  that  the  guides  and  text- 
books so  produced  (LEARNING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  POCFf^T  BOOK  ENGLISH 
THROUGH  PICTURES)  are  first  choice  of  English  teachers  in  almost  every 
Canadian  province  and  are  very  widely  used  in  the  United  States. 

Richards  strove  to  build  a  working  model  of  full  English  and  to 
prevent  "parrot"  learning  and  response.  He  wished  the  students  to  do 
the  most  talking,  and,  to  that  end,  worked  out  a  teachers'  guide  which 
was  to  be  rigidly  followed.  Teachers  were  required  to  give  ohysical 
demonstrations  of  "ttxe  meaning  of  new  words  and  forms. 

At  this  point,  1945,  there  is  found  a  link  between  Dr.  H.  E. 
Palmer  (p. 26)  and  Dr.  Michael  "^st  (p. 21).  I.  MORRIS,  author  of 


1 
Mlliam  Bent inck- Smith,  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  No.l7,1945,pp.l-7 
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THE  TEA.CHING  OF  EKGLISH  AS  A   SEC:  TTD  LANGUAGE,  was  an  enthusiastic 

disciple  of  both  men*     He  had  followed  with  appreciative   interest 

Vffest'B  work  in  India,  Palmer's  in  Japan,  and  had  profited  by    vest*8 

VOCABnLMi!y   SELECTION  REPORT  from  the  Ontario  College  of  ^.ducation. 

In  Morris's  own  wordst    "The  works  of  H«  E«  Palmer  and  Kichael  'ifest 

1 
have  been  particularly  stimulating".       Morris,   in  his  turn,  was  a 

famous  and   influential  teacher  in  London. 

He  worked  to  nake  the  first  impression  of  a  new  word   "a  notable 
impression",  trving  to  develop  in  students  an  instinetlve   language 
sense.     Like   Mehards,   he   gave  teachers  explicit  instructions,  but 
placed  more   reliance  than  other  teachers  on  a  good   speaking  voice 
cultivated  by  a   special  training  course. 

C»  E*  ECKERSLEY  was  another  leading  teacher  in  England  who 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  Michael  %8t  and  based  his  vocabulary 
selection  on  '.^st's  work  of  that  name  and  on  Thorndike's  TEACFTIRS 
'TORD  BOOK,  produced  as  early  as   1921,  and  frequently  referred  to  by 
workers   in  the   fields  where  some  kind  of  limitation  of  vocabulary  is 
desirable,     Fckersley  published  "SSR>TIAL  ENGLISH  FOR  FO?»?IGH  STTJDFNTS 
in  1946,  and  he  reached  such  prominence  that  Longmans,  Green  &  Co, 
began  issuing  an  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  LIBPART,  with  Eokersley  as  General 
Editor,     Books  in  the  Library  wore  written  within  a  vocabulary  of 
2000  words  and  found  a  speedy  circulation,     Eokersley's  experience 
fitted  him  for  this  far-reaching  work.     He  did  practical  teaching  as 
the  senior  English  Master  at  the  Polytechnic   Secondary  School,  London, 
with  such  effect  that  be  beeaae  Lecturer  in  l^nglish  in  liie   School  of 


1 
I,  Morris,   The  Teaching  of  English  as  a   Second   Language,   Introduction, 
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Modem  Langteiges  in  -the  Polyteehnic,   Regent   Street,       Here  he  had 
dealings  with  students  from  all  over  the  world.     His  views  on 
"Essential  English"  were  sharply  focused. 

He  wished  his  teachers  to  be  widely  trarelled  and  to  mak* 
"laughter  a  frieiKl"  while  teaching#     He  followed  no  set  plan  of 
lessons,  but  wandered,   rather,  from  subject  to  subject*     His   ideal  was 
to  ecHnpile  an  adult  sophisticated  vocabulary.     His  methods  were  more 
likely  to  succeed  with  immigrants  whose  education  in  their  native   land 
had  been  better  than  the  average, 

Itien  repatriation  and  re«>settlement  problems  loomed  in  Britain  in 
1944,  the  Government  appointed  B.  L.  VULLIA?.^  advisory  instnictor  in 
English  to  the  Polish  Ee^settlement  Corps,  and  at  war*s  end  the  British 
Council  sought  him  as  a  tMioher  to  non-English-speaking  classes*     It 
was  at  the  Council's  suggestion  that  he  recorded  his  teaching  plan  in 
ENGLISH  -  THE  NATURAL  METHOD,   1947,     His  active  teaching  of  English  as 
a  second  language  began  in  1915,     His  report  embodied  methods  tested 
and  sharpened  for  over  thirty  years   in  Finland,   Russia,   Ctechoslovakia, 
France  and   Belgium, 

He  contributed  the  theory  that  students   learn  best  when  they  copy 
out  the  full  lesson,  even  tlxe  pictin*es,  no  matter  how  poorly  reprodxioed. 
His  method  was  to  appeal  to  the  adult  reasoning  power  of  the  immigi^nts. 
He  strongly  opposed  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately  when  teaching. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  the  name   of  DR.  PRAM  C.  LAURA CH  has  been 
before  those   interested  in  language  teaching.     TEACHING  THE  ^RLD  TO 
READ,  one  of  his  most  provocative  books,  appeared   in  1947, 

Laubach  svtpported  Vulliany  in  apnealing  to  the  adults'    reasoning 
power,  and  pointed  out  the  need  to  keep  the  memory  load  light.     He  had 
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no  place  in  hi8  me'ttiod  for  drill  or  gestures.     He  worked,  rs  had 
Palmer  almost  thirty  years  before,   tVirou^h  the   ear»     He  Rare  phonetics 
▼ery  gr«at  attention,     Laubaeh  beliered  in  encouraging  the  students. 
He  %TOuld  never  say  "Wo"  to  them* 

A,  G.  GRACE,  was,  for  some  years  prior  to  i^rld  Vfer  II,  Consultant 
on  Adult  Education  Problems  to  the  United   States   Office  of  Fducation. 
On  outbreak  of  war  he  was  made  Director  of  Study  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Educational  Progirumne*     The  lessons,  which  such  an  exDert  in  the  field 
of  adult  and   Immigration  education  was  able  to  read   in  the  war-time 
training  of  the  gigantic  United  States  Amy,  had  implications  for  the 
teaching  of  adult  immigrants  elsewhere*     As  mi^ht  have  been  expected 
he  kept  a  carefully  documented  i^co-d  of  his  judgments  in  P!DTTC*TI0NAL 
LT-SSOWS  FROM  'WPTI»E  TPAIWITO,   1948* 

Grace  chose  his  teachers  with  extreme  care,  and  required  -ttiem  to 
make  a  close   study  of  guidance  and  counselling,  and  personal  and 
social  adjustments.     He  worked  on  a  programme  of  continual  reclassification 
and  allowed  the   students   to  proceed  at  differential  rates  of  orogress* 
Realising  the  special  urgency  of  his  wartime     ork,  he  folloved  a 
multiple  sensory  aprroach*     This  was  possible   in  his  case  because  all 
his  equipment  demand.s  were  expeditiously  met.     This  would  not  be  likely 
vmder  nonnal  peacetime  conditions* 

The  war  brought  another  significant  development  in  T?nglish  teaching  - 
this  one  at  Tlishington,  D*C,,  in  1942*     Pour  agencies  collaborated  to 
set  up  at  TOLSON  TFACH^RS*   COLLKGE  an  OHIKFTATION  CKNT^^  FOR  STUDEFTS 
FROM  OTHER  LA.NPS,     The  enterprise  nas  financed  and  advised  by  the 
IMited   States  Department  of   State,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Division  of  International  Educational  Relations  of  the  Ifeited   States 
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Office  of  Edxxsation,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbia,     Ifergaret  L.  Emmons  was  the  first  Director,    recently 
succeeded  by  ^^  L*   DaTis#     In  the  decade  after  its  establishment, 
thousands  of  students  went  through  the  centre,  and   it   provided  an 
authentic  proving-groxmd  for  courses,   methods,  teachers,  and   standards 
of  stixierrt  achievement.     A  healthy  offshoot  from  it  was  the  American 
Language   Centre  in  iriiich  a  selected  staff  pursued   research  and 
prepared  training  courses  for  prospective  teachers  of  language  to 
innaigrsmts.     The  Centre  became  noted  for  its  exploitation  of  ingenious 
teaching  aids»      Some  account  of  the    Tilson  Teachers'   College  contribution 
appeared  in  1950  in  UNITED   STATS  OFFICE  OF  EDIJCATIOl?  BULLETIN  No,   8, 

Ifeishington  drew  its  teachers  mainly  from  Latin-America  irtiere 
experience  in  dealing  with  non-English-speaking  classes  was   readily 
obtained.     Teachers  were  unacceptable  unless  they  had  at  least  five 
years  on  such  classes.     In  addition,  they  were   required  to  con^lete 
a  soeoial  training  course   in  ^Ifeshington,     Vfeshington  innovations  in 
methods  and  aids   included  the  daily  use  of  a  phonetic  chart,   paraphrasing 
newspaper  articles  into  very  simple  English,   repeating  radio  weather 
reports  over  a  telephone  specially  fitted  for  student  practice* 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION,  TJNTT-'HSITY  OP  LONDON,  conducted 

research  eoid  trained  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 

1 
language  from  1930  onwards.     Dr.  LAUKFNCE  FAUCETT  organised  the  early 

work  but  owing  to  ill-health  tmfortixnately  was  compelled  to  give  up, 

Dr,  P,  GURREY  carried  on  for  many  years  as  Head  of  the  Department  until 


1 

P,  G\irrey,     English  Language  Teaching,     January  1947,  p,72. 
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he  went  to  Africa  to  do  field  reseazvh  and  make  a  report  to  UIT'SCO  on 

1 
the  teaching  of  English   in  Africa.       In  1948  a  Chair  specifically 

concerned  with  teaching  English  as  a   foreign  language  was  established 

2 
at  the   Institute  of  Education,  London,     PROFRSSOP  BRUCE  PATTTSON  was 

the  first  occupant* 

London  made  extensire  use  of  the  gramophone,  and  regarded  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  phonetics  as  essential  for  the  teacher.     Extensive 
reading  was  recommended  as  the  most  important  single  aid  to  learning 
the   language.     Perhaps  London's  distinctiTe  contribution  was  the 
setting-up  of  five  courses  for  teachers  at  various   levels,   in  vAiich 
training  was  given  in  the  preparation  and  grading  of  teaching  material, 
vocabulary  selection,  phonetics,  and  practice  teaching  with  non-English- 
speaking  classes* 
Summary  of  British  and  United   States  of  America   STorkers,  1926-1952* 

VBiile  alms  did  not  diange  greatly  from  those  cherished  by 
Canadians,  the  approach  became  increasingly  scientific  and  experimental, 
especially  after  the  outbreak  of  Warld  l%.r  II»     Tl'ie   students'   senses 
were  assailed  from  all  quartersi  songs,  newspapers,   suitcase   laboratories, 
telephones,   radios  and  such  devices  were  employed  In  the  multiple  sensory 
approach*     ^stematic  reclassification  became  coionon  practice,  and 
students  were   subjected  to  frequent  testing. 

Some  authorities  established  special  training;  courses   for  their 
teachers,  and  almost  all  insisted  on  from  -Oiree  to  six  years'   ortinary 
experience  as  the  minimum  qualification  for  entry  on  immigrant  teaching. 
Knowledge  of  and  skill  in  using  phonetics  were   reoomniendedj  musical. 


1 

P*  Gurrey,      TTTFSCO  Report,        September  30,    1952,     Pp.26, 
2 
Bruce  Pattison,     English  I^n^uage  Teaching,      Spring  1952,  p*74* 
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dramatic  and  artistic  gifts  were  considered  desirable, 

Bnoouraginp  pixjgreas  was  made  in  providinf;  yrorkable  vocabularies 
and  designing  courses  which  moved   logically  through  the  elementary  steps* 
Textbooks  to  fit  these   courses  and,   at  the   same  time,   suit  local  conditions 
and   interests  Wf're  available.     But  a  great  deal   remained   to  be  done* 
The  passing  years  were   showing  most  authorities  thc^t  two   lessons 
weekly,  each  of  two  hours,  were  as  much  as  teacher  and   student  could 
manage  after  working  at  their  ordinary  occupations  by  day.     The  teaching 
session  spread  over  approximately  thirty  weeks.     This  session  allowed 
between  100  and  120  hours  for  Instruction,     Most  teachers  i'ound  that 
their  sttidents  atte.ined  basic   literacy  comfortably  within  this  period. 
It  becane  evident  that,  despite  continually  improving  teaching  aids, 
the   rate  at  iriiich   students  could   add  new  words   to  their  vooabulaj-y 
was  no  higher  than  the  Canadian  pioneers  had  achieved  -  between  twenty 
and  thirty  a  week. 

The  table  w^ioh  follovre   Is   of  identical  pattern  with  that  given 
earlier   (pp.   24-5)   on  Canadian  pioneers, 

TABIi^  V.      COOT  RIB"  TlOrS   BPTTISH   »M)  U«S  J^,"VPPK?PS 


Suggestions 

PALLOR,   1926, 

Aims  and  Methods 

Teachers 

Ifbrds   •••••«,,• 

"Think  in  whole 
sentences  -  give 

Train  in  phonetics. 

Iferds  added 

per  week  ••,••• 

- 

student  sense  of 

No,  of 

progress".     Show 

Lessons   ,,,,,,, 

5 

meaning  by  pantomime. 

Time  per 

Chorus  before 

Lesson  •••••••• 

■?hr. 

Individual  work. 

Measured 

Ear  before  eye. 

Achievement   •,, 

- 

96 


Suggestions 


PENRSn,VAKIA^   1 

934. 

AIM  aad  Vsthods 

Tsaehers 

Vbrds  ••••••••• 

"Aiwrlcan  citinen- 

Not  less  than  4  years 

(torda  added 

ship". 

experience.     Special 

p9r  iieek  •••••• 

- 

Suit-oase  laboratory. 

trainin:^:  in  Guidance  | 

So.  of 

Newspapers  and 

in  teaching  English 

Lessons   ••••••• 

3 

periodicals. 

to  non-English-speaking. 

Time  per 

Freqtient  testing. 

Study  Language 

Lesson  •••••••• 

Z  hrs. 

characteristics. 

Msasured 

Ai^ieTBEieat   ••• 

- 

NRWTOKK   (HOriTOll), 

ldi?4. 

■^ 

•ibixls  ••••••••• 

596 

"Social  adjustments 
in  unfandlior  diffi- 

atsst follow  explicit 
direotione;  work 

Jords  added 

per  week  •••••• 

16 

cult  ennrircaiiiient". 

combine s  social 

So*  of 

Songsj  tracing  to 

service  and  group 

Lessons  ••••••• 

2 

learn  writing. 

study.     Kteow  custcms 

Time  per 

of  Isgnl grants. 

Lesson  •••••••• 

2  his. 

Ilsasured 

80-100 

AehieveiTiEint  ••• 

hrs. 

SEATTLE    (PO^'^  ?F 

& 

Tlorda  ••••••••• 

_ 

"Basic  literacy  for 
SMisonal  workers  in 

C  years  experience. 
Voice  production. 

Hards  adued 

per  week  •••••• 

- 

Northern  fisheries". 

Phonics.     Ability  in 

No.  of 

Singing  rhyinos  to 

music  and  choral 

Lessons  ••«•••• 

2 

prerent  slurring 

vvork.     Sketching 

Tiae  per 

final  consonants. 

skill. 

Lssson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

Use  oi*  mirrors  to 

iieasured 

80-100 

correct  positions  of 

AohieTement  ••• 

hrs. 

vocal  organs. 

»rH.  CAEOLIKA. 

^de   BHiTTT""),   1940, 

VSbrds  ••••••••• 

> 

"Good  citizenship". 

Teachers  fr oat- 

%rd8  added 

Project  aiid 

Col  lege  Faculty 

ip9T  week  •••••• 

- 

discussion. 

High   Scliool 

Ko«  of 

I/iyraen 

Lessons  ••••••• 

2 

Pre-servlce  training 

Time  per 

in  project  technique 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  lir. 

oven  for  Faculty. 

Bsasured 

Ach le veimn'b  ••• 

76  hrs. 

»««•*• < 
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Suggestions 

OGDEN,   1943. 
W>ru8   ••••••••• 

850 

AiiTis  and  Methods 

Teachers 

"Enable  every  man  to 

Speak  very  clearly 

'Vfordt  added 

do  his  talking  in 

at  first,   later  at 

per  week  •••••• 

20 

English", 

normal  rate. 

Ko.  of 

Review  every  6th  step. 

Lessons   ••••••• 

4 

Key  word-list. 

Time   per 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

Measured 

Aehle-vement   ••• 

100  hrs. 

EICHAPDS,   1943- 

9. 

Wbrds   ••••••••• 

"500 

"Build  working  model 
of  full  English", 

Follow  guide  rigidly. 
Controlled  vocabulary. 

Vfords  added 

per  week  •••••• 

20 

Prevent  "parroting". 

Students  do  most 

No,  of 

Physical  demonstration 

talking. 

Lessons   ■•••••• 

2 

of  meaning. 

Time  per 

Lesson  •••••••• 

2  hrs. 

Measured 

100-120 

Achievement   ••• 

hrs« 

mR'RlSj^  1945. 

nbi*d8  ••••••••• 

2500 

"Instinctive  language 
sense". 

Explicit  inst unctions. 
Good  speaking  voice. 

'iVords  added 

per  week  •••••• 

- 

Impression  of  a  wort 

Special  training 

No,  of 

a   "notable   impression". 

course. 

Lessons   ••••••• 

4 

Til  inking  to  be  in 

Time  per 

sense  groups* 

Lesson  •••••••• 

1  hr. 

Measured 

Ach  ie vement   • • « 

- 

FCKMTJSLTTT,   1946 

• 

'Vbrds   ••••••••• 

"600 

"Adult  sophisticated 
vocabulary". 

lAist  be  travelled, 
"laughter  a  friend," 

Words  added 

oer  week  •••••» 

25 

Pictorial,     Tender 

No,  of 

from  subject  to 

Lessons   ••••••• 

1 

subject. 

Time  per 

Lesson  •••••••• 

2  hrs. 

Measured 

64  hrs. 

AehieTement   ••• 

Cert,  at 
end  of 
course. 

*  »   »  f  f 
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Sugpiestions 


VULLIAMT,   1946, 
'•fords   ••••••••• 

Vibrds  added 

1000 
20 
2 
1  hr. 
65  hrs. 

Aims  and   '.fethods 

Teachers 

"Linguistic  sense". 
Teach  course  exactly 
as  set  out. 
Students  copy  out  full 
lesson,  even  pictures. 

Hse  adults'    reasoning 
power.     Do  NOT  speak 
slowly  and  deliberately. 
Have  everything  pre- 
pared before  the 
lesson. 

No,   of 
Lessons    >«•< 

Time  oer 
Lesson  ••••< 

Measured 
AohieveriBTit 

•  •• 

LAUBACH,   1947, 

16o0 

40 

5 

"Give  student  greatest 
hour  of  his   life". 
No  dirill.     No  gestures. 
Phonetics  chiefly. 

Never  tell  students 

-lords  added 

NO,     Use  adults* 
desire  for  light 
memory  load  and 
reasoning  power. 

No,  of 

Tlitie  per 

1  hr, 
120-150 

hrs. 

Measured 

Achievement 

•  •• 

GRACE,    1948, 
flbrds   •«,••< 

, 

Grade  4 
level 

5 

1  hr, 

100-120 

hrs» 

"Understand,  join  in 
everyday  talk". 
Multiple  sensory 
approach. 

Differential  rates  of 
pi^gress.     Continual 
reclassif ication# 

Study  guidance  and 
counsellingj  personal 
and   social  adjustments. 

%rde  added 
ner  irteelr    ••< 

No,   of 
Lessons    •••• 

Time  per 

Le  s  s?  on    •  >  .  .  < 

Measured 
Achievement 

•  •  • 

WASHINGTON, 

195 

0. 
"500 

20 
15    Short 
Co\u*se 

1  hr, 

120  hrs, 

"Orientation  of 
foreign  stixients". 
Phonetic   Chart. 
Radio  weather  reoorts 
repeated  over  phone. 
Paraphrase  newsrmper 
articles. 

5  years  experience. 
Mainly  Latin-America, 
Spring  Training  Course, 
Use  slurred  street 
speech  for  anecdotes. 

Ifords  added 
per  week  ,,« 
No,  of 
Lessons    ••■< 

•  «• 

Time  per 
Lesson  ••,,, 

Measured 

Achievement 

•  •• 

r.'TTT^ 
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LCi'^nnw,  1952 


Suggestions 
Alms  and  Methods  Teachers 


"Vsrds  •••••••• 

•     - 

"language  as  an 

5  courses  t?t  London* 

iVords  added 

aotiTitjr  of  nind  and 

Cover  all  Lfethods* 

per  veok  ••••• 

•     - 

personality". 

Preparation  and 

Ko«  of 

Exact  imitation  in 

Grading  of  Teaching 

Lsssoaa  •••••• 

•     3 

chorus  work* 

Hate rial* 

Time  oer 

questions  TJOT  for 

Vocabulary  Selection* 

Lesson  ••••••• 

•  1  hr. 

ooBprehension  but  to 

honetios*     Teaching 

lisasvired 

get  stxjdents  to  U?^ 

of  non-Knglish- 

AflnlovuBBnt  • • 

xmw  words*     Rothii^ 
equals  extensiTS 
readiqg •     Gramophone 
and  Phonetics 
essential* 
Value  of  itinerant 
expert  advisers  ''OT 
inspectors* 

soeaklng  classes* 

»■   «    *   t  ■♦ 
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(TIAPTF.P  III 

Until  large-scale  immigration  began  in  the  last  four  years, 
1949-52,  'English  teaching  of  immigrants  had  been  carried  on  only 
spasmodically*  Individual  contributions  had  been  valxiable,  bnt  not 
widely  knonn*  Most  of  what  was  preoared  was  in  the  siaple  form  of 
mimeogi«.phed  sheets  distributed  among  those  interested,  in  the 
innnediate  community,  ^thin  the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  for  example, 
the  following  ners  some  of  those  who  compiled  lessons  and  supplementary 
exei^sisest  Hr«  E*  !•  MeCulley,  of  St.  Catharines}  Mr*  C*  G«  Markham, 
of  London;  Dr,  Tanser,  of  Chathamj  Miss  E«  C»  Jones  of  Kingston* 
The  teachers  at  "Wndsor,  led  by  Mr,  Stuart  M»  Tuck,  constructed  cross- 
word puEzles  in  simple  English  for  the  students.  At  Kitchener  ?'t,  '^,  (T, 
Sehweitser  and  his  staff  preoared  interesting  supplementary  exercises; 
at  Ottawa  U.  Antol  provided  an  interpreting  and  counselling  service  for 
the  students*   In  i^any  centres  business  firms  supplied  additional 
reading  material  in  the  form  of  advertisement  posters*  The  service 
elubs*  church  clubs,  and  voluntary  organisations,  like  the  I,O.D.E.* 
T.y.CA.  and  T.W.CA.,  arranged  social  gatherings  which  all  had 
supplementary  educational  value*  It  is  proposed  tc  deal  at  greater 
length  with  several  other  contributions  which  seem  to  have  special 
significance*  A^ter  each  of  the  headings  which  follow,  the  name  or 
title  of  the  leader  in  the  contribution  epnesirs  in  brackets* 
British  Columbia*   (Dr.  E*  C*  Lucas)* 

To  British  Columbia  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  fall  of  1948,  came 
a  group  of  immigrant  girls  -  Displaced  Persons,  English  classes  were 
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formed   for  them  to  expedite   their  assimilation  as  Canadians*     One 
Ingenious   teacher,  who  Tolunteered  to  take  a  class  for  the  T«'%C,A», 
hurriedly  put  together  a  course  to  meet  -the  need*     The  teacher  kept 
one   lesson  ahead   of  the  girls  she  was  teaching.     The  material  was 
mimeographed  and  eventi«lly  used  in  the  other  Y.'T.C^.  classes. 
Later,   its  influence   spread   from  Victoria  to  Vancouver,  and,  finally, 
all  over  the  Province*     The  title  of  the  work  was  ENGLISH  ^'^'^  Wyf 
CANADIANS  -  the  author,  Dr,  E,  C*  LUCAS*      She  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and  had  gone  to  the   Sorbonne  in  Paris 
i^era  she  took  her  doctor's  degree*      She  returned  to  teach  In  the 
schools  of  British  Columbia  for  three  years,  and  was  principal  of  a 
high  school  for  six  years*     Ifeanwhile,   the  High  School  Correspondence 
Division  hs.d  developed  to  the  stage  ishere  it  needed  a  writer  of  Freneh 
courses*     Dr,  Lucas  was  invited  to  join  in  that  capacity,  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  years  on  the  staff,   she  was  appointed  Director  in  1940* 

To  the  course  ENGLISH  I  FOE  NSiT  CANADIANS,  compiled   in  1948  and 
early  1949,   she  later  added  an  FNGLISH  II  FOR  VKW  CANADIANS  to  cater 
for  those  students  continuing  beyond  the  elementary  stage*     The 
provincial  government  paid  for  the  printing  of  the  courses,  and  they 
were  dlstribvrted  free  to  immigrant  classes  and  to  teachers*     "NGLISH  I 
met  the  needs  of  those  vitio  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English  but 
who  had  received  an  education  in  a   foreign  land*     It  was  not   suitable 
for  correspondence,  but  required  -the  help  of  a  teacher.     It  was  put  out 
in  imits  so  that  students  with   some  knowledge  of  ^^^nglish  might  commence 
at  a  more  advanced  point*     A  ]iani».l  of  Teaching  Directions  was  supplied 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  had  no  experience  in  teaching  but 
who  did  command  the  English  language*     If  students  were  able  to  eooplete 
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the  course  in  ENGLISH  II  in  addition  to  that  in    "MGLISF  I  and  to  pass 

an  examination,  they  received  a  certificate  in  English   and   Citizenship 

idiieh  they  might  shoir  to  the   judge  vdien  they  appeared   in  court  for  the 

1 
hearing  of  their  petition  in  eitisenship* 

Dr,  Luoas  had  in  mind  that  the  children  of  immigrants  would  quickly 

learn  to  speak  English,  and  she  felt  that  it  was   important  to  give  the 

parents  as   rich  a  vocabulary  as  the  children  would  acquire.     Her 

vocabulary,  then,  was  chosen  to  cover  approximately  1,500  words  by  the 

end  of  ENGLISH  I*     She  defended  this  decision  in  a  newspaper  article  thus: 

"Teachers  have  found  among  their  students  raai^  cultured  people  with  a 

wide   range   of  thinking  vrfio  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a   limited 

vocabulary.     People  who  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking  with  precision 

and  with  fine  shades  of  meaning  go  back  to  their  own  language  when  they 

2 
are  not  equipped  to  think  in  English",       New  words  were  added  at  the 

ra'.e  of  forty  a  week.     Aids  were  store,   seed  and  farm  machinery  catalogues; 

a  scrapbook  containing  pictures  of  clothing,  food,   furniture;  and  so  on» 

i?eal  money  was  used   in  the  classroom.     Dialogues  were   included  in  the 

lessons* 

The  chief  method  was  the  Gouin,  or  general  demonstration  method.  For 

example,  v*ien  dealing  with  money,  an  impromptu  dialogue  would  be  arranged 

between  a  student  as  customer  and  one  as  stoi«  clerk.  The  teacher  was 

urged  to  get  the  proper  rhythm  and  accentuation  of  the  English  sentence 

to  establish  a  sentence-pattern  in  questions  and  replies.  The  students 

should  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  word  before  they  had  learned  to 


1 

E,  C.  Lucas,   Letters  Dec.  10,  1952:   Jan.l2,  1953. 
2 

E.  C.  Lucas,  Food  for  Thought,  Jan.,  1950,  p. 24. 
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pronoTPiee   itj  only  then  vb.8  it  permissible  to  look  at  the  book# 

Wiile  realising  the  need   for  in-servioe  training  of  teachers,  and 
of  the  Talu«  of  the  work  of  aa  itinerant  supeirvisor.  Dr.   Lucas  was 
faeed  with  the  problem  that  the   ni-ovincial  goremraent  was  not  ready  to 
STjend  aiy  more  money  on  the  teaching  of  English  to  immigrants.     In 
Biritish  Colunb5a  thei^  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  that  the  education 
of  immigrants  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Teachers  were  directed  by  Dr»  Lucas  to  let  the  student  do  the 
most  talking  and  to  get  him  to  lose  his  self-consciousness.     The  teacher 
was  to  speeJc  clearly  and  carefully*     In  pronunciation,   it  was  necessary 
to  draw  attention  to  the  exact  shane  of  the  mouth  for  forming  sounds  in 
certain  words  -  for  example,  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  "a"  in 
"jnat"  with  the  lips  closed* 

Dr.  Lucas  considei-ed  that  teachers  required  ability  in  dramatic 
work  without  being  Impressively  histrionic.     An  ear  for  music  would  be 
valuable   in  teaching  class-singing.     Some   of  the  songs   included  at  the 
end  of  the   Students*  Ifenuals  weret  the  National  Anthems;   such  old 
favourites  as   "F^arly  One  Morning",   "There   is  a  lAdy  Sweot  and  5ind", 
"Drink  to  Me  Only"j  and   the  rousing  choruses  of   "Clementino",   "There 
is  a  Tevem"*,   "The  Three  Crows",   "All  Through  the  Night",   "All  People 
That  on  Farth  Do  Dwell"}  finally,  there  was  a  small  selection  of 
Christmas  carols,  negro  spirituals,  and  sea   shanties. 
Quebec  -  ?-^ontreal.      (Joseph  Kage) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  at  Montreal,  as  early  as  1920, 
the  Jewish  Iimnigrant  Aid    Society  opened  a  programrae  for  primary  aid  to 
the  immigrants,  placing  them  in  homes  and   contacting  officials  of  the 
government  on  their  behalf.     This   scheme  was  effective   in  the  period 
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between  the  two  ware  but  vi^en  the  increased  inmigration  took  effect  by 
1946,   something  nusre  had  to  be  done,     Mr,  JOSEPH  KAGE,  of  the  Faculty 
of  McGill  University,  was  called  in  and  asked  to  orpani«e  and  direct  a 
fvill  social  service  programme.     For  this  he  *?a8  well  fitted  by  ability, 
training,  and  experience, 

lie  held  the  degrees  of  B,A»,   B.3c#   ir  conmeroe,   and  I'.Ji*  in 
history  smd   philosophy |  further,   he  was  a  graduate   in  social  work  and 
comraunity  organization  from  i'cGill  University  School  of  Social  %rk  and 
he  matriculated  for  the  doctorate  in  Social   k^elfare  at  Columbia 
University,     His  professional  experience  covered  service  as  a  teacher 
and  assistant  principal,  Jewish  People's   Schools,  a  director  of  simuner 
camps  for  children,  a  lecturer  in  psychology  and  history  in  the  McGill 
School  of   Social  ^rk.     He  was   Chairman  of  the  Public  Affairs   Committee 
of  the   Canadioji  Association  of  Social  Vforkers,  the  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  McGill  School  of  Social   iferk,  and  a  member  of 
the   Board  of  Governors  of  the  ?.tontreal   Council  for  New  Immigrants,     As  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Jewish  ^VMters*  Association  he  had  command 
of  several  languages,   incltiding  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  German,  and  Russian, 
Ifo  was  well  knovm  as  a  contributor  to  the  Jewish  and  English  Press,   in 
ii^iioh  his  articles  on  social  welfare  appeared   regularly. 

He  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  the   campaign  for  assimilating 
the  immigrants.     He  organized   social  workers   to  meet  the  New  Canadians  at 
the  ports  and  to  arrange  finance  and  guidance  for  those  vrtio  needed  them. 
The  primary  need  was  to  get  them  employment  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
it  was  found  that  a  number,  even  of  the  skilled  people,  needed  re-training 
if  they  were  to  be  suitable   for  employment  in  Canada,     From  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  then,   language  training  was  ■Uie  first  need. 
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If  workers  eould  speak  and  understand  eren  a  little  Knglish  or  French, 
their  chances  wera,  to  that  extent,  better. 

Mr*  Kage  set  up  classes  at  no  fees  to  the  pupils;  and  with  no 
financial  assistance  from  the  govemment,  trained  his  teachers  through 
monthly  meetings,  and  mimeographed  directions  to  them,  and  set  about 
preparing  his  own  material  for  lessons  and  experimenting  with  methods* 
He  secured  the  use  of  the  Baron  Bjmg  High  School  by  paying  rent  to  the 
School  Board  and  contributing  to  the  salary  of  the  janitor# 

McLean  and  ?fat8on»s  book  ESGLISB  POH  HETOOMEBS  he  found  useful 
as  a  base  and  on  it  prepared  his  own  work  exercises*     His  teachers 
foxmd  that,  as  the  classes  progressed,   there  was  a  great  demand  for 
supplementary  reading*     Some  years  before,   Mr*  Kage  had  written  a  series 
for  the  local  press  called   "Pages  from  Canada's   Story"*      Some   of  the 
titles  vere   "The  First  British  Colony  in  North  America  -  Newfoundland"* 
"Jacques  Cartier",    "The  Golden  Dog",   "The  First  Canadian  Farmer",   "The 
liirs  Mth  the  Indians",   "Henry  Hudson"*     Mr*  Kage  took  these  and 
simplified  the   Ifmguage  to  suit  the  students  of  elementflry  English* 
Each  sketch  oovered  about  four  mimeographed  pages*     They  were   immediately 
popular  with  students  and  teachers  and   remained  an  in5)03rtant  supplement 
in  the  Montreal  classes*     Tliat  their  appeal  went  beyond  Kr*  Kage*s  own 
organisation  was  e-ridenced  in  the  fact  that  tiie   Roman  Catholic   School 
Board  secured  permission  frcm  Mr*  Kage  to  translate  some  of  them  into 
French  for  its  own  classes* 

The  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  classes   in  1953  numbered  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  most  of  them  in  English,  about  one-tenth  in  French*     Kr* 
Kage  was  able  to  retain  the  services  of  about  ten  public  scliool  teachers^ 
one  high  school  teacher,  and  a  number  of  university  gjraduates  with 
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teaching  experience,  although  they  were  no  longer  professional  teachers. 

The  total  enrolment  in  the  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Society's  schools  was 

1 
approxine.tely  3,600  in  the  spring  of  1953.   That  indicated  the  notable 

growth  since  the  modest  beginnings  of  IS^G. 

Other  egeneies  in  Montreal  caring  for  immigrants  in  1955  werei 

The  C8.thollc  School  Board,  of  which  M*  Bene  Gaiithier  was  Director  of 

Service  to  New  Canadians)  the  International  Y«V,C«A.«,  of  which  Mr, 

Ernest  Taylor  was  the  director  of  classes;  and  the  New  Canadian  School 

of  the  Anglican  Church,  directed  by  the  He-v#  Norman  Gore.  These 

agencies  w«re  linked  in  the  Montreal  Co-ordinating  Council  for  Now 

Immigrants*  This  alert  organisation,  in  September,  1952,  collaborated 

with  the  Canadian  Citisenship  Council  in  conducting  four  seminars  for 

the  training  of  teachers  of  immigrants*  The  subjects  weret  The 

Background  of  Immigrants,  by  H»  Seywardj  Aspects  of  Immigrant  Adjustment, 

by  Miss  Constance  Haywardj  Demonstration  teaching  of  Elementary  Language 

and  Citizenship,  by  Miss  M«  F»  Gaynor;  Adult  Education  and  Immigrant 

Education,  by  the  Rev,  R,  Eric  O'Connor;  Advanced  Language  Teaching 

and  Pronvmciation  Problems,  by  Mr,  "^lliam  C,  Hankinson  and  Miss  y.»   F, 

Gaynorj  The  Role  of  the  Ethnic  Croup  in  the  Integration  of  the 

Xamigrant,  by  Dr,  V,  J,  Kaye;  the  Local  Scene,  by  Mr,  Robert  Hillj 

and  The  Teaching  of  Citisenship  -  A  Panel  Discussion,  led  by  Mr,  Joseph 

2 
Kage*  These  seminars  brought  together  powerful  forces  in  immigrant 

education  in  Canada, 


1 

Annual  Report  (1952)  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Society, 
2 

Digest  Report  from  Canadian  Cititenship  Cotmc^l,  148  Laurier 
Avenue,  Ottawa* 
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Saskatchewan  and  the   Canadian  Citigenahip  Coimcil,   Cyttavret.    (Miss  M,  P.  ^ynor) 

The   Cons'iltant  on  Inonigrant  Education  for  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Council,  MISS  M»  F.  QAYNOR,  did  good   TOrk  in  training  teachers   of 
iioniigrants*     Miss  Ge.ynor  was  bom  and  educated   in  Saslmtchewan. 
Following  graditation,   she  taught  for  several  years   in  the  provincial 
schools  and,  after  wer  service,   in  1945  was  appointed   Supei-visor  of 
Cititenahip  Education  in  the  Adult  Education  Division  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Department*     The  problems  of  imLiigrant  education 
iinnediately  confronted  her.     Aware   of  iiie  claims  of  Hasic  English  and 
of  the  work  of  Dr.   I.  A.    Richards  of  Harverd,   she   studied  under 
his  direction,  at  intervals  visiting  other  universities  and  observing 
the  work  of  other  teachers  of  immigrants #     'Tith  oth'^r  enthusiasts 
(among  them  Vr^  H»  H«  Monkman,  of  Toronto)  she  attended  a  course  in 
the  training  of  teachers  in  Basic  English  at  Laval  University,   Quebec 
City,   and,   in  the   siiramer  of  194S,   1947  and   1948,   organised  courses 
at  her  own  university  in  Saskatchewan,  along  somewhat  similar  lines* 

Her  teacher-training  course  covered  six  weeks  with  three  hours 
a  day,  in  all  a  session  of  90  hours  study.  Briefly,  the  following 
were  the  units  of  the  course  t 

(l)     Problems  of  learning  a  second  language  - 

(a)  the  teacher  demonstrating  methods  in  the  new 
language  -  graamer,  rules,  vocabulary  -  that 
is,  the  old-fashioned  me-tiiod, 

(b)  the  teacher  demonstrating  methods   in  the  new 
language  with  Basic,   linking  words  and  actions, 
using  a  controlled  vocabulary  with  words  and 
structiure-oattems  being  taught  -  that  is,  the 
syntax-pattern  approach  of  Basic  English, 
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(2)     How  to  progress   from  the  first  lesson. 
(S)      Basic  Engli*   and  the  word  list# 

(4)  Examination  of  the  textbook. 

(5)  Analysis  of  each  of  the  SO  lessons   in  the  textbook  with 
demonstration  teaching* 

(6)  Exanimtion  of  the  other  textbook  -  ENGLIST!  SFLP-TAITtFT 
TKROUTtH  PICTUHES  -  and  a  coinparison  of  it  with  LEARNING 

THE  RITGLTSH  LANGUAGE. 

(7)  Films,  film-strios,   records. 

(8)  Tfriting  in  basic  English  -  stories,  citizenship  information. 

(9)  Itiat  about  formal  gramnar? 

(10)  Second-year  work  -  aidvaneed  classes. 

(11)  Teaching  illiterates   or  near-illiterates,   especially  those 
with  a  different  alphabet  in  their  mother-tongue  -  for 
example   Chinese  or  Ukrainians. 

(12)  The  work-shop  - 

(a)  preparation  of  teaching  aids  -  maps,  charts, 
flash-cards,  etc. 

(b)  assigned  reading;   Basic  English  films  produced 

by  ?feroh  of  Time;  films  for  citizenship;   recordinga, 
8aid  other  audio-visiml  aids. 

The  work  Miss  Gaynor  was  doing  attracted  attention  from  outside  her 

own  Province.      In  the  fall  of  1948  she  was  asked  to  join  the  staff  of 

the   Canadian  Citizenship  Council  at  Ottawa  as   Consultant  on  Immigrant 

Education.     From  that  tims   oncrards  her  services  xtere  at  the  disposal 

of  any  organizations  controlling  classes  for  immigrants  throughout 

Canada.      She  travelled  widely,   lecturing  and  demonstrating,  and 

training  teachers  whore   requested  to  do  so.      She  streamlined  her 

course   so  that,   in  her  own  words  she   "trained  teachers   in  periods  ranging 

from  two  hours  up  to  twenty  hours".     She  worked  in  close  co-operation 

with  Dr.   Richards  and  his   staff  at  Harvard,   and   sponsored  a  great  deal 
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of  siipplementary  reading  material  for  Canadian  use,   Ihen  there  was 
delay  In  the  production  of  Book  IV  in  the  LEARNING  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  SERIES,  Miss  Gaynor  furnished,  first,  a  mimeograohed  and, 
tlien,  a  pilnteo  guide  for  teachers  as  to  the  correct  procedure  beyond 
Book  III.  At  yier  office  in  Ottawa,  she  conducted  an  information  bureau. 
Teachers  from  all  over  Canada  and  the  ttoited  States  wrote  to  her  with 
their  problems  and  she  assisted  them  to  the  limit  of  her  power. 
Toronto.  (H,  H.  Monkman) 

Thei«  was  one  further  tributary  of  the  gradiaally  widening  stream 
of  achievement  in  immigrant  education  which  should  be  traced  with  some 
care.  This  was  the  contribution  nade  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Uonkman  of  Toronto, 
Ontario.  The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  had  conducted  classes  in 
Englidi  auti  citizenship  for  New  Canadians  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  demand  on  their  service  had  fluctuated  considerably  in 
accordance  vltli  the  rate  of  immigration.  Between  1930  and  1940  classes 
had  fallen  to  a  mininum.  Mr.  Monkman  was  called  to  the  principalship 
in  1941.  He  wts  a  graduate  in  Arts  and  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  r.nd  took  a  keen  interest  in  immigrant  work  soon  after  graduation. 

Then  he  took  up  his  task  in  1941,  there  were  two  immigrant  classes, 
total  enrolment:  75  students.  VBien  he  handed  it  over  to  his  successor 
six   years  l/iter,  there  were  approximately  2,000  students  in  over  40 
classes.  He  found  the  supply  of  textbooks  inadequate  and  the  prescription 
for  the  course  non«>existent.  He  was  able  to  piece  something  together 
out  of  the  works  of:  RBAMANj  lieLEAH  AND  mTSON}  FCKERSLK^'j  and  rST, 
but  the  latter  pair  were  not  suited  to  Canadian  conditions,  dealing  as 
they  did  with  English  and  Indian  settings. 
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T'\BIJ?  VI.     SXPAHSION  OF  TORO?fTO  KFROUiKWTS   KVD  CLASSES, 
YTAHS  1941-48 


Year 

KnrolBwnt 

Clasnes 

1941 

75 

2 

1944-46 

267 

7 

1945-46 

312 

9 

1946-47 

350 

10 

1^47-48 

1202 

40 

As  •tit*  ©npolment  expanded  the  problem  of  seourlng  suitable 
teachers  bectune  more  aeute*     It  hnd  been  the  practice  to  giTe 
"occasional"  teachers  the  posts*     Schib  of  these  w>  re  extremely  good« 
but  marryr,  as  would  be  expected,  T»ere  inept*     At  first  the  payment 
nas  only  jf  4*00  a  night  -  not  really  attractive*     ^  strenuous  efforts 
from  the  principal,  this  was  Increased  to  ^  5*00  and  later  to  ^6*25  - 
w5th  the   result  thut  the  positions  were  more  sought  after  and  the 
principal  was  able  to  make  some  selection*     "rooesding  by  trial  and 
error,  ''j**  !4nn]anan  decided  that  special  training  must  be  given  to  the 
staff*     His  reijuests  for  a  sumraer  course  in  teaching  English  as  a 
second  langiiage  net  with  aniable  agreesient  but  with  little  practical 
assistance*     He  arranf^ed  conferences  for  his  teachers,  gave  demonstrations, 
and  realized,  as  Miss  Geynor  hu-d  done  in  Saskatchewan,  that  teachers 
must  be  made  to  appreciate  the  problem  faced  by  foreigners  when  learning 
a  new  language*     With  this  in  mind,  he  was  able  to  arreuige  to  have  his 
teachers  taught  in  the  Yugoslavian  language,  an  effective  device  of 
letting  us 

"•See  ourselves  as  others  see  us"# 

Winston  ChurcJiill's  chanqpioning  of  C.  K,  ry;DFW»S  Basic  'English 
airoused  Mr*  Monkman's  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  using  it  for 
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his  classes*  In  newspaoer  references  he  read  of  the  -work  of  Dr. 
Richards  at  Harvard,  and  when  a  training  course  for  teachers  was 
hold  at  Laval  University,  in  1947,  he  went  off  hopefully  to  Ouebee 
to  study  the  new  techniques.  The  course  was  imder  the  direction  of 
Dr»  I .  A .  Richards  and  Miss  Gibson  viho   collaborated  with  him  in  most 
of  his  impoirtant  reseairoh  and  nublic"tions»   It  lasted  for  eight  weeks 
and  was  aimed  at  instructing  teachers  to  handle  a  course  up  to  the  level 
of  1,000  word  vocabulary, 

Mr.  Monkman  watched  skilled  demonstrations  of  teaching  directly  in 
a  new  langviage,  vdth  no  use  of  the  mother-tongue;  and  he  was  given  amp]« 
opportvinity  to  practise  for  himself  under  experienced  supervision.  In 
small  groups  he  and  his  colleagues  studied  the  organisation  of  teaching 
programiaes,  facilities  and  aidsj  and  had  some  practice  in  pretwirlng 
teaching  material  couched  in  limited  English*  He  was  introduced  to  the 
use  of  records,  tape  recorders,  films  an*  film-strips  for  heloing 
illiterates.  He  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to  learn  in  the  laboratory 
how  to  make  his  own  film-strips.  He  took  part  In  discussions  on  special 
methods,  such  as  the  making  up  of  songs  at  the  vocabulary  level  of  the 
students I  the  place  of  excursions  to  historical  sites,  factories,  and 
places  of  interest  where  explanations  could  bo  given  to  the  students 
in  language  simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  them. 

The  important  influence  of  the  Laval  experience  on  Mr,  Monkman  was 
that  it  gave  him  practical  contact  with  a  system  of  which  he  had  thus 
far  only  theoretical  knowledge.  It  stimulated  his  own  powers  of 
invention  and  provided  him  with  many  ideas  already  being  translated  to 
reality  by  Richards  at  R-4rvard#  He  returned  from  Laval  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Richards'  plan  would  work,   A.long  beside  him  there. 
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Yugoslav  coal-oiiners  had  studied  the  new  langv»ag;e,  and,  vdthin  fire 

weeks,  had  learned  sufficient  to  be  able  to   return  to  England,  i^ere 

they  were  employed  teaehing  their  eoirqiatriots   in  the  FInglish  coal  mines* 

He  was  convinced  that  teachers  do  need   special  training  for  immigrant 

work  -  that  they  should,   first  of  all,  make  a  careful   study  of  the 

Guide  to  the  Teacher  provided  with  the  LFARNING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

SFRIES.     An  exchange  of  problems  with  each  other  at  conferences  would 

be  of  great  assistance,  but  most  effective  would  be  some  kind  of 

continuous  sunsnex^school  training  of  a  minimiaa  of  four  to  five  weeks* 

Toronto*      (J*  G*  Johnston) 

Owing  to  pressure  of  University  Extension  work,   Mr*  Monkman 

imfortunately  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Night   Schools   in  1948* 

He  was   succeeded  by  Mr*  J*  G*  Johnston,  who  followecJ   the  pattern  so 

expertly  laid  down,  and  availed  himself  of  new  material  and  methods 

continually  coming  available   to  expand  and   improve  the  nrogramme*      In 

the  four  years   1949-52,  the  total  enrolment  of  immigrants  in  classes 

conducted  by  the  Toronto   Boa3?d  of  Education  vmder  Vr*  Johnston's 

principalship  averaged  over  5,000,  \vlth  over  a  hundred  and   seventy 

teachers*     This   represented  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  work  done  with 

immigrants   in  the  i^ole  province  of  Ontario* 

TABLE  VII*       ENROUrFTS  AND   CLASSES,   TORONTO    •"^  ^^^  ^    ^^o, 
IN  THE  Y?;a?S  1948  -   1953* 


Year 

Enrolment 

Classes 

Toronto 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Ontario 

1948-49 

1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 

2546 
4700 
4500 
5543 
5607 

12,710 
15,080 
12,919 
24,354 
22,456 

81 
118 
127 
176 
172 

5?3 
591 
542 
846 
772 

'Y 
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Recent  derelopments   in  the  system  of  immigrant  education  in  Ontario. 
(Coniniunity  Progrannaes   Branch  of^  iiie  Ontario  Department   of  Education) 


Itien  the  Pacific  nar  ended  in  August,  1945,  eduentionists  in 
Ontario  did  not  delay  long  in  launching  a  campaign  to  assimilate 
immigrants.     The  Iftiiversities  Adult  Education  Board,   in  October,   1945, 
asked  that  a  course  be  prepared  suitable  for  the  training  of  immigrants 
in  English  and  Citizenship.     Because  he  was  known  to  be  an  enthusiast 
for  the  Richards'  methods,  Vr»  H«  H»  Monkman  tubs  entrusted  with  the 
task*     The   course  he  had  prepared  nms  tried  oirh,   under  his  direction, 
at  the  King  Edward  School,  Toronto,  from  February,   1946,     In  May  of 
that  same  year  a  Citizenship  Supervisor  ims  appointed  to  launch  a 
province-wide  programme,  and  an  official  opening  was  held  on  September 
19,   1946. 

The  title   "Ontario  Adult  '^'ducation  Board"   replaced  the  earlier 
"diversities   Adult  Education  Board".      School  Boards  and  Boards   of 
Education  throxighout  the  province  were  asked  to  arrange  classes.     In 
areas  where   regular  teachers  wer«  unavailable,  the  newly-formed   Board 
imdertook  to  provide   instructors. 

In  Ifciy  of  the  next  year,   1947,  nomenclature  underwent  a  third 
change  -  the  "Community  Programmes  Branch"  of  the  Ontario  Departmenb 
of  Education  took  over  from  the    "Ontario  Adult  Education  Board".     For 
purposes  of  administration,  the  province  was  divided  into  five    (later 
furttxer  stib-divided  into  eight)  parts,  and  a  district  representative 
appointed  for  each< 

(1)  Eastern  Ontario,  with  Ottawa  for  the  centre. 

(2)  Central,   vrith  Toronto  the  centre. 

(3)  Western,  with  London  the   centre. 
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(4)  Northern,  with  North  Bay  the   centre, 

(5)  North-western,  with  Port  7n.lliain  the   centre, 

Wiere   School  Boards  provided  teachers  and  equipment,  the  cost  involved 
was  subject  to  partial   repayment  by  gKoits  from  the   legislature. 
Classes  held  in  other  places  were  paid   for  directly  by  the   Community 
Programroes  Branch, 

At  first  the  students  were  charged  no  fees,  and  teachers  were 
provided  with  texts  and   guides,   as  these  became  aTailable,   ty  the 
Coimmmity  Programmes   Branch,     In  some   isolated  areas,   generous  help 
was  given  by  the  companies  irtiich  made  space  available  for  improvised 
classrooms,  and,   in  some  eases,  the  services  of  employees  who  were 
able  to  act  as  teachers.     As,  with  each  successive  session,   "the 
programnie  became  better  and  better  integrated,  there  were  demands  for 
a  full   series  of  textbooks,   sunnlementary  reading  of  all  kinds, 
teaching  aids  such  as  film-strips,   films,  tape   recorders,  and  guides 
in  teaching  pronunciation* 

By  1949  it  had  beoous  fairly  canmon  to  hold  teachers'   conferences 
for  exchange  of  ideas,  discussion  of  methods  and  aids,  and   for  bringing 
teachers  and  administrators  up  to  date.     The  Department  of  Immigration 
and   Citisenship  at  Ottawa  contributed  supplementary  pamphlets |  the 
Community  ProgramBBS   Branch  itself  con^iled  booklets;  and  the  Canadian 
Citizenship  Council,  a  voltxntary  national  body,   in  1948  ecamoenoed  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  immigrant  education, 

Ifeanwhile,  from  Harvard,  ubder  the  inspiration  of  Dr,   Richards  and 
his  staff,  the  first  three  books  covering  a  vocabulary  of  approximately 
500  words  of  the  LEARNITTO  THE  FNGLISF  LMTGUAGE   SERIES  came   into  Canada, 
and  were  adopted  by  Community  Programmes   in  1949,     The  books  were  alterefl 
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in  some  respeots  epeoifioally  for  Caztadian  use,  and  published  by  Nelson 
in  Toronto. 

In  the  field  of  pronunciation,  V\^lliam  C»  Hankinson  of  Montreal 
made  special  studies  of  the   requirements  of  the   immigrants*     He 
attracted  the  attention  of  Community  Programmes  officials  and  later 
gaTB  a  series  of  courses  instructing  teachers*     He  was  later  responsible 
for  several  publications  on  this  important  subject.     The  work  of  Ine« 
E,  Iteade  IMP^VE  YOITR  ACCE>IT  was  made  available  in  1949  and,  more 
recently    (1952)  an  Ontario  teaclier,    S.  F,  •  Stubbs,   provided  a  manual 
on  pronunciation  called  OUF  SPBSCH.     This  was  of  special  value  to 
practising  teachers  because  it  was  based  on  Ur»  Stubbs'  own  work  in 
the  immigrant  classes  of  Ontario* 


An  otitstanding  need  in  immigrant  education,  its  urgency  heightened 
by   ifcrld  ^r  II,  was  for  suitable  text-books*     Many  teachers  compiled 
their  own  exercises  and  mimeographed  them* 

In  British  Coluabia,  E*  C*  Lucas  wrote  a  course  for  beginners  in  a 
vocabulary  of  1,500  words*     She  provided  detailed  directions  in  a  teacher's 
manual  and  made  use  of  "the  Gouin  method*     She  called  to  her  aid  such 
homely  things  as  seed  and  farm  machinery  catalogues.     Fer  course   included 
ooanon  songs*     The  government  supplied  her  course^  to  students  free  of 
charge  and  recognised  completion  of  it  as  a  qualification  for  naturalisation* 

In  Montreal  Jossph  Kage  considered  language  training  the  first  need 
of  immigrants*  It  gave  them  the  best  chance  of  employment*  torking  on 
McLean  and   %tson*s  book  as  a  foundation  he  wrote  modified  courses  and 
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additional  exorcises,  and  used  parts  of  his  ovm  "Pages  from  Canada's 
Stoiy"  for  supplementary  reading.  He  received  no  financial  aid  from 
the  governnient.  To  improve  his  teachers'  efficiency  he  joined  in 
seminars  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Florence  Gaynor  was  one  of  the  experts  invited  to  the  seminars* 
She  studied  with  Dr.  Richards  at  Harvard,  and,  after  attending  a 
teacher  training  course  at  Laval,  Quebec,  set  up  her  ovm  course  for 
teachers  at  Saskatchewan,  In  19<8,  she  joinod  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Council  at  Ottawa  as  Consultant  on  Immigrant  Education. 

In  Toronto,  H«  H»  Monkman  experimented  with  demonstration  lessons 
to  his  teachers  in  YugoslaviELZi  to  emphasise  the  bewilderment  of  new 
students  of  English.  He  pressed  for  higher  salaries  for  his  teachers. 
Following  the  teacher  training  course  at  Laval,  he  became  an  advocate 
of  the  Richards  methods.  He  was  unable  to  continue  his  work  in  Toronto, 
but  had  the  satisfaction  of  witching  it  grow  \ander  J.  G.  Johnston  until 
it  embraced  almost  one-quarter  of  the  work  done  in  the  whole  of  Ontario. 

In  Vbj   1947,  Ontario  was  divided  into  five  districts  for  the 
administration  of  immigrant  education  by  the  Community  Programiues 
Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educatioxu   Ey  1949,  textbooks, 
especially  prepared  for  Canadian  use,  wore  forthcoming.  Hankinson, 
Hoade  and  Stubbs  did  helpful  work  on  simple  phonetics  and  pronunciation 
problems.   Stubts*  book  was  particularly  valuable  because  it  was  the 
product  of  his  own  teaching  experience  in  the  official  Ontario  programme. 

The  predominant  theme  of  recent  workers  in  Canada  was  the  need  for 
Bupervision  of  teachers,  a  planned  course  of  training,  and  the  provision 
of  opportunities  for  regular  oonferenees  and  discussion  of  common  oroblems. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ADMIWISTRATIOyr  OF  ENGLISH  TCACFTNO  PVOGftAWF.  TO  IMMTGf?AWTS  IN  CAT^'ADA, 

(a)  Teachers'   Salaries.     >Vith  the  exception  of  Quebec  Province, 
the  varlou6  provincial   legislatures  provide   for  gi-ants  for  part  payment 
of  salaries  through  the  Detmrtment  of  Education.     Prince  Edi«ard  Island 
pays  the  full  salaries.  New  Brunswick  60  per  cent,  others  50  per  cent. 
The  balance  is  paid  by  the  local   School  Boards.     The  grants  are  allocated 
through  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  in  Nova   Scotia  and  Newfoundland; 
Local  Boards  of  Education  and  regular  Night   Schools  in  other  provinces, 
with  the  variation  that,   in  Ontario,   the   Community  Programmes  Branch  is 
entirely  responsible  for  salaries  in  some  districts  Ti^iere  loca}.  Boards 
are  unable  to  operate.     Some  provinces  stipulate  a  Biinimum  enrolment  of 
students  before  paying  grant,  vis.  Nova   Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  -  minimum,   eight  students.      Saskatchewan  further  requires  a 
minimum  of  eight    (rural),  ten   (city)  and  a  minimum  of  ten  lessons   in  the 
session.     Alberta  sets  thirty-five  students  as  a  class  maximum.     The   rate 
of  payment  of  teachers  varies  fi-om  jj^  3  per  night  in  Prince  Edward   Island^ 
Quebec,  Newfoundland,  to  y^  10  per  night  in  Ontai-io. 

(b)  Fees  paid  ty  students  are  more  a  token  payment  than  a  contribution 
having  any  considerable  effect  on  the  financing  of  the  programme*     illiere 
Community  Programnes   Branch  works  apart  from  Local  Boards  in  Ontario,  there 
is  no  feej  nor  in  Prince  Edward  Island  nor  in  Nova   Scotia j  Ottawa    (Ont) 
and  Kingston   (Ont)   Boards  charge  nothing;   Quebec  students  pay  /  1, which 

is   refundable;   others   range  from  1^  2.50   (New  Erunewick)  to  /  12    (parts 
of  British  Columbia)  for  the  full  session.     Table  VIII     nd  Table  IX  show 
Rates  of  Payment  to  Teachers  and  Fees  payable  by  Students  in  all  the 
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provinces  and  at  the  centres  in  Ontario  and  T'ontreal  anecially  Tislted. 

TABLR  VIII.     STITDETITS'   F~E    (DOLLARS  PER  SESSION)    t    TFACT^^FS* 
SALARy    (DOLLARS  PFP  NinHT)    ALL  pP0VT?^C^S  EXC^^^T  OT^TA^T^, 


Fee 

-Salery- 

Newfoundland 

Nil 

5 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nil 

3 

TTo'va   Scotia 

Nil 

4 

Hew  Primswiok 

2.50 

6 

i^uebec 

Refundable 

3 

Manitoba 

5 

6 

SasVBtchewan 

5.50 

6 

Alberta 

12 

5 

British  Columbia 

4-12 

6 

TABLE   IX.      STirDi:vTS«    FF.E    (DOLM.nS  V':R  SFS-JON)    t    T:  ACli   .  S' 
SALART    (DOLLA.PS  PFT?  NIGTTT)    ONTARIO   CFNTPFS  VISITi^D,    AND 
JEIWSH  IIifT'lGFANT  AID   SOCIETY,   MONTREAL. 


.■  's. 

Salary 

Toronto 

5 

10 

St.  Catharine's 

5 

8 

Hamilton 

5 

10 

London 

2,50 

10 

l^ndsor 

4 

7.50 

Kitchener 

2 

9 

Otttvra. 

Nil 

8 

Kingston 

Nil 

8 

Montreal^  J.I.A.S. 

3 

5 

It  is  noteirorthy  that  Quebec  differs  from  other  provinces   in  that 
the  teaching  work  is  carried  out  by  various   organieatf one  on  a  volimtary 
basis.     There   is  evidence  that  School  Boards   receive   rent,  and  contributions 
for  payment  of  caretakers,  from  such  voliintary  workers.     In  Ifontreal  the 
voluntary  seirvice  is  shared  by  Service  Neo-Canadienj   International 
7.H.CJ\^«}  New  Canadian  School   and  Jewish   Itmnigrant  Aid    Society. 

(e)      Classrooms,  Equipment,    Books,  Aids    (films,   posters). 

In  the  main,  classrooms  and  working  equipment,   chalk,  boards,  maps 
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etc.,   are  supplied  by  the   local   School  Boards,   but,   in  isolated 
districts  •5»here  such  are  not  available,  private  companies  hpv« 
improvised  classrooms  and  offered  them  to  teachers.     Authorities 
prefer  to  usehigh  school  or  collegiate   rather  than  element<iry  buildings 
i^erever  possible,    since  desks  and  fittings  generally  are  more  suited 
to  adult  occupation.     Furthermore,  the  auditorium,  with  which  inany 
secondary  schools  are  fitted,  is  an  Ideal  place  for  group  meetings 
and  Si^cial  functions  at  Christmas  and  Graduation*     Private  companies 
and  tourist  agencies  provide  supplier  of  posters  and  illustrated 
sheets;  ii\e  National  Film  Board,   Canadian  Pacific   ^il'^iays,  the  Ford 
Conqjany  and  others  keep  flowing  a  stream  of  useful  films.     Geographical, 
historical  and  language  films  and  strips  are    ireceived   through  Local 
Boards  and  from  the   Canadian  Citizenship  Coxinoil,   a  volrmtary  national 
body  with  headquairterB  at  Ottawa  and  close  liaison  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Cltisenship  and  Immigration. 

Such  books  a*  are  considered  essential  for  teachers  and   students 
are  provided  free  by  the  Department  of  Citiisenship  and  Immigration* 
They  are  sent  direct  from  Hhe  Federal  Department  on  request,  or  are 
sxipplied  through  the   Canadian  Cititenship  Coimcil,   or  in  Ontario, 
through  the  Community  Programmes  Branch*     The  following  is  the  current 
list  for  First  Tear   Students i 

Learning  the  English  Language,   Books  1,  11,   111,   IV* 

TSarkbook  for  Learning  the  Fnglish  Langus.ge,   Books  1,   11,   111,   IV* 

Advanced  Langutige  Rxercises* 

Supplementary  Readers j 

(a)  Let's  take  a  journey  to  North  and   South  America* 

(b)  Stoiries  from  other  lands. 
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(o)     More  stortes  from  other  landB. 

(d)     Sound  the  earth  with  Captain  Slooum. 

Improve  your  aeeeut   (pesuie). 

In  addition  to  these,   students  may  purchase,  at  a  fraction  ebove 
cost  price,  other  useful  books  like  - 

General  Basic  English  Dictionary. 

The   Steps  to  Canadian  Citizenship. 
The  Ontario  practice  is  to  sell  these  through  the  looal  Boards,  each 
Night  School  requisitioning  its  own  rsupplies  and  selling  at  a  round 
figure  to  ensure  that  the  Board  will  not  lose  on  the  transaction. 

Investigation  across  Canada  reveals  that  in  every  province  but 

British  Columbia  "ttie  L5ARNIU'?  THE  ENGLISH  IANGU.AGE  series,   the  ^vork 

of  Dr.  I.  A.  Richards  and   Christine  M.  Gibson,  is  the  chief  textbook. 

ENGLISH  THHOHGH  PICTURRS   (Richards)   is  used  extensively  in  rural  ai-eas 

by  isolated   students  vmable  to  reach   regular  classes,  with  E^^^GLISH  FOR 

NEWCOMERS   (ifcLean  and  lifetson)  poptilar  in  Montreal.     British  Columbia 

1 
is  making  some  use  of  Richards'  works,  but  the  dhief  textbook  is  that 

specifically  written  for  the  province  by  Dr.  Lucas,  Director  of  the 

B.C.  High  School  Correspondence  Branch. 

(d)     CO"Ordination  of  the  prograinine. 

There  is  little  co-ordination  at  a  national   level.     The  Federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigiration  acts  largely  as  a  distribution 
agency  b\jt  does  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  immigrants  as  actual 
students,  nor  has  it  any  real  yardstick  for  determining  the  efficiency 
with  wAiich  the  books  and  equipment  it  supplies  are  being  etoployed.     Two 


1 

ENGLISH  FOR  NEW  CATTADIA>IS. 
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periodicals,  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT  (Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education) 

and  Canadian  Education  Association  NEWSLETTER,  keep  readers  informed  of 

the  programne's  progress*  In  other  wsiyB  -  by  encouraging  and  financing 

investigation  and  research,  tliese  two  voluntary  associations  promote 

interest  in  iinmigrants*  T»elfar«»  The  Canadian  Citisenship  Council, 

though  also  voliintary,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  co-ordinating  body. 

1 
It  has  appointed  a  Consultant  on  Immigrant  Education  who  is  available 

for  demonstration  teaching,  training  of  teachers,  consultation  on 

literature,  aids,  and  relevant  matters.  Her  services  are  being  used 

more  and  more  by  various  provinces.  Inevitably,  as  the  Council  is  a 

voluntary  body,  its  appointee  has  no  official  standiug,  Canadian 

pirovinces  are  keenly  jealous  of  their  rights  in  the  eduoaticnal  field, 

and,  by  long  custom,  treat  with  suspicion,  even  resentment,  any  move 

to  lift  any  section  of  the  educBtional  programoe  to  the  national  level* 

Respectful  of  this  tradition.  Hie   Canadian  Citizenship  Council  can  give 

service  only  when  expressly  asked  for  it#  Its  journal  Citizenship 

ITEMS  circulates  throughout  Canada,  serving  news  of  Immigrants  to  the 

general  public  and  offering  sviggestions  for  new  teaohint^  methods,  aids, 

and  backgroimd-reading  to  the  practitioner  in  English  and  Citizenship 

classes* 

Ontario,  alone  among  the  more  heavily  populated  provinces,  hus  a 

2 
Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Education  (the  present  official  is  a  now 

Canadian)  working  within  the  framework  of  the  Community  Programmes  BranA 


1 

l£Lss  M*  F*  Gaynor* 
2 
0*  Nielsen* 
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of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Eduoation.     He  advises  teachers  of  new 

n»thod«  and  literature,  armnges  conferences  and   seminars,   and,  throiigh 

the  District  Representatives  in  the  various  centres  of  the  province, 

keeps  in  touch  with  teachers.     As  far  as  possible,  he  travels  round 

the  province  on  class  visitation  and  for  meetings  with  staffs  and  local 

principals*     To  his  office  in  Toronto  come  reports,  for  erample, 

of  student  attendance  and  teacher  hours,  for  classes  conducted  solely 

by  Conmunity  Programmes   Branch   (C.P.21)  and  Citixenship  Class   "ttendance 

Reports  for  classes  conducted  by  Boards*     Monthly  sumsiaries  of  attendano* 

for  the  irfiole  province  are  thus  made  possible*       Copies  of  these  are, 

in  turn,  forwarded  by  Community  Programmes  to  the  Federal  Depe.rtment  of 

Citisenship  and   Iramlgrution*     Duplicates  of  requisitions  for  supplies 

made  through  Conmunity  Programmes  to  local   Boards  on  behalf  of  the 

Federal  Department  of  Citiaenshio  and  Imnip'.ration  are  also  forwarded 

to  Ottawa*     In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  for  P.duo<ttion  there 

are  incliMied  details  of  immigrant  attendance  and  of  the  results  of 

achievement  tests  taken  by  a  large  number  of  •Oie  students*     i^^ffcrts 

are  being  made  by  the   Supervisor  of  Inmigr^iit  EdiHjfition  to  evolve 

standardized  achievement  tests  for  the  province*     Such  tests  w»»re 

given  in  1951,   1952,  1953  and,  though  arotzsing  considerable  criticism, 

have  gone  some  distance  towards  the  evolution  of  a  reliable  gTiide  to 

performance*     The  tests  will  be  examined  more  closely  at  a  later  stage 

1 
in  this  Import* 

Prince  Edivard  Island,  with  a  much  smaller  area  than  Ontario,  has 

been  satisfactorily  served  by  an  itinerant  Supervisor,  himself  a  New 


1 

See  p«  90, 
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OumdiftBf  fltient  in  s^Toral  European  laaguages*     He  travels  frtm 

dletriot  to  district  guiding  teaohers  eind  assisting  interested 

eiTiployers  to  form  small  olasRes,  and  even  teach,  thensslves,  when 

regular  certifioated  teachers  are  not  to  hand* 

Sueh  supervision  does  go  sons  nay  towards  eo-ordinatinp;  the 

prograinaas  at  the  provincial  level i  and  regular  reports  help*     ooos 

suoh  raports  required  by  Onfairio  School  Boards  are  • 

?OROK?0  Fvenlnt;  Teachers*  Salary  Pom  -  to  Business 

Administrator,  monthly*      (Form  1G58)* 

Rsqvisition  for  suoplies  «  to  Business 
AdmiKiutnitor     (as   requli-ed)*      (Ponn  2S2)* 

Attendanoe  for  Hivening  Classes,  pupil  ho\irs  * 
to  AoootBiting  Department*      (Pom  1006),     1 

Kins  STOW  Monthly  stamaary  •  Evening  Sohool  Attend?  ncp* 

TgliDSOR  Vooational  Schools   r?eport  of  Attendaree,  for 

Friuoipal* 

ALL  CIiirrRES       spring   Rsport  on  Annual  Rxaninatlons  -  to  Board 
of  Kduoation* 

In  Montreal  Hie  SupejTrlsor  is  ohlif^ed  to  furnish  an  Annual  Report, 

covering  similar  infonoition  to  that  listed  above,  to  the  Jewish 

lanlgrant  Aid  Soeicly* 


lbs  foregoing  facts  ars  sigaifioant  beoause  they  supply  answers  to 
Question  5  asked  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  on  page  4*     They  may 
be  susnarised  as  follows* 

Ste  Oawidlan  prognunn  of  ianlgrant  teething  is  finansed  partly  by 
fsss  from  students,  but  veiy  largely  by  grants  frem  provincial  legislatures 


1 
Ponos  from  Toronto  Board  of  T5d\watlon» 
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aiad  school  'boazxls*     Tl»a  Federal  (kmranerA  offers  to  subsidise  itp  to 
OE»-half  of  the  proTiiuii&l  grants*     The  8i««  of  fees  and  teaohers* 
salaries  Yt^rles  considerably  frcm  province  to  province* 

S<^ool  Boards  supply  classrocns  and  notnaal  irorfcing  equipment «  but 
private  oc»T^nics  oommcnly  assist  wltn  aids  lllce  filsui^  posters^ 
illustrated  sheets*     The  Federal  Departmenx  of  Citlsenshlp  and 
IaBd,gr::ktion  is  responsible  for  all  essential  textbooks*     The  chief 
textbook  tliroughout  OaiJaua  is  Richards*   JEAISrrWi  TFT  ^WLT'^fT  LANGUAGE 
sex>ios*     Only  in  ik*itX8i)  Gulxaabia  it*  It  exceeded  in  popularity  by 
Lttoas*  L-KCJLIDK  FOS  TISJ  CAHADMNS* 

Teaohers  and  the  publie  are  inforasd  of  progresf;  in  the  programas 
by   aireo  periodicals.  ?00D  POS  THOUGHT,  Fr'WSUJTrr' P.  and  IT^'.^«*     Both  by 
publisliln^  the   laet-iauntionad  journal  and  by  its  nork  in  denonstrrition 
tuachiiig  and  te&oh&r  training,  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Council  is  the 
nearest  appi't>ach  to  a  oo««rcinating  body  on  a  natioTB.1  level*     Ontario 
lias  a  Supervisor  of  iB&igrant  Education  and  Pirinoe  l-^dnerd  Island  an 
itinerant   Siqjervisor*     ouch  officials  co-ordinate  the  Kork  on  a 
provincial  l^nrel* 

All  Sdhool  Boards  and  thu  Ontario  CooBiuaity  Progrswoss  Branoh  requir 
regular  reports  of  titt«ndano<,  teachejv*  salaries,  supplies  and  student 
a<di  ievsiseizb* 
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CBAPTgR  V 

ACTUAL  PRACTICF  IN  OTiTARIO 

Introduetlon 

Chapter  IV  has  dealt  rriHi  the  administFation  of  the  teaehing 
prograimne*     The  present  ohapter  attenrits  to  deaeribe  the  course, 
■ethods,  teaohing  personDsl  and  student  aehlevement*     "ith  respect 
to  oost  of  lixeso,  saterial  presented  here  is  based  on  a  prorinceowide 
imrestigation  of  all  available  official  reeords*     These  sections  of 
the  picture  should  be  aeourate*     It  should  be  explained «  howerer, 
that  th«  section  on  method  and  that  portion  on  teaohing  personnel 
i^ich  deals  with  personality  requiresiBnts  are  Hie  results  of  personal 
observHtion  in  the  classroom*     They  are,  therefore,  highly  fallible* 
Altho\)^  findings  were  checked  in  every  ease  iirith  local  superrisors 
acting  as  independent  observers,  the  author  readily  concedes  that 
there  is  a  great  possibili'ty  of  error  in  the  sections  nwntioned*     In 
all  he  visited  204  classes,  confejrred  with  tliat  ntosber  of  teacherv,  siBd 
observed  in  detail  twsn'ty-five  lessons,  twenty  of  these  In  the  regular 
Chatario  prograasne*     The  twentyofive  lessons  covered  only  fifty  hours 
of  teaching,  i^ich,  thov^  ri^ly  productive  of  infonaation  to  an 
ezperieneed  observer,  were  all  too  short  for  reaching  irrefutable 
conclusions*     To  assist  the  reader,  it  is  proposed  to  Indicate  at  the 
head  of  each  paragrai^  in  the  section  on  method  the  number  of  oases  on 
idiich  the  finding  is  based*     Percentages  are  esiployed  only  as  convenient 
figures  to  suggest  approxisiate  trends  -  not  in  B.riyimy  to  claim  accurate 
assessnients* 
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I  coxmsB 

1«     Textbook  and  Couree^ 

The  course  for  first  steps  in  Knglii^  followed  in  Ontario  is 
contained  in  IF.kKSim  THE  ETOLISH  LAWJUAOK,  Books,  1,  11,  111  and   (by 
Springy  1953)  IV*     "Riese  books  build  up  to  a  voeabulary  of  ftpproxinately 
500  laordBg  only  sixteen  of  these  being  verbs,  plus  Hie  auxiliaries  'Vill" 
and  "oay"*     Dexterous  use  of  prepositions  and  adrerbs  with  these  produces 
the  Tsrbs  needed  for  expressing  sixople,  evexyday  ideas*     The  course  is 
planned  to  make  the  learners  do  aost  of  the  talking  and  to  build  a 
•■all-soale,  accurate  norklng  icodel  of  full  Englidi*     Hm  Tooabulary  is 
carefully  graded  so  that  each  successive  point  is  presented  with  tte 
l«i8t  chance  of  oottfusion  and  risk  of  disturbing  what  has  already  been 
established*     %rd  order,  the  laying  dovn  of  a  set  pattern,  is  given  a 
place  of  paruaomt  Importance*     The  intake  of  new  words  is  purposely 
slowf  a  learner  aeets  then  only  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  w«ek* 

Teachers  found  that  a  gap  appeared  in  the  covtrse  at  the  end  of 
Book  111*     ^ngr  students  finished  the  course  well  before  the  session 
ended  and  beoane  restless  and  discontented  when  they  then  seened  to 
■aks  no  further  progress*     Satas  additional  work  had  to  be  supplied* 
So  effective  had  the  course  been  to  that  point  that  teachers  in  general 
lacked  confidence  to  deriso  tfaeir  own  snpplnasntary  exercises*     The 
Consultant  on  ISLiigrant  Education  for  Ihe  Canadian  Citisenship  Council 
supplied  a  ecn^ilation  -  AD7A1?CFD  LAHJU/GE  EXERCISES,  and,  pending  its 


preparation,  soaie  local  teachers  prepared  and  Masographed  their  own 

1 
efforts*        Book  IV  of  LeARBflWJ  TTIF  FHWLISH  lAWJUAGE  was  published  in 


1 

See  page  40 
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^rixig  195S  and  ms  veil  and  gr&toftilly  reoeived*     But  there  is  still 
need  for  suppleoentary  oaterial  for  elaaa  and  prl-vate  reading*     A 
large  pereentage  of  teaohers  and  administratorSf  consulted  during  the 
current  investigation^  felt  tiiis  aws  the  paraaount  need  of  the  course 
for  the  teaching  of  inndgrants* 
2*     Aliag» 

^ile  tiae  oven^ll  aim  is  obviously  teaching  ianigrants  to  speak^ 
write,  understand  and  read  English  at  an  elementary  lerel  for  conveniens* 
in  everyday  livii^,  teachers,  observed  and  interviewed  in  Ontario, 
confessed  to  cherishing  a  variety  of  aims*     The  Supervisor  of  Itaaigrants 
for  the  ConmtBiity  Programoec  Branch  put  his  alms  formally  and  sectlonally 

(a)  To  converse  on  simple,  violl  known  sub.lects  like  the  weather 
and  children* 

(b)  To  understand  well  enough  to  give  simple  neapitulation  of 
a  radio  announcetaent* 

(e)     To  read  a  newspaper  with  reasonable  understanding* 

(d)     To  write  a  simple  note  or  explanation* 

Other  aims  striven  for  in  Ontario  classes  werst«> 

To  treat  students  as  adults  and  persons* 

To  encourage  them  to  feel  accepted  by  the  group* 

To  help  them  to  step  over  the  barrier  separating  them  frc« 
Oswdlan  eitisdnship  «  the  first  step  (the  language)  is  hardest* 

1 
To  eonpel  iianlgninta  to  do,  at  least,  elementaiy  language  study* 


1 

The  President,  J*  P*  Kidd,  Ottawa,  of  Canadian  Citisenshlp  Ck>uneil, 
holds  the  view  that  just  as  imtlgrants  are  obliged  to  be  equipped  with 
suitable  footgear  wlien  taking  rTOveminent  employment  tnwier  contract,  so 
should  they  be  obliged  to  don  other  essential  equipownt  •  knowledge  of 
the  fiirst  steps  in  the  laz^uage  of  people  around  that* 

A  Mpgbreal  authority,  Joseph  Kage,  Jewish  Iiaalgrant  Aid  Society, 
naintalns  that  facility  in  eleiaantary  English  (or  French)  boils  down 
to  a  plain  natter  of  living*  Chanee  for  eaployasnt  vrould  always  be 
much  better  for  one  so  equip  i€id* 
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To  teach  students  to  drsss  in  Oaasdiaii  fhshion  to  get  the  feeling 
of  idenolty  with  people  of  their  iww  oountiy* 

To  bring  students  to  m.  standard  of  proficiency  In  Fngllsh  acceptable 
to  the  Judiciaiy  all  over  Canada*     Such  uniformity  would  stmplify 
and  li^rove  Citlsenahip  preparatioiu 

To  train  students  so  that  thcj,'  acquire  tht'  sc^oial  graces* 

If  a  Hide  can  thus  be  foxiged  with  a  local  Prlenishlp  Council  so 

BBieh  the  mors  rapidly  will  assimilation  prooeed* 


II     MRTHTOg  OF  TRACHTl*?* 

Because  of  their  paraoount  importaiMe  in  teaching,  it  nay  be 
profitable  to  glTS  an  overall  picture  of  methods  as  observed,  before 
proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  analysis*     The  general  la^ression  was  of 
friendliness  and  oo-operation*     As  students  arrived*  naogr  were  greeted 
familiarly  by  their  teachers*  who  knew  Hxe  national  bael^round  and  daily 
ocotipation  of  most  of  thes*     Roans  were  well  furnished  with  blackboards* 
wall  decorations*  and  son0  aids*     In  zaost  classes  students  were  eooqpactlgr 
grot^ed*     Lessons  followed  a  clearly  defined  pattern*     Of  the  t«»o-hour 
period*  approximately  one  hour  was  devoted  to  new  work  and  review^  one 
half«hour  to  each,  and  twenty  minutes  to  reading*     Correction  of  work- 
books occupied  anol^er  fifteen  minutes*     Teachers  thus  had  some  tisv 
left  for  extra  work  on  weak  sections*  or  for  short  lectures  'by  students* 
dranatisations*  films*  or  other  special  activities*     TTost  classes  w»re 
ptmctual*  and  followed  an  established  routine*     Students  knew  irtiere 
books  and  equipment  were  to  be  fottnd,  and  moved  purposefully  from  one 
section  of  a  lesson  to  the  next* 

There  were  four  leading  metiiods  of  doing  review*  Wusy  teachers 
worked  with  groups  of  six  or  seven  students*  wAio,  unbidden*  took  up 
regular  positions*  answerod  questions,  contributed  statements*  end 
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then  made  \,Tjy  far  tlie  naoct  group.     Other  teachers  wozksd  with  pairs  of 
students*     Thia  laeiiiod  was  loore  tedious  and  less  aniraated*     A  few 
t^oheni  allowsd  the  class  to  give  answers  in  chorus*     A  Tery  few 
playod  on  the  students*  sense  of  achieveniBnt  by  employing  the 
inspirational  nethod  of  appealing  to  the  students*  inaginatiom  and 
calling  on  their  inventive  powers* 

In  teaching  new  work^  the  Crouin  astlifid  of  saying  vliile  doing 
was  Bkost  in  eridenoe*     It  seened  that  auqr  teachers  needed  intensiTS 
praetioe  at  demonstrating  new  word  BMaaings*    The  prinary  object  of  the 
course  was  aoknowledged  to  be  the  encoumgenant  of  oonvsrsationf  bub 
the  diff iouJLty  of  giving  stlnulatit^  demonstration  whi<di  so  aaigr 
teachers  encountered  caused  student  participation  during  lessens  to  be 
relatively  disappointing*     Students  paid  very  close  attention!  the  fault 
was  not  In  their  Indiffercnoe,  but  rather  in  the  teachers*  lack  of  skill* 
This  was  due  to  limited  or  no  tnilnix^  in  the  method*     ?.%>reoverf  teacheis 
found  speeial  difficulty  in  confoming  to  the  limited  vooabulaty  of 
the  oourwe^  and  in  framing  sentences  in  hamoay  with  the  syntax-pattern 
laid  dova*     An  ap'^reolable  ntxaber  spoke  In  a  stilted^  unnatural  way 
because  they  were  not  thoroi^-hly  confident  in  the  limited  vooabulki ry* 
The  observer  gained  a  strong  Is^resslon  tiiat  a  working  knotrledge  of 
phonBtics  would  have  iaproved  tiie  teachers*  effloienBy,  making  them 
better  able  to  understand  and  solve  -the  many  pronunciation  problem* 

Beading  also  was  taught  by  dmnonstration*     Teachers  first  worked 
through  the  exercise  before  inviting  students  to  read  individually* 
Oooaslooally  classes  read  in  chorus*     liiny  teaohers  used  prepared 
question  lists  to  test  conqorshension  and  encourage  conversation* 
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liferkbooka  wore  gexie rally  v/ritten  vep  as  "yolun-^ziry  hooeworic,  and 
teaohars  spent  a  rolatirely  ahort  time  in  oorreotion  of  tjieo*     This 
Has  done  ly  g3ro\ips  wrtting  on  blackboards,  a':foi\it  sovon  students  at  a 
tiros  vmtil  all  had  thnir  turn*     Boro  finequently  the  teaehar  gave  out 
oral  oCTTeetloaBm 

Ban^  teachers  lost  si^t  of  the  fact  that  students  were  adults* 
Teachers  were  almoet  all  trained  and  certifl<»ted  for  day  work  with 
cJiildren*     They  nere  enthusiastic  and  felt  they  were  doing  national 
work*     They  took  o'bvious  pleasure  in  aieetlng  their  students  and  helping 
them  vd.th  perscmal  pz*obleB»  before  regular  teaching;  eoansoBed  each  night* 
However*  they  saw  little  of  the  students  except  on  actual  lesson  nights* 
Tills  amounted  to  the  equiTalent  of  approzlBately  five  weeks  of  day  school 
in  a  idiole  session*     It  did  not  glTe  Buoh  opportuni'ty  for  one  of  Ihe 
ODst  effective  laethods  of  teaehlng  -  close  knowledge  cf  the  student  and. 
shared  interest  in  his  aotivities* 

Classrocaa  Observation 

There  now  follows  a  laore  detailed  report  of  classroom  obserratiom* 
In  brackets  sd^fcer  each  sub-4ieading  is  indicated  l^e  number  of  oases 
observed* 
1*     Room  decora tiont  Blackboarri*     (204  cases) 

Equipment  eontJion  to  almost  all  classes  included  naps*  posters^  calendars* 
pictures*  sketches,  diagrams*  songbooks*  collections  of  ooianon  objects* 
cards*  coins*  question  sheets*  pironunoiation  emd  meaning  sheets*     In  tlM 
main,  blackboard  smHoaries  were  developed  as  l^e  lessons  progressed*  emd 
mf  mill  as  each  section  \ms  ended,  and  before  review  ie"Suiiie»owi1.*     Put 
there  viere  isolated  oases  where  boards  were  already  full  when  the  lesson 
opened*     This  «as  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  f  rasters  of  the 
special  course*     It  indicated  that  soas  teachers  had  only  n  skatchy 
knowledge  of  the  required  teaching  procedure*     For  instance*  15  per  cent 
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bad  review  words  on  the  left  boards  words  of  Ihe  new  work  ready  on  the 
oentrs  board«  and  releirant  sketches  on  iho  rl^t*     These  mire  tiaa-saTexa^ 
but  out  of  hamoagr  with  tho  course «  which  strives  for  ear  before  eye 
inpression  throughottt* 
2»     Class  siee^  diepoealj  lighting,  ten)erature»     (204  oaises) 

In  all  dasr rooms «  arrai^ements  for  light  end  heat  were  all  "Uiat  eoilld 
be  wished*     All  but  5  per  cent  of  rooeu  were  of  normal  type  with  dual  desks 
f&oing  the  main  blackboard i  in  the  except iona  the  students  were  ranged  at 
L  shaped  tables  rrith  the  teacher  strategically  and  familiarly  placed  in 
the  angle*     Such  could  be  aanaged  only  with  snail  classes  up  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen*     Disposal  of  students  in  45  per  eent  of  classes  ms  octtptMt 
and  effective  for  tsadier  control*     Pifty-fiTe  -per  cent  were  loosely 
spread  arer  the  idxole  rooa  with  ^ips  beteeea  groups*     It  was  noted  that 
loose  discus 3ion  s.nd  mild  nisbeliaviour  neourred  in  10  per  cent  of  olass4« 
thu3  casually  disposed*     The  average  attendance  in  classes  during  visits 
«as  nineteen*     The  largest  xaxsiber  present  was  forty-six*  a  special  class 
of  re-grouped  begixmersi  and  twenty-nine  in  «hat  aay  be  termed  a  uonaal 
fir«t>year  class*     The  snallest  was  twelve*     Eigltty-flve  per  cent  of  claatses 
visited  ranged  f nua  twelve  to  tirenty-f Ive  and  70  per  cent  from  twelve  to 

twenty* 

Prom  12  to  25 
students 

of  classes 
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3»     Lasson  Prapfurafcion«       (204  oaao«) 

Janm^ie^tlon  ivrealed  «iat  appjroxiiaately  he  If  the  te&(Aex»  devotad 
one  ho\ir  per  week  to  lesson  preparation.     Twenty  per  oent  iiKimged  with 
half  to  a  full  hourg  10  ^er  o«nfc  ne«ded  longer  -  odp  to  one  and  a  half  i 
10  per  oerrc  one  to  two  hours i  and  10  per  oent  as  much  as  two  hours  per 


1  hour 

50fo  of  teachers 


1    ^  to  1  hour 

/  \   \,„^^    2  hours 

\    20^  of  teaohers 

/  li  \  li  to\^  10^  of     / 

\ 

/  hoursV  2  hours  \.  teachers   / 

\ 

/  109?  of  \   10?S  of     X.^^    / 

\ 

/  teaohers  \  teaohers     \.  / 

/ 


FIG,  5,     TFACESPS*   WEEKLY  LESSON  PBEPABATION. 


4.     Special  mn^,     (204  oasws) 

The  eompp.rativoly  ooDBwn  use  of  dictation  and  fomal  graisoar  wa« 
unexpected  -  in  view  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  1*e  fraaers  of  the  couxse< 
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The  order  of  popularity  of  special  aids  seen  twed  in  lessons  was 

as  follows t- 

Short  leot\ires  "by  stiidents  •  one  class  in  fiTS* 

Playlets)  spelling  and  dictation}  formal  graonar  and  analysis; 
sitpplementary  reading  -  three  classes   in  twenty* 

Class  B»Qtingsj   flash  cards}  mapping  and  writing  -  one  class  in  ten. 

Films  and  film  strips}  tape  recorder  -  one  class  in  twenty. 
5*     Reception  of  stiadents  before  lessons  began^  and  relations  between 

students  and  teachers  in  the  classroott.     (25  oases) 

In  75  per  cent  of  classes  Tisited^  the  students  yrer9  greeted 
personally  by  their  teachers*     Ten  per  cent  had  the  services  of  inter- 
preters able  to  speak  ssreral  European  languages  and  help  absolute 
uewooMBrs  to  cross  the  racial  barrier  with  some  assurance*     In  iiie 
rvaaining  15  per  cent  of  classes  no  atteinpt  was  made  to  welcome  nor 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  students^  until  the  lesson  begem*     Tins 
before  lessons  coisasnoed  was  spent  by  40  per  cent  of  teachers  discussing 
personal  student  problens,  for  example,  f illinp  in  official  foi-ros,  or 
planning  the  buying  of  insurance*     Twenty  per  cent  secured  -ttio  co- 
operation of  sttidents  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  eTening*     Thirty- 
flTB  per  cent  indulged  in  general  (flatting «  and  five  per  eent  stood  or 
sat  about  idly*     Teachers  knew  and  used  the  Oiristian  names  of  students, 
irrespective  of  age,  in  45  per  cent  of  classes*     Thirlqr-f  i-re  per  cent 
struggled  to  address  men  and  women  by  their  sxurnaio^,  thereby  enooursiging 
the  neweoGiers  to  rest  content  that  European  natnes  to  Canadians  were  as 
Oanadlan  to  Kuropecutu     A  few  teachers  ocoiproialsed,  using  Christian  or 
surname  according  to  degree  of  familiarity  of  their  relation  with  particular 
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students.     Fifteen  per  cent  of  teachers  were  unfamiliar  with    the  names 
of  their  elass-inembers,  about  a  third   of  these  not  knowing  any  individual 
student,  and  resorting,  therefore,  to  pointing  vvhen  requiring  answers. 
At  the  other  end  of  tlie  soale,  several  teachers  kept  carefully  compiled 
note-books  of  the  personal  and  national  background  of  students,  of  their 
present  woric.  and  what  appeared  to  the  teacher  to  be  their  main  weaknesses 
anS  needs  in  the  new  language. 


FIG,6.     METHODS  OF  ADDRESSING  STUDENTS, 


FIG,  7,  GREET iwrr   STUDEWS. 


FIG,   6,     ACTIVITY  BEFORE  LESSONS. 
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6*     Studenta*  aaokground«     (255  oo.ecs) 

A  loooirledge  of  their  students'  'baolcgrouTKi  ia  almys  valmble  to 
teachers,  but  oepeolally  so  when  dealing;  with  »nroonier«  of  differing 
racial  extraction.     Snvevity  mr  o«n-h  of  teachers  were  iiell  Informed  in 
this  direction,  half  of  them  notably  so*       Five  per  cent  knew  something 
teit  very  little*     Ftegrettably,  thb  reoaining  25  per  cent  lenew  nothing 
of  'tiieir  students  except  their  xBines  •  In  sobs  oasce  not  erren  so  lauoh* 


FIG*  9*     TTJiCf^.TS^   KTTO'TDTXJE  CF  STUDETTS*   a\OTGI?OTTND* 


7«     Boutinb  Punctuality*     (25  oases) 

Bigh'ty-f ive  per  cent  of  teachers  ocoDBoenoed  work  proa^ly  as  tlie 
bell  rang,  but,  as  the  lesson  prooeeded,  there  were  various  delays* 
Ten  per  cent  of  elassec  had  a  legal  recess  in  vriiich  students  left  the 
roctD  for  five  to  ten  lainutes,  others  narohed  round  the  room  obeyii^ 
vai*ious  orders  to  place  hands  on  heads,  stretch  anas  npwai^s  etc*  • 
an  apparently  childlike,  but  obviously  popular  reareation* 
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A  frirther  15  per  oent  lost  tiiae  through  poor  planning  for  changing 
over*     Ten  per  oent  of  teaohera  Ir-st  tiate  trying  to  get  one  person 
to  understand  a  thought,  vdiile  class  attention  wandered.     In  another 
10  per  cent  of  olas^^s  students  chatted  to  neighbours  in  their  own 
languages*     Half  of  them  vere  pleasantly  diecked  ttitti  reminders  that 
only  English  atust  be  heard  in  school  «  the  other  half  were  actually 
penaitted  and  encouraged  to  lapse  into  their  mother-tongue*     Something 
iriiieh  eosvired  good  use  of  aTailable  tias  i«as  observed  in  20  per  cent 
of  olassas  ••  a  olose  uziderffcanditig  between  teacher  and  students  as  to 
the  books  required  for  a  particular  section  of  work,  Tsfcere  such  wore 
kept,  and  idiose  turn  or  regular  duty  it  was  to  distribute  them* 
8*     Methods  of  Rariew*     (25  oases) 

Oonaon  practice  -o&s  to  review  old  work  before  opening  new  euoticns* 
Tlie  most  poptilar  awUiod  of  review  was  by  selecting  stijdonts  to  £;ive 
individi«l  answers  frcm  their  seats*     This  occurred  in  alawst  half  of 
the  classes  visited*     A  slightly  siualler  number  of  teachers  directed 
groups  of  five  to  seven  students  to  take  up  regular,  known  positions 
In  front  of  the  class  and  answer  a  series  of  three  to  five  qtiestions 
each*     Another  plan  was  to  have  pairs  of  students  answer  i.i  turn  a 
prepared  list  of  questions*     This  teippeued  in  15  per  cent  of  classes* 
About  one  te»cher  in  ten  allo&r&d  chorus  answjra  from  those  In  elr.8s 
who  knew*     Half  the  teachers  observed  had  pzvpared  question  lists  to 
save  time  and  ensure  adequate  coverage  of  topics*     Slightly  more  than 
half  took  ad-vantage  of  slips,  noticed  in  i^sponses,  to  drill  the  class 
in  pronunciation  &8  part  of  reriew  activity*     Sixty  per  oent  carefully 
repeated  explanations  of  points  in  doubt  or  dispute  by  a  logical  build- 
vtp  <m  the  blackboard  or  by  lightning  sketches  or  by  display  of  objectst 
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In  ao«ordanoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  course «  full  sentenoe 
ansaers  were  required  by  avor  80  per  eent  of  the  teachers*     Few 
teachers  noticed  tlie  topical  needs  of  the  students  and  adapted  the 
lesson  to  minister  to  them*     Only  10  per  cent  of  those  observed  iiere 
seen  to  do  this*     A  similar  small  number  took  pains  to  vaiy  tvords  and 
expressions  to  prevent  students  from  "parroting"  their  ansTvers  by 
nechanioal  memory  instead  of  constructive  thought*     Only  one  teacher 
in  eight  played  upon  the  sense  of  achievement  in  students  by  eonnllmsnting 
them  on  their  answering  or  giving  Hiarn  comfort  after  failure  by  oooBosstlng 
"Good  try  J  almost  conrectj  I'll  return  to  youl"     The  average  time  devoted 
to  review  was  bwenty^six  miznites*     No  rwiew  period  took  longer  tlian 
thirty-five  minutes  nor  less  than  twenty* 
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9»     7'?RohlBg  Hew  -tork«     (2S  oast^e) 

TMtehnrs  on  the  arsrage  spent  tvmntjr-^ight  nixnites  t«aohing  bbw 
«Dxk«     The  period  ranged  in  length  from  forty  to  twenty  ainute«»     In 
deoonstratlon  of  the  xiew  'lork,  teaohers  strove  to  keep  within  the 
controlled  Tooabulary  and  to  framB  thought  only  within  tlie  syntax 
pattern  laid  do«m  In  the  coureai  l<ut  in  60  vvr  oent  of  classes  teachers 
did  depart  from  these  restrictions,  aeikirig  as  aany  as  thirteen  slips  at 
the  irorst.     ATerage  departures  nere  fourf  and  op  to  45  per  cent  of 
%0aeher8  made  only  three  slips  or  less* 


FIG«  !!♦     TEACFEPS*   BFPACHFS  OF  VOCABPLArT  AM)/OR  SYTTTAX^PATTERH, 
Students  found  deironstratioiVB  difficult  to  follow,  as  tsrs  to  be  especteda 
and  It  lias  obsenred  ttiat,  in  40  per  cent  of  classes,  pairs  of  students 
gave  Butual  help  in  -dieir  Botlier*tongvie»     Twenty  per  cent  resorted 
to  sesii-surreptitious  consultation  of  foreign  dictioneries. 
One  of  tiie  cardinal  principles  of  the  fraiaers  of  the  course  «as  that 
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English  only  wp.s  to  be  enployod  in  the  elassrnoin*     ApnroximRtely  htilf 
■ttie  toaohers  visited  conduoted  pronunciation  drill  as  a  result  of  defect* 
they  notioed  in  spoken  Engli^* 
10*  BBfcdiag  from  textbook*   (25  oases) 

Most  teachers  allo-^ed  students  to  sit  when  i*eading  alotiA,  but  15 
per  oent  required  them  to  stand  like  sohool-ohildren*     About  three- 
quarters  follovred  the  plan  of  liaving  reading  done  individually,  ^vith 
oeoasional  chorus  work}  but  the  other  quarter  heard  all  readii^  in 
unison*     Despite  ooiirse  suggestions  to  the  oonti^ry,  15  per  cent  of 
teachers  introduced  explanation  and  discussion  of  forraal  graimnar  into 
the  reading  section  of  their  instruction*     Continuing  their  campaign 
for  intelligible  pronunciation,  38  per  cent  seised  opportunities  to 
drill  the  class  on  weaknesses  loade  apparent  in  the  individual  reading* 
To  ensiire  otanprehension  of  reading  m&tter  30  per  oent  of  teachers  had 
prepared  question  lists  to  test  comprehension*     These  were  carefully 
followsd*     Approximately  one  teacher  in  ten  related  the  reading  lesson 
to  local  affairs  and  students*  cuir^nt  interests*     Some  teachers 
required  students  to  read  individually,  very  softly,  for  the  teachers* 
ears  only*     tfeam^ile  other  students  were  restless*     In  unison  reading, 
teachers  failed  to  correct  blurs  caused  by  wholesale  sslspronunoiation 
and  faul-ty  intoziation  and  one  teacher  beat  time  for  the  class  as  If  it 
were  a  choir*     Teachers  were  about  eqisilly  divided  in  the  piractiees  of 
questioning  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  or  of  questioning 
when  something  of  significance  was  encountered*     One  teacher  oonoentrated 
hi6  questions  on  the  student  who  had  just  read*     Such  was  his  intensity 
and   skill  that  he  held  the  general  class  attention  even  while  doing  so* 
Only  exceptional  teaehars  could  expect  such  success* 
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11*  I'ibriibook  Exerclae8»   (25  op  sea) 

I-t  nas  observed  that  the  general  plpn  of  teachers  ims  to  hAve  these 
exercises  for  ▼oluntary  h«ioe-«ork«     Only  15  r>er  cent  req^iired  «ioa  to  he 
worked  out  in  class*     Corrwcstioti  of  them  tws  tmdertnken  orally  In  RO  per 
cent  of  classes  visited*     In  Iwlf  of  tlwse  the  teacher  then  -wrote  ALL 
anawerv  an.  tiie  blackboard}  in  ihe  remainder  he  wrote  up  only  nnsimrs 
liiich  piresented  problems.     The  other  plan  of  oorreetion  ^«.s  by  protips 
of  f  ivB  to  seven  studeats  writing  their  answers  on  the  board  orjder  the 
teacher's  siqierrision  and  subject  to  criticism  In  chorus  from  the  class* 
Bowever^  whichever  method  of  correction  ^ws  selected,  all  teachers  were 
•sen  to  xscre  round  the  room  inspecting  the  books  of  individual  students 
•ad  ensuring  that  all  h€kd  oppcrttmity  to  clear  up  ltd evnderstand Inge* 
12*  Teacher  Apprcttdi*     (25  o&ses) 

The  teadier*s  aain  tool  of  trade  is  hie  voice*     Of"  tho?e  visited 
only  10  per  cent  spoke  too  softly  fend  6  per  cent  too  loudly  for  hearer 
oonfort*    Fifteen  per  ceirb  strove  so  hurd  for  clarity  throup^  careful 
artioul&tion  that  tonftl  qt»lity  was  forgotten  »nd  monotony  reault&d* 
liore  thaa  half  the  teachei-s  spoke  at  noraal  speed*     Five  per  cent  were 
•low  during  first  deacmstmtion  imd  returned  to  normality  in  drill  aod 
rariew*     /igain  in  efforts  for  clartty,  10  ner  cent  were  tmnatuirally 
jexicy^  wjiile*  on  the  other  hand,  25  per  cent  -  as  people  will  under 
observation  -  spoke  faster  and  faster  as  tension  during  lessons  develcpefl* 
Hi*  mood  of  teachers  during  lessons  varied  froa  60  jyer  cent,  genialj 
15  per  cent,  notably  syaapathetic  with  ttieir  Bt»identsj  10  per  cent* 
pcssivo  and  iiwliued  to  be   iadulg-^ntj  a  similar  proportion,  intense 
and  restrained;  end  5  per  ceit,   inpatient  and   irrltftble*     Ihrec-quartera 
of  the  teae^iers  wure  en^usiastiej  three   in  twenty  were  noticeably 
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\ixisnthu8ia8tlo|  iihile  one  in  ten  vm.a  unhappily  distart  and  oold  in 
ap^>roaoh»     The  oeirxy^over  frtna  day  work  iias  erident  in  the  faot  that 
almost  half  the  teaeh&rB  treated  their  stidents  as  ohlldren,  not  adults* 
This  Kas  r!Dst  notioeable  in  the  elaases  where  stixlents  vers  addressed 
ly  their  Chx*istian  mawc,  and  required  to  stand  when  ansnering  questions 
or  readily*     Thoi^sh  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  these  mtters* 
the  experts  consulted  during  the  investigation  unanimously  denoxmeed 
the  praetiousw     Teachers  were  erenly  divided  on  the   question  of  ooapulsory 
or  voluntary  hoBmrarkf     and  siinilarly  in  liieir  observanoe  of  the  leamin(j- 
load  plaoed  on  students  during  lessons*     A.S  probleos  arose  finexpeotedly 
for  indi-vidieils  or  groups  or  ersn  the  whole  clasSf  70  per  eent  «f 
teaohers  were  seen  to  grasp  -them  and  proceed  to  elucidation*     The 
reaaiader  either  failed  to  notice  them  and  passed  on  or  located  theo 
only  after  considerable  delay  arid  embarreissment  for  all  pai'ties* 
IS*  Student  Attention*     (25  oases) 

It  vas  to  be  expected  that  atteiition  would  be  high  in  classes 
of  uien  and  nonen  idio  come  together  Toluntarlly  for  a  purpose  so 
closely  linked  with  their  welfare  in  a  strange  land*     Even  so^  th? 
qiiality  of  teaching  and  suitability  of  the  course  will  affaet  the 
attention  of  the  best  intentioned*     The  Iforrison  'feasurement  of 
Attention  Count  recorded  the  total  number  in  attention  at  intervals 
of  three  misutes  thiDughout  each  lesson*     From  this  total  v».e  reckoned 
the  percentage  of  attention  in  each  class  observed*     The  highest 
result  ins  in  a  class  whex^,  at  any  giv^n  tins,  mporoxinately  97*8  per 
cent  of  students  were  in  attention*     The  lowest  result  i<as  in  a  elass 
iriiere  85*7  oer  cent  vwre  in  attention*     Even  this  figi^re,  low  by 
coEjpariscn  with  the  former,  indicated  that,  in  a  class  of  25  students, 
for  exijnple,   the  teacher  could  expect  to  have  not  wore  than  Pne   or  two 
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students  failing  to  pay  attention  at  any  gi'»»n  tine.     Any  inefficiency 
in  t!ie  teaeliing  prograimre  eonld  not,  therefore,  be  blamed  on  ineittention 
by  the  students  as  a  idiole* 
14*  ffl-.jrient  Partioipatioiu    (25  cases) 

A  funds  mental  objaotive  of  the  oourse  is  to  ^t  students  actually 
talldi^*     Apart  from  group  responses  and   share  in  drills,  indiridxial 
student  pp rtieipation  nas  aeasured  by  -ttie  Horrison  Count*     The  Count 
allowed  for  the  number  of  students  Tiho  did  sonethin;?;  voluntarily  or 
vhen  askedy  ytho  LjosvereA  a  question  Toluntarlly  or  ?rhen  aslced,  v/ho 
ask^  a  question,  who  helped  another  student,  i#io  contributed  r   statesient. 
Easily  the  highest  scoring  class  areraged  11,B  acts  of  participation 
per  stiiient  per  hoixr*     The  next  highest  was  8,78,  and  the   lo.vest  of  all 
was  3*17»     In  a  count  of  this  kind,  one  can  dare  to  notice  only  a  posslbUe 
trend}  but  it  may  be  noteworthy  that,  in  B?t  per  cent  of  lessors,  students 
contributed,  individually,  betwe«i  four  pnd  eight  statements  "per  hour* 
In  addition  they  partiolsw.ted   in  unison  drill  and  chorus  responses  from 
the  class,     ^ttereas  e  stipulated  ain  of  l^e  course  is  to  have  the  students 
doing  most  of  the  talking,  the  observer  received  a  claar  tmyresslon  that 
the  Ontario  teacJ-er  still  was  eoapelled  to  do  the   larger  share  in  1952-195S« 

I XI.     TRACPnG  p'^p.so'nn^. 


!•     Oualiflee-tion  ana  Fxperienee, 

VvltJiin  Caatarlo,  teaching  pei^sonrol  nas  recruited  alraost  entirely 
from  the  ranks  of  regular  day  teachers,  in  the  following;  divi3?ona»- 
iteoondary,  19.8  per  aent;  Public,  77,2  per  oentj  M^ers,  5  psr  cent. 
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Inquiry  into  the  teaehlng  service  of  the  "others"  revealed  that  a 
ti'Tinber  were  also  fortoer  certificated  teachers* 

tabu;  X.        Rf^CRTTITf«F:TT  OP  TRAC»n''"^S  PO^  KmLTSF  AND 


Source 


Secondary  Schools 
Public   (?;ieinentary)  Schools 
Others   (rfiiefly  fonoer  certificated 
teachers) 


Peroentage 


19,8 
77.2 


Aead«gDd.e  standing  of  teachers  broke  Into  distinct  divisions  for 
the  nore  densely  populated  portion  of  the    province  to  the  south  and 
east»  and  for  the  northonestem  district*     The  latter,  centred  on 
Port  ^lliam,  hadj   Teachers  with  University  degrees*  7  per  cent|  with 
First  Class  Permanent  Certificates,  76  per  cent   (which  drops  as  low  as 
50  per  cent  in  some  years,  on  account  of  isolated   rural  classes  having 
to  be  taken  by  teachers  of  lower  qualification);  with  Second  Class 
Certificates  or  less,  17  per  cent*     ^  contrast.   Southern  Ontario  hadt 
Tea<A«rs  wj-tii  University  degrees,  65  to  75  per  centj  with  First  Class 
Pemanent  Oertificates,  35  to  25  \mt  cent* 

TAPIi?  XI,        OWLIPICATTOIIS  OP   imTO'-A^T  P'WrT '^Ar^fl  T^,\CH^?S, 


Southern  Ontario 


T     Percentap:e 


NorUi-  est  Ontario 


"Jualification 


\alification 


Percentage 


Itaiversity  degree 
let*  Class  Certificate 
.     1   ss  Certificate 


70 
SO 
^^il 


University  degree 
1st*  Class  Certificate 
2nd*  Class  Certificate 


7 

76 
17 


Tea<^ing  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  vt9T  the  rtrovinee 
wast*    more  than  ten  years,  60  per  cent;  from  three  to  ten  years,  20 
per  cent;  less  than  three  years,  20  per  cent*     For  the  city  of  Toronto, 
the  general  experience  was  someiiAtat  longert-  nore  than  ten  years,  61 
per  cent}  from  three  to  ten  years,  31  per  cent;  less  than  tliree  years, 
8  per  cent*     In  the  north'-westem  district,  the  average  span  of  experiense 
was  eleven  years* 
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2»     Trainings 

Trainings  given  teachers  for  their  speoialiged  work  with  iimalgrants, 
«as  of  two  iypes  -  pre-servioe  and  in>service*     In  Toronto,  the  Tloe- 
principals  taught  demonstration  lessons  on  first  steps,  me'titods  of 
reriev,  methods  of  drill,  and  of  more  advanced  work  necessary  in  Rook 
III  and   (recently)   Book  IV  of  IBARNIFG  TRR  Tr;i?GLISH  lATJGTJ'CJE,       A  lesson 
ma  given  to  all  teasers  by  a  foreign  linguist,  esq>loying  sons 
European  tongue,  to  point  first  steps  in  that  strunge  world  -  strange 
to  them,  as  the  English  world  must  seem  to  our  llisw  Canadians*     Criticim 
and  genei^l  discussion  followed  all  deinonstrp.tlons*     The  Principal 
issiied  a  sheet  of  instructions  and  hints  to  teachers*     Vice^prineipals 
did  likewise  to  their  oim  staffs*     Audio-visual  aid  experts  gave 
demonstrations  of  the  operation  of  their  projectors  and  tape-recorders* 
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A  pre»8«88ioin  staff  neeting  was  held,  at  which  new  teachers  were 
indxicted   into  'Qieir  duties,  geiMral  difficulties  were  discussed  and 
plans  laid  for  Ove  ensuing  sessioiu 

It  ms  found  that  oi^er  centres  had  similar  pre*session  ineetixcs, 
■ad  that  older  teaohers  acted  as  mentors  of  the  new  and  less  experienoed* 
Several  namilton  teachers  prepared  by  taking  part  in  the  Smner  Course 
in  Bleiaentary  English  at  Molfeister  ISniTerslty*     Fort  Ulliam,  in  the 
north-west,  held  an  Institute  in  Course  Content  and  Methodology,  with 
the  help  of  the  District  Inspector  of  Schools* 

In-service  training  was  attended  to  by  staff  meetings  as  required 

during  session*     At  Mndsor,  conferences  v«re  called  to  plan  lesson 

units  built  on  from  year  to  year*     Ottawa  had  a  standing  coHinittee 

vhleh  discussed  current  teaching  probleas  and  drafted  tests  on  each 

textbook*     At  Fort  'lilllam,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  co-operated  in 

formulating  and  using  with  teeners  an  assessasnt  sheet  for  rating 

teachers*  work*     This  aroused  profitable  discussion  for  Improrenesta 

in  metiiod  and  teacher  approach*     The  Canadian  Cltisenship  Council 

offered  teaeher-tralning  courses  and  demonstrations  by  the  Consultant 

on  Ismlgremt  ^'duoation*     Groups  of  teachers   (but  by  no  means  an  appreciable 

tamber)  made  use  of  these  offersi  a  few  travelled  to  New  York,  Ifarvard, 

Midilgan  -  for  teachers*  courses}  and  a  few  others  to  Montreal  to  shars 

1 
in  the  seminar  sponsored  liiere  by  the  Co-ordinating  Council  for  Sew 

Isaigrants*     Host  teachers  relied  on  what  in-service  training  vas 

available  In  their  ovm  school* 

Discussions  with  teachers,  and  with  others  engaged  in  work  with 


1 

Sec  p*  46* 
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IcBsigrfiufcs,  elicited  the  information  that  70  per  cetA  felt  a  need  for 
a  oourse  in  etaiple  phonetics,  euf  fie  lent  to  enable  them  to  give  adequate 
help  in  prommciation  problems |  and  60  t^er  eent  iianted  a  course  in  the 
Xanguage  peeuliarities  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  diief  national 
groups  coning  to  Cemada*     Others  indicated  that  refresher  courses  in 
•inple  English  Grannrar  would  be  of  great  -ralue* 
Teachers  in  other  provinces^ 

It  nay  be  helpful  to  repeat  here  that  Pidnee  Ediiard  Island  had  an 
Itinerant  Supei-rtsor  v*io  ranged  the  province  helping  ■Whose  n^o  taught 
immigrants*     Be  hinself  nas  a  Hsw  Canadian*     This  accounted  for  the 
prorince's  requirement  that  teachers  were  desired  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  iSha  baokground  of  other  languages*     Sbskatchenan  also  had  experienced 
people  traTelling  to  various  parts  of  the  province  giving  instruction 
to  teachers*     These  officials  vmre  emplojred  under  the  Director  of  Adult 
Education,  Hegina*     Provinces  required  certain  minimum  qt»lifications  of 
their  tMielters  -  Nova  Scotia,  the  provincial  Teacher's  Licence,  Ifewf oundland , 
the  Plrst-olass  Certificate,  i^lle  British  Columbia  and  TAinitoba  dreir 
their  teachers  mainly  from  among  tJie  holders  of  penaanent  secondary 
eortif  ic&tes  who  were  vrorking  in  Eigh  Schools* 
3*     Personality  !^quiregient8* 

As  in  the  ease  of  paragraphs  5  to  14  in  the  section  on  Teaching 
listhods,  the  findini;s  in  this  section  on  Personali'fy  Requirements  are 
based  on  25  cases  only,  those  teachers  vdiose  work  Has  examined  in  detail* 

Tdth  the  help  of  local  principals  and  supervisors,  the  observer 
rttoorded  traits  end  skills  revealed  in  the  course  of  actual  lessons 
given*     llbthing  absolute  was  derived  from  these  record  ingst  l>ut  the 
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present  imrestlgation  nay  be  further  sharpened  by  inclusion  of  the 
in^reesion  of  eca  experienced  teacher  frt>m  smother  country,  nodified  by 
the  judgment  of  an  euiditional  observer  (local  principal  or  supervisor) 
to  tiSiom  the  teacher  being  observed  was  thorouf;hly  iwell  knomu 

The  ?!brrison  Profile  showed  that  ingenuity,  initiative  and  leader- 
ship stood  out  first  I  eyupBithy  and  co»operation  stood  second}  diseipline^ 
third.     Otlier  qi»lltias  ranged  in  the  following  order i- 
seeuring  student  participation;  clarifying  lesson  procedure;  effective 
questioning;  voice  quality;  adapting  subject  matter  to  student  needs* 
The  XaTier  Analysis  Chart,  v*iich  analysed  factors  contributing  to  the 
lesson,  showed,  at  the  top  of  the  seven  factors  isolated  by  the  authorj- 

Plrst,  stvtdent  growth  to  desirable  attainable  goals* 

Seeond,  desirable  teacher-student  relationship*     l^is  yns  co-ordinate 
with  the  "syn^thy  and  co-operation"  noted  in  the  Morrison  Profile* 

Third,  established  control  technique*     This  was  also  co-ordinate 
witii  the  "discipline"  of  ttie  Itorrison  Profile* 

Fourth,  carefully  planned  procedure  for  directing  learning* 

Fifth,  skilled  tise  of  languag«* 

Six^,  quick,  correct  location  of  the  necessary  point  of  contact 
with  -the  learner* 

Seventh,  guidance  of  the  learner  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty* 

In  general,  tiien,  the  observer's  impression  was  that  the  apparently 

successful  teacher  of  inmigrants  in  those  centres  of  Ontario  and  I^ontreal, 

visited  hf  him  shovred  a  higher  than  average  degree  of  Ingenuity,  initiative 

and  Iwidership,  linked  vdth  syiqxithy  and  firm  discipline*     ry  a  carefully 

planned  procedure,  by  attention  to  controlled  vooabulary  and  syntax 

pattern,  and  hy  clear  speech  in  a  voice  of  plMisuit  quality,  the  taaeher 

was  able  to  get  an  enoouraglng,  though  by  no  aaans  wxlii,  aiaount  of 

student  participation* 
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IV»     ACHIKVMBHT  Cff  STUDEHTS, 
!•     Teatlng* 

0€  apcroziFiately  one  hmdred  aotlTo  partioipants  in  Ont&rio 
iaaigrant  education  consulted  on  liie  Toxsd  question  of  a  testing 
pzt^xaaowy  12^  per  eent  nere  o<aq>letely  opposed  to  tests*     They  feared 
iaoigrants  nere  disoouraged  ly  them*     Tbey  were  too  fonnal«  had  too 
■BOh  of  an  air  of  coercion*     There  mas  the  problen  of  their  lack  of 
objectivity^  their  flucttasiting  standard*     It  was  elaiaed  that  the 
reriew  section  in  lEAHflWJ  KE  EW3LISH  LAWJUAGE  sufficed  for  testing 
purposes*     One  group  of  opponents  could  see  Tirtue  in  later  tests  for 
eitisenshipj  another  group  condegmed  angr  province^wlde  px*ogr«araB  at 
aiqr  stage*     The  ftiet  remained  that  87^  per  cent  faToured  tests^  and 
it  nas  erldent  that  they  nere  widely  used* 

(a)  Tests  for  admission  to  course  were  given  at  nearly  all 
sehools  Infonaally  by  the  viee-priuoipal^  and  included  questions  on 
date  of  entry  to  the  country*  schooling  in  the  hmnalandf  and  a  short 
practical  reading  test*     At  Ottam*  a  skilfiil  interpreter  mis  present 
to  assist  both  inraigrant  and  einadner,  and  to  keep  in  touch  iidwn 
enroliaent  had  been  effected  to  ensure  that  the  newoomer  «as  rightly 
placed*     Kingston  had  tno  admission  tests*  >  a  quick  preliminary  in  speeoh* 
reading  and  previous  schooling}  a  set  Questionnaire  consisting  of  twenty 
questions  on  nAiae«  country  of  origin^  employment,  family*  reason  for 
•oming  to  Canada*  religion*  three  general  geography  questions* 

(b)  its-olassifieation  tests  were  given  as  a  zvgular  routine  in 
only  15  per  cent  of  schools  visited*     The  plan  in  others  v^as  to  promote 
or  drop  after  consultation  between  teacher  and  principal,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  interpreters  ndwre  such  were  available*     Those  «ho  did 
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re»olassify  regularly^  made  changes  at  the  eztd  of  tests  on  Book  1, 

I£ABRI1fG  TRB  ENGLISH  LAUGXTAGB^  or  at  the  end  of  each  ttvo-aonth  period 

of  the  session* 

(o)     Merely  for  testing  progress  -  not  re-olassif ication  -  regular 

tests  wore  gi'ven  variously.     Soane  gave  them  at  the  enrt  of  each  Book; 

•one  at  the  end  of  eaoh  nontii;  sooe  half-way  throu^  the  course  and  at 

the  end  of  Book  III*     Sqob  gave  small  tests  at  the  end  of  eaoh  week* 

The  substance  of  ihese  tests  raried  from  spelling,  to  formal  graranar, 

to  lettet*Sy  and  five-line  ooopositions*     At^  St*  Catharine's,  teachers 

hcul  collaborated  to  build  a  series  of  foolscap  tests  on  17SI17r>  OUR 

LAlRxUAGE   (Haria  and  Oantalcn)|  and,  in  three  of  the  ten  centres  visited, 

teasers  had  ecobined  to  fashion  standardised  tests  to  be  administered 

at  certain  Ptages  of  the  course*     The  largest  Toronto  centre,  Horbord, 

had  f'id-Tera  tests  on  Books  1  and   11  requiring  the  student  to  fill  gaps 

in  sixty  atatenents,  covering  eight  sections  of  knowledge*     Care  ms 

taken  to  make  these  tests  as  objective  as  possible*     Detailed  directions 

tvore  given  to  teachers  for  conduct  of  the  tests  and  evaliBLtion  of  the 

1 
papers  returned* 

2*    Aeeroditation* 

Aocredittition  of  studonts,  as  they  progress  from  class  to  class, 

or  transfer  to  other  schools,  was  provided  for* 

(a)     The  Ontario  Departnent  of  ^Mucation  issued  a  "ev?  Canadian 
Cltlsenship  Classes  Progress  and  Transfer  Card«  blxje  in 
colour  for  First  Year,  yellow  for  Second  Year,  green  for 
Third  Year*       It  could  be  filled  in  to  state  which  Book 
had  been  completed*     There  was  additional  snace   in  v^ieh 
to  record  the  date,  the  teaeh»r*s  signatiu*e,  and  the 
of  tiie  school* 


1 
Copy,  Appendix  D     p*  156* 
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(b)  The  Consiaxnity  ProgrMaaos  Brauoh  of  ihe  Ontario  Depertnrat  of 
Education  supplied  an  Attendance  Card    (C  P»  ?7)  w*iioh  stated 
Class  and  Hours  of  Instruotion*  advisM-  or  teaoher^  signed 
by  Director,  Conmunity  Programes*     This  card  was  for  use 
vhere  the  CoTanaailty  PrograasMS  Branoh,  unable  to  work  throti^ 
a  looal  Board  of  Education*  engaged  its  own  teachers* 

(c)  Comunity  Progranoes  required  a  Teacher's  J^tinf;  Fom  (C  P  18) 
of  the  Effort  and  AehieTsnent  of  students  during  session* 
Internal  tests  gaTe  teachers  naterial  for  o<HBpiling  this 
reposrt*     It  was  broken  into  the  following  gradingst* 

(i)     ezeellent  oo-opemtion*  strong  desire  to 
fit  into  Canadian  life* 

(ii)  high  degree  of  co-operation,  good  attitude* 

(iii)  good  co-operation*  fair  attitude* 

(iv)  fair  co-operation*  passable  attitude* 

(v)  lack  of  co-operation*  unhealthy  attitude* 

(d)  Toronto  Board  of  ?*lucation  presented  a  Gradtiation  Dlplowi 
in  the  Five  Tear  Course  in  English  and  Citlsenship*     It 
was  signed  by  the  Director  Education  end  indicated  school* 
teacher  and  date* 

(•)     Toronto  Board  of  Education  had  also  a  T^oord  Card  showing 
standard*  date  of  adodssion  end  of  ccntpletion*  with  details 
of  attendance*  ability,  teacher's  remarks  on  the  reverse 
side*     It  was  signed  by  the  Director  of  Education* 

OBJnds  similar  to  these  listed  were  issued  by  other  Boards  of  Education 

and  were  acceptable  throughout  the  province*  ensurlnf^  a  partial  co-ordlna- 

ti<m  of  the  prograams* 

S*    Prorinoe-wide  Tests* 

1 
As  nnxtion^  in  tha  section  on  Administration*  Cflommlty  Prognunaes 

Branch  attempted  to  staxidardise  tests  on  elementary  English  TTsa^e  and 

Citlsenship*     After  a  veiy  simple*  exploratory  exaaination  in  1951*  for 

which  3*200  students  wrote  papers  and  2*50C   (78  per  cent)  mssed*  the 

1952  ezaalnation  was  nore  vonplex*     It  consisted  of  fifty  questions  in 

eight  sections  of  English  Iteaget  fifty  qosstions  on  Citisenshipt  and  & 


1 
a»e  p*  62* 
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htiXKired-^woi^l  aeoount  caapBTin^  life  in  Canada  with  the  iBnlgmnt** 

hcRasIaid*     Teaehers  had  been  Informed  that  the  examination  would  be 

•oaeirtait  exaeting  and  were  advised  to  enter  only  those  who  were  eager 

and  likely  to  succeed*     The  oonsequenoe  was  a  smaller  entry,  2,3001 

biit  a  hi^ier  proportion  of  passes  -  1,932   (84  per  cent)*     The  1955 

1 
paper  took  1952  as  a  model*       It  had  serenty-nine  questions  in  seven 

seotions  on  English  Usage |  thirty-six  questions  on  Cltisenship,  and 

in  place  of  the  written  answer  oooipeurlpg  the  two  ways  ^€  life,  a 

blank  sap  in  liiich  were  to  be  shown  -  provinces,  lakes,  rivers,  cities 

and  tcmaz»     The  Cltisen^ip  paper  evoked  considerable  critiolsra,  axid 

results  fr(»a  the  v4iole  pi*ovlnoe  wen  below  the  level  of  1951  and  1952* 

Figures  for  Toronto  centres  did  not  vary  so  much*     They  woret- 

tabu;  XII*     HSSDLTS  PI!DVI!TCE   .TTDE   TRSTS,  TOROIWO   \W  OHTARIO 

yAP  1953* 


Centre 

SBt 

passed 

Per  Cent 

Bloor 

Bfth*  Toronto 

Harbord 

Cent  CooEterc* 

J^Tsrson 

Lansdowne 

177 

90 

559 

156 

65 

81 

151 

68 

245 

114 

56 

57 

85 
74 
72 
84 

55 

70 

Total 

0C8 

G71 

V'. 

OFPASIO 

2949 

1917 

65 

It  should  be  conceded  that  continuance  of  ezperiiaentation  towards 
staiKiardiKition  of  a  province  -  even  nation  -  wide  test,  or  series 
of  tests,  is  warranted*     This  tlxrows  open  to  educational  reseeroh  a 
big,  untenanted  field* 


Copies  from  Coanranity  PrognusBBS,  206  Huron  Street,  Toronto* 
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TABLE  XIII. 


RESin.TS  PROVPTOS  WDE  r.^STS  ONTARIO  COMWlWrPT 

VlK>CrKV^'^.S,  Y^f^BS  1951'-5S, 


Tear 

:^t-. 

Passed 

Percentf'.ro 

1951 
1952 

1953 

3200 
2300 

2949 

2500 
1952 
1917 

78 
84 

65 

4.     Duration  of  course » 

Polloy  with  respoot  to  duration  of  course  has  not  dhanged  a  great 
deal  sinoe  the  izttensi've  oaapaign  for  iHidcmnt  edttoation  began  after 
^Ibrld  ffer  II*     In  the  years  1946,  1947  and  1948,  oourses  ran  frcn 
October  1  to  L%xroh  1«  approximately  forty-five  erenin^is}  1949«  1950, 
1951,  frosi  Septeaber  19  to  Msiy  31,  approximately  sixiy«i«i|:ht  evenings* 
The  year  1952  saw  a  longer  vacation  at  CSiristnas  «ud  closure  at  the 
end  of  April  instead  of  iJay,  approximately  sixty  evenings*     The  practice 
tfWBT  the  provinoe  ms  two>hourly  lessons  twice  a  week*     If  this  time  was 
fully  utilised,  students  had  appraxisaately  120  hours*  instiniotion  during 
the  session*     In  Hia  experience  of  all  teachers  laet  with,  this  n&s 
found  adequate  tn^r  a  period  of  seven  years  for  achievement  of  literacy 
by  all  sttidents  ^o  attended  regtilarly*     Classes  observed  and  listened 
to  attentively  by  the  observer,  and  addressed  by  him  after  as  few  as  ninety 
hours*  instruction,  could  ccxaprehend  his  rexoarks  nade  in  an  imfomillar 
accent  (Australian),  and  could  speak  to  him  on  everyday  topics  to  his 
ready  understanding*     In  S4  per  oent  of  classes  visited,  time  was  lost 
for  several  reasons t 

(1)  a  recess  alloned  to  tlM  students,  ten  minutes  each  evening* 

(2)  la^punsitual  start* 

(5)  slow  change-over  from  one  section  of  the  lesson  to  the  next* 
(4)  bad  lessen  planning* 

Tlnsd  delays  under  (2),  (S),  (4),  caused  losses  of  nine  to  ten  uinutes 

each  evening*  For«ver,  oven  allowing  for  the  cumulative  effect  of  such 


tins  loss  arer  a  session,  alaost  all,  if  not  all,  stiidents  nho  attended 
regularly  in  Ontario,  would  recelTS  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  hours* 
instruction  at  least*     Prom  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  time  factor,  the 
programme  as  planned  nakes  strong  olaim  to  be  regarded  as  adequate* 


TABIJ=;  XIV.     ATTET^D'^NCB  1 

P':RCE>rPAGE  FOR  ONTARIO  AKD 

CKOTRFS  VISITFD,  TTAR  1952-55, 

Centre 

Pere«Bfcage 

Toronto 

74 

St.  Catharine's 

71 

Hamilton 

60 

London 

62 

Hiadsor 

69 

Kltohensr-^terloo 

£6 

Ottam 

70 

7inf;8ton 

69 

OWTAPIO 

66.6 

5.    Attendance'. 

The  aTezage  attendance  over  the  nhole  province,  as  reported  to 
Comrnmity  Prograoass  Branch  for  Hio  «e88ioa  September  1952  to  April 
195S,  was  6G,6  per  cent.     The  sparsely  settled  north-weetem  district, 
centred  on  Foii:  ''^lllam,  returned  an  average  of  71  per  cent*     Figures 
for  the  centres  actually  visited  in  the  course  of  the  investlgatioa 
were  in  line  vd.th  the  provincial  onei-     Toronto,  74  per  oentj  St. 
Oatharlne*s,  71|  Hamilton,  60s  London,  62]    'dndsor,  69|  Eitehener,  55| 
Ottana,  70|  Kingston,  09^     Sam  significance  nay  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  for  Jewish  lamigirant  Aid  Society's  classes  in 
Mwtijpeal  also  mis  approxiraately  the  same  as  all  the  above  -  70  per  cent. 
Influxes  were  reported  in  all  centres  In  September  and  January}  but  thers 
was  a  considerable  "drop-out"  at  Ghristnias,  leaving  November  the  peak 
■onth  for  aggregate  enrolment*     Irregular  attendance  and  "drop-out" 


oeeurrod  for  tiie  followi:^  reasons t* 

(a)  stxidents  wbpb  sn^loyed  on  nlght-shifta. 
Kltoheiwr,  in  partioulir,  was  affected  by  Ihls* 

(b)  tecMhers  were  uninspiring*     Local  supervisors  reported 
that  teaei^ier  rating  was  bas«d«  to  sons  extent*  on  ability 
to  keep  up  class  attendanoe*     Teachers  whose  classes 
attended  spasmodically  were  not  sought  for  re-engagenent 
in  the  next  sessicm* 

(o)       students  changed  smployinexit* 

(d)  students  attended  regularly  until  they  felt  they  had 
sufficient  canoB-nd  of  Rnglish  for  their  limiiBdlate  needs. 
They  then  dropped  out* 

(e)  there  were  travel  problems  iriiare  students  came  in  fxxm 
outlying  areas*     Kingston  reposrted  special  disadvantages 
in  this  eonneotion* 

(f )  vivon  a  class  covered  a  wide  range  of  ability,  good  students 
iMMSiaB  bored*  poor  st\;dents  -  discouraged*     Both  lypes 
left,  unless  r«>-olftBslficatlon  took  place* 

(g)  Irregular  attendance  itself  caused  fiml  "drop-out"* 
Students  »iio,  because  of  a  casual,  carefree  attitude, 
beeaine  irregular  attenders,  frequently  grew  dlecoumEed 
irtien  oonfronted  by  work  already  Mastered  by  tiie  rest  of 
Uxo  class*     Eventually  they  dropped  out*     Italian  students 
wezw  consistently  mentioi>ed  in  this  category* 

8*    Absentees* 

Teachers  took  considerable  trouble  to  follow  VBp  absentees*  Follow^ 

up  action  was  of  three  types  > 

(a)  Dlsouesion  of  possible  oaus-js  of  absenoe  with  students  present 
in  class*  (Gene  Autry's  visit  to  Windsor,  for  ext^mple,  was 
fotmd  to  bo  respcmsible  for  a  below  average  attendcuaee  on  one 
occasion  while  the  observer  was  visiting)* 

(b)  Personal  inquiry  when  students  retiimed  from  absence,  thus 
diowing  t>At  they  had  been  missed,  and  were  weloome  as  aa 
indispensable  part  of  i3nB   class* 

(o)   Telephone  inquiries  at  the  h<Hnes  or  places  of  enplojiotnt  of 
the  absentees*  This  action  was  found  especially  valuable, 
enlisting,  as  it  did,  the  interest  of  "the  home,  and  the 
syiopathetio  co-operation  of  nost  employers*  The  obvious 
workmanlike  approach  of  a  teaoher,  sufficiently  interested 
to  check  up  on  his  students  in  this  manner,  iopressed  aen 
of  business  and  industry* 


TABL"  XV.     P"RCRTTa.(jE  CF  ST11)»^"TS  BPYOTO  BaSTC  AT 


„.^-„^  -rrsii^n,      ^      -  'i.- 


Centre 


eroentt-^tj 


Toronto 

42,4 

St,  Ca-Ovarlne's 

44 

Bamilton 

47 

London 

46 

'•TLodsor 

40 

Kitchen*  r^^terloo 

60 

Ottam 

12 

Kingston 

io 

rsw?  \  vjn 

40,6 

7#     Students  proceeding  to  higher  s-^udjea* 

Eridenoe  that  students  were  attraoted  ly  -"jhe  full<>ran£;e  prograuM 

of  Citisenship  Classes  to  go  bejond  the  elementary*  haelo  literaoy 

stage,  vias  forthcoming  in  onrolnent  figtires*     Of  total  enrolments, 

the  foHo\Tii:^  pereentages  represented  stiidentB  beyond  the  Ixislo  stage  f- 

Toronto,  42*4|   St«  Otitharine'c.  44 j  Hamilton,  47 j  London,  45f  "Undsor, 

40|  Kitchener,  SOt  Ottawa,  12t  Kingston,  40,     The  north-western  district. 

•sotred  on  Fort  ^llitn,  had  only  7  per  cent.     This  was  not  unexpeoted 

in  such  a  lightly  popiulated  area.     The  Jewish  Inidgrant  Aid  Socie^'s 

classes  in  Montreal  had  45  per  cent  beyond  basie,     Betums  for  the 

iriiole  province  of  Ontario  showed  that  40,6  per  cent  of  etiidents  vore 

proeeedirig  to  higher  studies  in  the  session,  1952o5S,     That  this  Is 

not  a  phenonenon  of  one  year  only  is  attested  in  TABIl^  7VI  where  a 

steady  interest  in  hi^er  studies  is  erldent  in  each  year  since  1950, 

TAHLE  X7I,     PFRCETTAffE  (F  OTTTARTO  ST'TDKWS  BEYOTO  mSIC, 
YEARS  1951  -  1953 


Tear 


Beyond  %8le 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-5S 


4B.2 
44 

40,6 
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lh«  next  ehapter  nroaents  a  oompa risen  Itetwecn  present  Oetarlo 
praetioe  and  some  others*     In  doiog  so  it  suoDCirlzes  tinder  course « 
■athodSf  teaching  personriBlf  and  student  achievement,  i*hat  has  been 
deseribed  in  the  current  chapter* 


CHAPTER  VI 


etMPARISON  BBTVJRFTT  PFffiSBNT  CANADIAN  PROGRAM?*    (ESPBCIALIY  OFr^RIO)  AHD 
g^^yg  (ffffi^, * « 


1»        COURSE. 

Vocabulary^ 

niere  is  a  lar^go  arsa  of  agraeisBnt  between  earlier  workers  and 
present  Oanadian  practice  tiiat  about  one  thousand  vords  provide  a 
Tooabulaiy  Iarg«  enough  for  practical  literacy,  and  that  the  words 
should  oom  froB  an  ereiyday  baekgrotrnd*     Asoag  earlier  authorities 
consulted   (from  Frontier  College,  1907,  to  ^lishlngton,  T>»C»,  1950) 
only  two  had  Tocabularies  of  more  than  one  thousand;  and  60  per  cent 
ranged  frcsi  400  •  600  words^     In  Chxtario,  Ttantreal,  and  all  Oanada 
exempt  British  Colvnibia,  the  Tooubultiry  ained  at  is  fire  hundred  irords, 
plus  local  and  Tocational  tenns  added  at  teacher  discretion  and  by 
student  request*     This  nay  nsaa  an  enlergeTne^nt  of  two  to  three  hundred 
words  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  all*     In  sise,  then,  the  Canadian 
progFanRas  vocabulary  is  in  line  with  others*     But  in  cowposition  it  is 
different  fron  all  examined  in  this  study  except  ■tiiose  of  Oj^en,  Richards* 
and  ^i8l:ington*  D*C* 

There  are  three  notable  differences*     First,  almost  all  vocabularies 

ohosea  earlier  than  about  19S3   (the  era  of  Michael  l*st)  had  little  or 

no  scientific  basis*       i^rds  were  collected  haj^tardly*     There  were 

1  2 

experizBenters  in  Hm  field  like  Thomdike   (1921)  and  Faliasr  (1926)  l»xt 

? 
tiieir  work  was  known  in  only  a  very  limited  part  of  the  field,     Itest  of 


1 

E,  L*  Thomdike,  The  Teagiers*  ^rd  Book*  Hew  Yorkt  Colunibia 
Thilversity,  1944.     xii  nlus  274 
2 

See  p*  26* 
3 

See  p*  22* 
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yttmt  is  proving  efficient  in  both  IMited  St^itos  of  Aaierioa  and  O&nada 

1 
today  is  baaod  on  Ogdeii*6  work  on  B&sio  English*     This^  though  worked 


on  a  deeade  earlier^  beeaae  gaae rally  known  and  available  only  during 

Tibrld  %r  II*     The  modem  Canadian  teaoher^  therefore^  has  this  decided 

advantage  over  his  pre-war  brethren* 

SOooandf  the  present  gradation  of  vooabiilary  and  expression  is  subjeoit 

to  a  very  e&rsfully  designed  syntax  iiattem  as  in  LCAPNITIGr  THE  ENGLISH 

lARJUAOK  or  its  oounterpurt  in  British  Columblp.,  ET5GLISH  FOH  W:^ 

CAKADIANS*     To  avoid  confusion  for  the  begiinier«  the  aodem  pattern* 

for  example*  would  be  -  "He  gave  the  flowers  to  her",  not  "He  siavo  her 

the  flowers''*       The  first  ten  lessons  of  the  vourse  would  not  deal  in 

interrogatives  at  all*  allowing  the  student  first  to  settle  confidently 

into  tlie  p&.ttera  of  stateiotints  before  atteiapting  the  i-^ivei^ions  involved 

3 
in  quostlona*    A  aodem  teaoher*  irtio  studies  the  teaohing  guides  and 

allows  hiaself  to  be  limited  by  tne  pattern  suggested  therein*  ia  laoro 

likely  tlian  his  predeeessors  to  iiiise  the  pitfalls  whi<^  recent  researoh 

has  sign-posted* 

Third*  earlier  workers  wexw  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  natter  of 

siiaplified  supplementary  reading  laaterial*     Especially  sinoa  Ogden's 

widely«>8upported  Baeic  English  experiaenfcs*  1945*  there  has  been  a 

gradually  inore&sis^  flow  of  simplified  olassios*  travel  stories* 

period ioals*  and  jounxLls*     Tecwhers  and   students  are  not  by  axqr  n»an« 

fully  infonaed  oonseming  the  availability  of  these  supplies*  a:)d*  in 


1 

See  p*  28* 
2 
Richards  ai.ii  Gibson*  Leamiiig  Br  sic  English*  p*5S* 

Teacher's  Guide*  Learning  the  Englisli  Language*  p*  viii* 
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•i^  oasOf  supply  Is  still  not  adeqtiRte*     But  the  modem  Canadian 
taaoher  is  undoubtedly  better  provided  for  in  this  rsgard  than  were 
the  prsaoar  teachers* 
Hate  of  adding  words* 

This  will,  obviously,  •vary  from  class  to  classi  but  over  the  past 
half  century  experienced  teachers  have  found  thnt  students  can  absorb 
only  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  nstr  words  per  week*     Of  all  earlier 
authorities  consultgd,  more  than  60  per  osnt  recorded  that  figure* 
The  present  course  in  Canada  Is  in  full  harmony  "riiix  them* 
General  AiiM* 

Ab  early  as  1918  Canadian  teachers  felt  strongly  that  the  ultimate 

aim  of  imnigmnt  education  nas  g;ood  citisenriiip  and  naturalisation*     The 

1 
founder  of  Frontier  College,  Fitspatrick,     stirred  by  the  (Treat  T^r 

(1914-18)  to  notice  the  nangr  pockets  of  ncn-Enf;lish-speakine  people 

^roughout  (^nada,  araended  his  course  in  VTtOWTT^.'R  COI,IJ*GK  PFI»'^F  to  that 

2 
end,  and  ui^ed  some  fonn  of  convulsion*     Anderson  joined  foroes  with  him 

i^ile  still  a  teacher  and  later  used  his  pewnrs  as  Prealer  of  Sbiskateheaaii 

(1929-34)  to  try  to  permeide  the  nation  to  lm>le]a»nt  Ute  policy*     The 

■odem  course  in  Canada  is  in  syaqjathy  with  the  aimj  but,  thou^  nax^ 

feel  tiiat  coispulsion  could  be  justified  on  theoretical  grotmds  and  that 

it  nould,  in  inaz2y  -nays,  make  an  appeal  to  ianlgrants  and  remove  ut 

embanraasnenb  from  them  in  their  apnroaoh  to  full  citizenship,  they  also 

realise  that  it  would  not  harmonise  nith  the  Canadian  way  of  life* 


1 

9Be  page  18* 
2 
J •? •''•Anderson,  Bbe  Education  of  Hm  Neir  Canadian  and  Immigration 
Bxid  its  Problems*     Toronto  x  Dent,  1918* 
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AmsiVher  ain  shared  by  old  and  ikbt?  is  that  of  halplns  the 

I 

to  scxsial  ad;}us1aa9nt  In  an  unfamiliar  exnriroioiiieat*     Blaok  urged  this  in 

1913«  and  it  has  boen  rc^itexuted  in  scorss  of  oourses*     The  sad  oooiBent- 
ary  of  an  observer  is  that,  like  oangr  suoh  worthy  ideas*  It  beooaws  a 
platitixie»     Of  work  observsd  in  Ontario,  little    (not  «ore  than  25  per 
oent)  extended  appreoiably  beyond  the  two  olas«rooui  sessions  per  \9eek* 
For  this  limitation  ihe  teachers  oannot  be  blaasd*     They  are  already 
doing  store  than  ox»  person's  ahare  in  iiie  national  task  of  assiisilation* 
This  problem  will  be  further  discussed  in  Chapter  VIZ* 

In  ooxxtrast  to  fhe  diversified  and  sectional  aims  towards  which  earlier 
Bien  and  women  worked*  the  present  day  teacher  has  the  advantage  of  definite 
and  clarified  aims*     The  very  name  c*'**''*  ^  "the  classes  points  the  way  - 
"English  and  Citizenship  Classes"}  auid  the  Ontario  Caaoiunity  Progrannea 
Branch  sets  down  the  following t-  "The  objeotiv©  in  Citisenship  ie  to  develop 
basic  kaowledg*  and  appreoiavion  of  our  Canadian  way  of  life'"*     The  object- 
ive in  Ife-sio  Encllsh  is  to  develop  abiliigr  to  talk  on  overyduy  8ub;]eot8« 
write  notes*  and  comprRhend  radio  statsoents  and  nevrspaper  articles* 

II.        ^.7n(A)Sm 
DMKmstrRtion  and  rovicw^ 

\8  VTDuld  bo  oxpeoted*  a  nuaber  of  osthods  in  oonriou  uso  in  Canada 
todtvy  are  not  n^jw*     The  desirability  of  oeeting  with  students  for  a 
tern  minutes  before  -die  lesson  began  vns  rtioognised  early  by  Frontier 
College   (1907)  and  the  practice  has  boon  follovwd  in  most  prognufffiBs* 
Careful  olassiTioation*  too,  ^ma  striven  for  from  the  beginning* 
Usrehp.nt  (1912)  sot  the  ffesliioo  of  seeking  real-life  situations  in  the 
ola8srcan>*      Tarly  vroxicerB  reeoanended  dramatlSHtion*  sketching,  and 
the  blackboard  for  «nrd  lists*     The  paramount  importance  of  drill 


1 
N«  F«  Black,     PInglish  fw  the  Non-English,  p*  145* 
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1 

aBationBd  as  early  as  1912  by  Hl&ok*     Palmer  (1921)  e^phaalsed  ear 
before  eye*  UsLean  and  latson  (1931)  taught  speech  before  reading  or 
nxi. tings     littrkers  in  Pennsylvania   (1934)  had  the  plan  for  a  "suitease 
laboratory'*  for  display  of  objects  in  olass*     To  increase  individual 
talking  ttam,  ^st  had  used  the  pair  system  in  India  fr<»a  1926*     In 
the  early  1930*8,  Gurrey  at  London  Institute  of  Education  had  pointed 
out  that  qviestions  were  not  so  much  to  test  eonprehens  ion  as  to 
provide  opportunity  for  students  to  use  the  wor^s*     Tiie  advoeated 
prepared  question  lists,  group  work  by  the  class  in  drilling  on  new 
■atarial,  and  the  need  to  prevent  parrot  answering* 
PrcaaMMeiat  ion« 

The  problem  of  pronunciation  was  recognised  at  the  outset  in 
Oanadai  and  Fitspatrick,  Blaek  and  Anderson  all  drew  vp  lists  of 
tiioss  sounds  noticeably  difficult  for  newDoaers*     Their  lists  need  no 
arasndasnt  todayi  but  our  teaehers  haTS  aeans  of  oorreotiqg  pronunciation 
and  articulation  faults  not  available  to  the  pioneers*     At  the  sans 
tiiaa,  Canadian  teachers  have  not  advanced  as  far  as  some  have  in  Britain 
and  lAiited  States  of  America*     Teachers  at  Seattle   (1937)  were  employing 
singing  -  especially  of  rhyrass  -  to  clarify  final  oosisonants*     Uirrors 
were  called  into  service  to  point  out  and  correct  tJie  positions  of 
vocal  org£ij)s  in  voice  production*     ilishington  D*C*  teachers   (1950) 
used  a  {dumetio  <d)art  as  a  regular  class  aid|  radio  programmes  were 
brou^t  into  Uie  dassrooBj  the  gramophone  was  used  regularlyi  and  the 
telephone  g^y  students  practice,  \mder  sunervision,  of  taking  and 
giving  messages  in  cirousistanoes  idiere  misunderstandings  could  have 


1 

H*  P*  Blaek,  English  for  the  lioiwEnglish,  p.l32. 
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serious  results*     Hie  same  teaohers*  furtiienoore^  prepared  simple 

paraphrases  of  the  newspapers  for  student  oiroulation*     The  oourses 

in  Britain  at  the  London  Institute  of  'Rduoatlon  demanded  froai  teachers 

•one  degree  of  skill  in  phonetics*     Tt  was  obserred  during;  the  present 

study  the.t  more  liian  half  of  the  Ontario  and  Montreal  teachers  too^ 

frequent  opportunity  to  drtll  classes  en  pranuneiation  problems^  but 

were  laekint:  the  technique,  embraced  by  other  teachers   (n«S»  and  British^ 

of  the  type  glanced  at  In  this  paragraph*     The  facilities  are  bee<nidng 

available  In  Canada  for  teachers  to  bring  'tiielr  methods  of  voloe  control, 

rate  of  dellrery,  and  teaching  of  pronunciation,  tip  to  the  standard 

already  reached  by  sons  workers  in  the  isBnigrant  education  field*     But 

a  flair  coir^.rison  between  Clanada  and  soee  of  the  leaders  elsevi^ere  shews 

that  tiiere  is  ia^roirement  yet  to  be  aeide  before  Canada  is  on  equal  tenns* 

Teaching  Time* 

Though  the  plan  of  sub-dlTidlng  teaching  tine,  allowing  so  much  for 

review,  new  work,  indlTlduBl  practice,  relaxation  -  is  far  from  new 

(Frontier  College  followed  IJie  nlan  «hen  beglnnino;  its  first  course  in 

1899)  the  present  Canadian  teacher  has  the  benefit  of  approximately  ten 

years  trial  glTen  to  Hie  LFAR1TIWG  TTO  FITOLTSH  L^TCUAGE  procedure*     This 

trial  has  been  with  "beginners  of  all  ages  and  rarious  language  back*- 

1 
grounds"* 

The  two^our  lesson  is  broken  into  two  equal  parts  and  the  mala 

work  to  be  oorered  isi 

(1)     Deoonstration  of  new  work  and  the  establishing  of  th« 
syntax-pat  te  m* 


(2)     BsTiew  of  old  work  leading  to  oral  practice* 


1 

Leftnring  the  English  Umguage,  Teacher's  Guide,     p*  xill* 
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(3)  Beading  practice  -  girlng  opportunity  for  eulditlonal 
oral  practice* 

(4)  ifcrk  both  written  and  oral  f  ron  the  special  i*oriE*boo1ca* 

(5)  Special  woric  and  relaxation  (singing^  films,  playlets, 
olass-oeetlngs  etc*) 

In  oexitres,  inhere  classes  were  observed  and  tines  recorded,  the 

diTisions  were I 

Hsw  w>rk  28  mintites 

Rsriew  26  xainutes 

Reading  20  minutes 

lbrtfr>boak  18  siiiiites 

▼arlatioa  froa  these  ttaes  «as  not  considerable*    Teachers  generally 

considered  the  fonwr  pair,  new  woric  and  rerlew,  deserring  of  greater 

attention  in  olass*     "eading  was  aore  an  lndlTldte.1  natter  in  which 

the  student  oould  andeirtake  a  large  re8p<msl>iility*     The  work-book  nas 

regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  voluntary  homsiiork  and,  in  large  nsasurs, 

a  aeans  of  private  drill  and  reriew*     The  teacher,  thus,  has  a  clearly 

defined  pattern  to  follmr  in  giving  each  lesson*     The  above  four 

sections  account  for  slightly  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  Mxe  two 

hours  at  his  disnosal*     Ther?  is  time  to  expand  ooe  or  other  or  sereral 

«f  the  four  nain  lesson  sections  and  provide  relaxation  at  appropriate 

stages*     He  he.s  freedom,  but  also  points  of  referenoe*     He  is  not  •  as 

older  teachers  were  -  wandering  in  unexplored,  unfenoed  territoxy,  being 

called  on  for  constant  inprovisation* 

Mpthe  r-tong\ie  * 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  using  toe  Hew  Oanadians* 

■other-tongties  has  been  answered  veiy  definitely  by  the  franers  of  tlie 

modern  course*     It  is  a  strong  negative*     Teachers  are  urged  to  follow 

the  netiiod  of  enooxiraging  nothing  but  English  in  the  eln.8sx-ooH* 

Ponaerly,  teachers  were  perplexed  on  this  issiie  and  tried  to  follow  a 

Etiddle  course*     TIany,  who  had  no  facility  in  T^uropean  langriages,  would 
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not  taaeh  intalgrants  b«oauB«  they  folt  iiuulequate*     The  Tiew  «aa  that 
it  was  helpful  to  explain  new  ideas  in  the  -various  -  or  some  oonaon  •> 
■oliier-tonguBs*     Dut  this  is  not  now  strongly  heldf  and  teaehers*  lAioa^ 
only  language  is  English,  teach  the  present  Canadian  course  with  oonfidanoe* 
Closely  plamwd  method* 

Early  teaehers  had  no  planned  textbooks  available,  nor  emy  testing 
sohedules*     The  actual  lesson  books  of  the  LEARNING  THE  KKGLISH  LANGUAGE 
provide  a  detailed  Ruide  for  teaching  procedure  and  have  their  ovm 
progress  tests  included*     In  addition,  provinoe-vd.de  tests  in  Ontairio 
are  being  built  up  year  by  yearj  and,  with  all  iaqperfeetions  of  \Aioh 
they  are  accused,  must  offer  teachers  sooe  kind  of  approximate  standards 
by  vdtidi  to  assess  their  own  woric* 

On  -i^e  other  hasad,  the  rery  definition  of  course  and  method 
constitutes  a  disadvantage  for  the  modem  teaoher*     Partly,  he  is  robbed 
of  seme  initiative*     Some  teasers,  gronn  so  accustoined  to  the 
exact  detail  of  procedure  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  are 
lost  iriien  obliged  to  branch  out  alone  after  about  ninety  or  a  htjadred 
hours*  instruotion*     And  partly,  too,  the  teacher's  difficulty  increases 
vhaa  he  snist  reaeBiber  the  limited  vocabulary  at  his  studenta*  disptwal, 
and  muBt  remain  oiroumspectly  within  the  syntax*^ttem  of  the  prescribed 
lessons* 

III.       TEACHIHG  PERSOMKEL 
Training* 


ia-serrioe  teacher-training  did  take  place  under  the  Pz-ontier 
College    (1899)   system  -  by  neans  <rf  the  weekly  HRLPS  sent  out  to  all 
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1 
In  the  field  f iwm  the  Principal.      The  Introduction  to  tho  TIATTDDOOK 

2 
prepared  hy  Fitspatrlck  (1918)  gare  directions  for  teachers*       Blaek 

(1913)  reeomrnended  a  special  training  course*  success  In  which  would 

be  recognised  by  a  dlplcoa*     Anderson  (1918)  concurred  |  and  added  that 

teaching  practice  should  be  available  with  classes  of  non-English^ 

speaking  students*     l.!erohant*s  reports   (1912  and  1927)  dealing  with 

teaching  English  to  Freneh-speaking  pupils  in  Ontario,  nade  strong 

roconsnendations  for  careful  screening  of  teachers  before  acceptance 

for  speoial  work  of  this  klnd«  two  yea.ru*  regular  experience,  and  a  B 

grade  certificate  at  least*     He  ei^asited  the  need  for  supenrisors}  and 

foresaw  the  value  of  training  promlsiag  a»n  as  prospective  principals  and 

inspectors  at  Hie  Ontario  College  of  Education*     He  considered  "frequent 

5 
iaapeotlons  by  good  lasn  an  outstanding  need"*       In  l^e  aatter  of  teaehiag 

English  as  a  second  language^  tlie  lierchant  Imports  and  their  restilts  have 

oonstltuted  the  sole  constructive  force  aovini;  in  the  direction  of  speoial 

training  in  Ontario*     But  teachers  so  trained  are  for  primary  classes 

only*     Teachers  of  other  languages*  French^  German,  Snanish  etc*  are 

given  specialised  training  at  Toronto  for  handling  mainly  seoondaay 

students j  but«  so  far,  ao  regular  courses  are  given  for  those  teaohlog 

English  to  adtilt  iDKlgrants*     Excellent  courses  have  been  given  in  various 

parts  of  Ontario  and  Hontreal  frc«a  tine  to  tbaa,  but  the  fact  renains  that 

they  have  been«  and  still  are*  spanaodlo*     A  c<»^rlson  between  Canadian 

and  other  practice,  then,  reveals  that  the  fomer  lags  behind  the  leadexs 

froB  elseidiere* 


1 

Exanple  on  p*  152  Ap'^ndix  D* 
2 

Alfred  Fitspatrlck,     Handbook  for  Hew  Q&nadians,  pp*  5-12 
3 

P*    y«  Msrehantf  Report   (on  Condition  of  Schools  attended  by 
Franeh-speaking  pupils )  1^2*7,     pp*22-32* 
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Hotabla  prograiBBB  of  taaoher  prsparation  and  in-senrlee  training 
ham  prxxjoeded  in  Penrisylimnia   (19S4)«  T?aw  York  (19?4)f  London,  England 
(1930)  -  to  nan»  a  fevr*     Tfiohi^nf  Hftsaaohusetts,   i'i&shin^on,  D«C*» 
have  dersloped  aaMtious  ooursos  in  recent  yeers*     Actions  of  eoursett 
in  the  aforementioned  centres  include  «  TOioe  training!  praotloe  in 
adapting  the  voice  to  special  conditions  -  for  exaiaple,  imitatiuf;  a 
slurred  street  speech  for  /recount in^  anecdotes j  characteristics  of 
various  foreign  languages;  customs  of  ynrious  peoples}  guidance  and 
eotmselling}  preparation  and  grading  of  teaching  anteriali  the 
principles  of  vocabulary  select  Ion  j  phonetics  s  (iractioe  teaching  of 
aotiial  non-Englishospeaking  classes  i  inportanoe  of  appealing  to  reason 
and  lightening  meaoiy-load  iitien  teaching  adults*     Ontario's  and  Canada's 
aaed  for  soa*  aaoh  ragular  coiirses*  at  the  highest  possible  lovely  will 
\m  oonsidored  in  Chapter  Vll* 
Persar».lity» 

Personality  requirensnts  in  teachers,  as  set  out  in  theory  by 
otlier  authorities,  and  aa  observed  in  Ontario  and  .'Montreal  during  the 
present  investigation,  are  noticeably  similar*     In  order  of  frequency 
of  asntlon  and  ei^dtfLSis,  earlier  workers  in  Canada,  and  their  colleagues 
in  tSiited  States  of  Areirica  and  Britain,  desired  these  qualities  t- 

(1)  syopathy,  friendliness,  sensitivity  to  trthers*  reactions* 

(2)  patlense,  ingenuity,  energy* 

(3)  enthusiaoi* 

(4)  disciplius  t  good  htnour* 

(5)  aeouracy  in  observHti<m  and  hearing* 

The  author  set  out  to  discover  what  were  the  outstanding  qualities 
possessed  by  teachers  In  the  Ontario  course,  1952-1958*  In  the  course 
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of  observation  of  present  Ontario  and  l!Ontreal  praotlee^  oheokBd  by 
local  8U];>ervl8ors  and  principals,  he  applietl  the  '"orrison  Profile  and 
the  XaTior  Analysis  Chart  to  tlie  twenty^fiT*  teachers  whose  lessmiB 
were  subjeoted  to  detailed  inspeotion*     For  the  IJorrison  Profile  each 
trait  as  it  became  apparent  in  each  teaoher^s  personality  nas  amrded 
a  rating  of  poor,  aTemge,  excellent  t  lypieal  tmits  wore  InitiatiTO, 
leadership,  and  willingness  to  co<K>perate*     Skills,  such  as  ability 
to  get  discipline,  aptness  in  illustration,  and  effective  questioning, 
were  rated  in  a  similar  nay*     Thezv  ms  no  pretension  to  ooaoplete  accuracBy 
in  ratir^*     The  aim,  and  surely  it  was  a  useful  one,  'nas  to  draw  a 
profile  wiiieh  called  attention  to  notable  traits  and  skills  possessed 
hy  practising  teai^ers*     The  application  of  the  IJorrison  Profile  to 
Oiitai>io  teasers  Tisited  resulted  in  the  following  traits  and  skills 
standlxig  out  toost  proxainently  in  the  order  given f> 

(1)     ingenuity,  initiative,  leadership* 

iZ)     sympathy  and  co>ope ration* 

(S)     discipline* 

The  XbTier  Analysis  Chart  was  also  used  with  eaeh  of  i^e  twenty-five 
taaehers  in  Hie  hope  of  discovering  which  factors  oontribnted  aost  to  tte 
effioiensy  of  the  teacliing-leaming  proeess  in  the  classes  visited  in 
Ontario*     In  eff>»et,  therefore,  the  sim  of  the  Oiart  vms  alnost  identimil 
with  that  of  the  Morrison  Profile*    Points  were  awarded  to  teadiers  for 
such  factors  as  adherence  to  lesson  plan,  skill  in  t^e  use  of  language, 
and  olass  control*     The  points  ranged  from  1  for  inferior,  2  for  below 
scTsrage,  3  for  average,  4  for  above  average,  5  for  superior*     The  i«sults 
provided  sons  confimiation  of  the  trends  indicated  by  the  Iforrison  ProfHoi 
Sooree*  avarded  to  tho  twenty-five  te&ehera  placed  the  factors  in  the 
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following  ordert- 

(1)  student  growth*     This  growth  aaust  haT*  been,  partially  at 
least,  consequent  upon  "leadei^hip"  by  the  teaoher* 
Leadership  was  anong  the  first  traits  shown  in  the  Itorrison 

Profile. 

(2)  desirable  teacher-student  relationship.  This  indicated 
"syu^pathgr"  on  the  teachers'  part#  The  llorrison  Profile 
plaeed  sympathy  in  the  seeond  group  of  traits. 

(3)  establisJied  control  technique.     This  was  parallel  to 
"discipline"  \Aich  the  Morrison  Profile  plaeed  in  the 
third  group* 

CoB^rison,  therefore,  between  what  experts  from  other  system* 

desired  of  their  teachers  in  the  way  of  personality,  and  the  apparent 

nersoTttilities  of  present  Ontario  teachers,  ended  favourably  for  the 

latter*     The  impression  gained  was  that  they  iaeasur«d  up  satisfactorily 

to  overall  requireiasnts  as  to  personality* 

IV.     STUPriTT  ACPIEVE?^!^. 

Bwiber  of  houi-s  to  literacy* 

As  there  is,  even  yet,  no  absolute  wiifonnity  in  standards  expected 

of  inniigrant  students,  'tiiis  investigation  can  suggest  only  certain  trends. 

1 
As  has  been  pointed  oxrt,  vocabulary  requirements  have  not  varied  greatly 

over  the  years.     Literacy  in  a  scope  of,  in  all^  about  eight  hundred  words 

(500  set,  plus  300  incidental  to  daily  work  and  environment)  can  be 

granted  as  assessable  by  the  nornal  teacher*     i'arlier  workers  in  Oanada 

and  elseiriiere,  and  siost  modem  teachers,  agree  tliat  literacy  is  attainable 

in  120  hours  of  instruction.     Of  all  authorities  consulted,  over  50  per 

cent  named  that  exact  figure,  almost  certainly  beoause  it  represented  th» 

nunber  of  hours  in  the  normal  session  of  30  weeks  of  two  lessons  per  week. 

^^xperienoe  year  by  year  had  shown  them  that  few  students  failed  to  attain 

a  reasonable  starsdard  by  the  end  of  ii\e  session.     Fifteen  x*^r  cent 


1 

See  pp.  97-8. 
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elalmed  llt«raey  was  praetioable  in  serenty  hours  or  lessi  20  per  cont 
required  up  to  one  hundred  hours* 

The  Ontario  and  Montreal  prograams  asked  for  120  hours  •  thus 
reaching  agreement  with  others* 
Length  and  frequency  of  lessons* 

Ihere  is  great  Tarianoe  of  opinion  on  Idiese  points*     The  authorities^ 

consulted  on  United  States  eoid  British  theory*  rerealed  tliat  twice  as 

tmny  favoured  short  daily  lessons   (thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes)  on 

f Its  days  a  «sek«  as  favoured  aay  ot^er  plan*     The  plan  next  in  popularity 

was  two*  inuoh  longer^  lessons  a  week*     Early  Canadian  authorities  also 

favoured  the  five  daily  lessons |  but  gave  equal  support  to  three,  longer, 

lessosis  a  week*     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  plans  were  in 

theory*     In  practice,  except  in  tho  oases  of  primary  classes   (as 

considered  by  Tferdiant)  and  of  short  orientation  courses  for  adults   (as 

offered  at    lishington,  D*C*),  there  vm.s  unequivocal  support  for  two 

1 
lessons  a  week,  dach  lasting  approKimately  two  hours*     AniersCTi  reported 

expcriasats  by  Cowley  (Toronto),  McAllister  and  Legate   (Torkton,  Shsk*) 

and  Anderson  (Sask*)  during  1918*     His  findings  were  that,  for  adults 

Tsho  worked  during  the  day,  two-hour  lessons  were  the  limit  for  duration* 

Claaees  conductod  t<.vice  a  week  had  the  most  satisfactory  attendanse  u.nd 

made  nonaal  progress* 

Ontario  and  Tk>ntreal  practice  is  to  follow  an  identical  procedure* 

It  was  observed  that  sone  keen  students  went  beyond  this*     They  attended 

fotir  lessons  a  week  by  registering  at  two  Hight  Schools,  one  operating  on 

Menday  and  i^dneaday  evenixgs  under  one  vloe-^rineipal,  the  other 


1 

J*T*!l*Ai]derson,  The  Kdtieation  of  the  Hew  Canadian,  p*  117}  181-4* 
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opemtlng  on  ?u««d«y  and  Thtirsday  erenltirs  under  another  Tlce-prlnclpal. 
Butt  these  were  exee;ttlona«     Sttidents  and  teaohern  consulted  e;ave  over- 
irtMliainff:  support  for  two  two-hour  lessons  ^wekly  as  tho  naxiEMB  practic- 
able along  with  other  duties* 
TOBttng  and  a4»ereditation# 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  Ontario  was  in  advan*?©  of  any  other 
prognuBiaB  in  its  oontinuinip;  attempts  to  standardise  tests  te  Knpllsh  and 

CitiBenshlp#     Prior  to  1946,  nothing  had  been  done  regulprly  in  this 

1 
regard  oven  in  Onttvrio,     The  London  Polytechnic  issues  oertiflcptes  to 

students  on  oon^letion  of  courses,  but  l^ese  are  institutional  only* 

2 
British  Ctolumbia  provides  students  with  certificstes  in  l^nglish  and 

Citlsenship  which  nay  be  presented  to  Ihe  court  durirur  the  hearing  of 

the  petiti<m  for  naturalisation*     Such  certificates  refer  to  completion 

of  courses  and  are  based  on  clasF  recordB*     Thi»y  do  not  signify  attain- 

■snt  of  a  provinoe-wide  standard*     The  Ontario  prograrame  aspires  -  and 

with  sons  claim  to  success  *  to  set  up  a  standard  which  all  authorities 

3 
will  i<«oof>;nis«*     Its  cards  for  aocreditDtion  of  students,  proceedlnR 

fron  year  to  year,  or  transferrinp  from  school  to  school,  re-nresent  a 

business-like  forwani  move,  in  advance  of  other  prof^raanes  stxidied* 

Attendanea* 

Comparison  betv^fsen  the  present  progrunne  and  those  of  earlier  days 


1 

E,  C»  Eekersley,  Rsaenti&l  English  for  Foreign  Students,  pp»i-x 
2 

See  page  42 


3 
See  pages  89-90* 
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1 

and  other  lemde  is  difficult  iu  the  absvae*  of  early  records*     Anderson 

2 
and  Brunner  report  very  good  attendance  in  classes  where  teachers  viere 

stimulating,  and  lAere   instruction  was  related  to  studt-nt  tajede»     The 

Ontario  and  Montreal  teacher  has  efficient  maohinery  STailable  for 

oarefully  i»tching  and  reeordlnc  absence,  and  for  following  up  +:he 

irregular  attender*     In  general,  tl«  problem  -  then  gurd  now  «  cooBS 

doTTtt  to  ti'e  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  both  parties,  teacher  and  sttidentaa 


The  euhrantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  present  prognun»  with  its  attendanoe 

5 
x*eport8  within  oaoh  school,  to  its  own  Board  of  Eduontion,  and  to 

CooKamity  Progirerancs  Branch*     Inprored  transport  and  oonnunieation, 

especially  the  telephone  systms,  facilitate  explanations  fron  student 

to  teacher,  and  follow-up  from  ijie  school*     Shorter  hours  of  work  and 

longer  leisure  farour  the   student,  althot^  the  oouplication  of  i&odem 

industry  in  the  form  of  shift-nrork  hinders  some. 

Higher  Studies* 

Since  the  iBplerasntation  of  the  C<nHntnity  Progruames  course  in 

1946,  considerably  laore  students  go  on  to  higher  studies   in  t^itario 

than  formerly*     No  opportunity  used  to  be  available,  exoent  in  the 

ordinary  Ni^t  School  classes*     These,  obviously,  vwrB  not  designed  for 

non**n|:;lidi-spoaking,  or  those  with  miniiwiM  facility  in  a  Tocabulary  of 

only  a  few  hundred  tjords*     Coui-aes  were  shaped  for  students  already  at 

a  secondary  level  of  previous  edusatioa*     A  very  snail  percentage  of 

forelgn-bom  did  ooE^>lete  such  courses,  but  the  great  oalority  did  not 


1 

J  •T.M.Anders  on.     The  Education  of  the  Wsw  Cfetnadian,  p*  187* 
2 

E,  De  S«  Brunner,     NOrOi  Carolina  Comfiunity  ProgramnB,  pp*91-2, 
3 

See  page  65* 
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eran  caaalder  attoii^ting  Hsheit*     Ey  oontrast*  returns'  for  Hie  session 

1952-53  in  Ontario  shosod  tliat  ^li^^tly  more  Hum  40  per  cent  of 

students  enrolled  werr  pursuing  higher  studies* 

StggB&ry  of  oomparisoiru     (For  brerity,  Canadian  praotioe  will  be 

refanrod  to  as  C  -  otiier  praotioe  as  0)» 

!•     Course* 

Vooah^ilaiy  -  agreement  as  to  slae«  and   everyday  baolq^rcund* 
Rseant  (TtGid  0  have  the  advantage  of  soientifio  Toeabulary 
selection,  syntax-pattern,  and  simplii'ied  suppleioBntary 
reading  naterial* 

l^te  of  adding  new  nords  -  agreeiaent  that  about  twenty  new  words 


Hate  0|f  adding  rm 
per  7»Bck  suffice* 


Aias  -  agraenent  on  citizenship  and  naturalisation}  and  social 
adjtistwent  in  am  unfaonillar  enVironaent*     As  tar  as  C  is 
concerned,  not  more  tfa&n  25  p«r  cent  of  classes  obseiTed  p\it 
this  extra  social  work  into  practice* 

II*  Hsthods* 

C  is  behind  0  with  respect  tot- 

phoneticsj  singing  to  improve  clarity  of  final  consonants} 
mirrors  for  cheeking  position  of  woeal  organs t  radio 
prograiraaes  in  cless;  grairophons}  telephonej  paraphrasing 
newspaper  articles* 

Advantage  is  wi'tti  C  as  to  concentrating  on  English  and  not 
onployiiig  imraigrants*  Mooher-tonj^ues* 

Advp.iit&ge  is  v«rith  C  of  olearly  defined  pattern  for  division  of 
teaching  time,  and  teaching  procedure,  and  progress  tests*     In 
Gcli'ition,  Ont£--rio  iP  'b»»ilding  vp  a  ret  of  province-wide 
standardised  tests* 

C  suffers  some  disadvantage  in  loss  of  initiative}  difficulty  of 
observing  controlled  vooebulary  und  ssrntax-pattem* 

III  .Teasers* 

Training*  C  lias  scaas  spasmodic  training  courses}  btit  is  behind, 
for  exaople,  Pennsylvania,  Hew  York,  laohigan,  liassachuaetts, 
TOtshington^  D*C*  and  London^  Ragland* 


PersoMfclity    -  agrseasnt  on  rsquirwaenta*     C  at  present  has 
teaehars  apparently  asasuring  up  to  these* 
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IV«  AehleTementa 

There  is  agi*e«iaent  on  about  120  hours*  instruction  to  attain 

liter&oyj   iwc  lesrons  '.ns  icly,  saoh  of   cwo  hours* 

C  oonpares  fbvourably  as  tot- 

aooruditatj  on  uitl   tnsting  systeasj  attandauoe  oheeks  «uod 
reportsj  number  of   students  proceeding  to  hifher  stxidies* 

Observed  practjoes  apx)ar«ntly  at  ■variance  with  the  efficial  oour««# 

In  the  course  of  observation  in  Ontario  and   ?sontreal,  the  following 

remaricable  practices  were   revealed*     They  appeared  to  be  variations  froa 

the  piractices  required  by  the  srweial  course}  but  it  ■^^s  felt  there 

might  be  some  justifior.tion  for,  and  practical  explamtion  of,  their 

adoption.     They  were  disctissed  v/ith  many,  if  not  all,  teachers  and 

supervlsorsi  and  were  ihen  carefully  considered  by  tlie  investigator 

1 
in  the  light  of  opinions  of  exT«rts  especially  consulted  ly  nersonal 

interview,  correspondence,  and  study  of  their  published  works*     All 

ware  thoughtfully  examined  before  the  investigator  proceeded  to  the 

generalizations  which  appear  in  (Siapter  VII* 

The  practices  in  question  weret- 

1*         At  lesson  opening,  the  blackboard  contained  sketches,  and 
lists  of  words  -  u  section  of  them  quite  new  to  the  class* 

3*         Teadicrs  -.lent  outside  the  controllod  vooabule.ry  dxiring 

explanntions  of  new  work  end  eoaments  on  students*  answers* 

3*         Teachers  went  outside  syntax-patterns  8ugp;ested  for  the  steps 
of  the  eouTBO* 

4*         To  i^roduoc  huioour  into  t!iie  elaesrooBy  teachers  tMindered 
froB  the  lesson  plan* 

5*         Teaohers  called  students  by  their  Christian  names  -  even  the 
elderly* 

6*         Teachers  r/ere  slow  in  asking  their  qtiestions,  having  no 
prepared  question  list*     Other  teachers  had  a  prepared 
guide  list  azul  proceeded  more  quickly* 

7*         Stirients  were  required  to  stand  to  answer  qufestions  and  to 
read* 


1 
See  page  15* 
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8«    Students  ansivered  questions  not  In  vdiole  sentences* 

9«    %eer  students  monopolised  answering* 

10*   Classes  ansnered  in  ohorus}  they  also  read  in  unison  exclusiv«aiy 
in  sane  classes  (even  snail  ones  with  only  14  students)* 

11*  Teaehers  addressed  series  of  questions  (up  to  six  and  seven) 
to  the  same  individixil,  testing  ecwprehension  of  the  passage 
just  read  ly  that  student* 

IZt       Class  had  46  students  in  one  ease,  others  about  40«  in  vdiich 
groups  of  younc  »>"*  purposely  yelled  during  the  um voidable 
unison  exereises* 

1?*  Classes  wore  not  eoopaet*  There  were  knots  in  various  parts 
of  the  rooau 

14*   Pairs  of  sttxlents  (husband  and  wifej  loother  and  dau|:';Jiterj 
girl  friends)  seated  together  helped  each  other  in  a 
f  ort  ign  laaguago* 


15*   Teoohers  used  a  foreign  language  during  explanation  of  new  work* 

16*   Sttrients  used  Gorraan-Fnglish  dictionaries  during  lessons* 

17*   Teaohers  spent  periods,  up  to  three  minutes,  trying  to  get  one 
person  to  understand  a  probleoi* 

18*   Opportunity  was  missed  to  use  pairs  of  students  siaultaneoualy 
(of*  Michael  -*st*s  netted)  when  drilling  oni  "He  puts  on  his 
coats  I  take  off  iqr  coat",  etc* 

19*   Teachers  directed  classes  to  read  new  work  straight  from  the 
book  without  previous  oral  demonstration  and  drill* 

20*   Teachers  added  to  leaming»load  by 


(a)  graasar  t  extra  tenses;  pronouns]  analysis  into 
subject  and  predicate  (laainly  used  elementary 
grade  text-books)* 

(b)  spelling  t  from  Grade  17  books  and  privately 
GOHplled  lists* 

(o)  writing  t  from  Grade  III  books* 

(d)  additional  words  t  suggested  20  per  week  froa 
a^ut  eighth  weoW  of  course  oni«?>.rd8* 

(e)  hcneworic  assignmsnts* 

(f )  teats  on  Mapping* 
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21«       Teachers  held  out  films  Ra  ertartaimDent  to  make  a  test 
on  analysis  into  subject  and  predicate  r«ilatable*     The 
scJiei^  WE.S   r-^clTored  to  Tms  sijcoesr-ful  vrith  thsvt  class  Rnd 
that  teacher* 

22*      A  i!iiddle«<iged  w»an  was  found  sitting  on  stairs  near 
olassroGBis^  eobMnr',  timh?.'»  to  gc  the  last  fmr  y«rds# 
How  can  officials  get  sueh  people  over  the  first 
eRbRrrRBsnwrrt  -  to  "break  the  ice?" 

2S#       Hu^  reople  preferred  th«  more  ii^on%Ll  atmosphere,  for 
exaifpie,  of  Itoiversity  Settlenent  Classes  in  Toronto, 
wh^re  teachinp;  was  noHi^rofesEinuftl  hut  roi'nd  a  table  in  a 
frlerxUy  oirole,  and  where  sxippers,  dances,  and  filiBS  were 
considered  hy  the  students  to  I*?  as  efficiently  educational 
as  the  actual  teaohingT     Is  this  a  criticism  of  our  official 
progrRrme  ? 

24,       In  nsinj^  the  t«pe— recorder,  teachers  h«id  the  sane  eir  necple 
reeordix^  for  ten  ainutes,  including  teacher* s  correction  and 
ooinr?.ent»     The  play-bnck  took  £tnoth<t?r  eight  lainutes*      rould  It 
be  better  to  have  shorter  turns  at  recording  and  use  oore 
students  ? 

25»       SomB  toeclwre  spoke  jerkily,  muwturally,   in  an  effort  to 
go  slowly;  others  persisted  in  their  nonnal  speech,  which 
was  well  above  whp.t  one  judgwd  to  be  a  general  average 
•peed*     Uary  experts  reeomtend  nonnal  speech  because  It 
is  the  slurred,  careles"?  variety  to  >"hioh  Hio  iuaigrant 
will  be  exposed   in  daily  life* 
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CIIAPTFIP  VII 


CONCLITSIONS 


It  nay  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  recall  the  questions  which  the 
inresticfitlon  was  desigined  to  ansiver,  then  to  suisPiPriEe  the  findings, 
and  link  each  to  the  corresponding  reoomnendations*     They  are  dealt 
with  In  the  five  dirisions  into  which  the  lnvcstip;atlon  ftoll* 

!•       Adatini  at  ration 
^estions 


Row  nas  Htm  progranne  financed? 

*o  supplied  classrooms  and  equipnaent? 

Hbw  vfts  the  prognuame  coM>rdinpted2 

Findings  » 

Finane«  eaos  directly  frrai  the  local  School  Boards,  viho,  in  turn, 
re«el'ved  50  per  cent  subsidy  from  the  prorinc^al  legislnture.     In 
FebruPiy,  195S,  the  Federal  Ooverniaent  offered  to  refund  to  proviroial 
governments  one-half  of  the  aawiBzt  each  had  contrlhwted  for  this  purpose. 
TMchers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  epproxinately  ^0  per  nip:ht,  so  that 
tmoB  paid  by  sttidents  helped  very  little  in  financinp;  the  prograimie* 
The  highest  paj^aenb  was  /fe  for  Hie  full  ses-^iion*     Scma  School  Boards 
required  no  fee* 

Classrooms  and  working  equipment  were  provided  by  School  Boards* 
Private  companies  supplied  filns  and  posters*     Ths  OaxBidian  Citisenship 
Council  gave  extra  text->books,  and  VRrious  kinds  of  filns  and  dtrlps* 
The  Federal  Pepai-tment  of  Citisenship  and  Timigration  issued  essential 
books  at  no  cost  to  students  or  teachers* 
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Three  periodioals,  FOOD  FOH  THOUGHT,  W^UTFTP  and   ITPKS  kept 
readers  in  touch  with  the  progranano.     The  O&nadian  Cltlsenship  Counoll 
ai^inted  a  Consultant  on  loadgi-ant  Education  Mio  tjrainod  teachers  and 
published  stq}pleia0ntary  books   for  use  in  the  clasBroonu     Ontario 
CoDDBinil^  Ppograanass   Branch  en^loyed  a   Superviosr  odP  lomigrant  F^duoation 
to  advise  teachers  on  aethods  and  literature  and  to  arrange  conferences 
a-nd  seaninars*    Be  worked  on  the,  as  yet,  imsolved  problem  of 
standardised  achieromsnt  tests  for  the  province,     A  further  aid  to 
co-ordination  of  the  prograiaae  wis  the  system  of  tvgular  reports  froa 
schools  to  local  School  Boards  and  to  Conmu^nity  Progranaes  Branch, 

Rseoanendations 


Generous  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  GovemsMxit  rrould  solve 
■Bxy  problems,     Ttiile  it  is  strom:ly  held,  and  justifiably  so,  that 
general  eduootion  is  a  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the  provinces, 
the  education  of  adult  iBBigrants  is  as  strong]; ly  considered  to  be  a 
truly  national  concern*     As  has  been  stated,  February  18,  1953,  the 
Federal  Govenrasnt  announced  the  offer  to  each  provincial  govemmenb  of 


the  amount  contributed  by  the  provincial  govemsBBCb  for 

1 
citisenship  classes  for  lanlgrants.     This  ims  a  considerable  euivanoe 

on  M\e  previous  contribution  -  free  language  and  citisenahlp  textbooks 

and  workbooks*     It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ivprovenent  it  will  effect* 

If  the  province  continues  to  spend  as  much  as  before,  and  uses  the 

Federal  help  to  expand  and  improve  the  progiemme,  there  is  a  great 

future  for  immigrant  education  in  Ontario*     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 

province  merely  recoups  its  owa.  expenses  to  the  Looal  Boards  with  -Uie 

Federal  subsidy,  the  programns  will  be  stultified* 


1 
milaB  French,     Globe  and  aiil,  Toronto*     Feb,  18,  1955* 
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Biero  Is  need  for  equitable  distribiitlon  of  teaching  aids 
equipment*     Socb  large  eentres  are  Tery  well  off  for  projeotors* 
tape  recorders  etc*  but  snaller  eentres  of  population  are  unable  to 
afford  them*     For  continuity  and  unlforalty  in  the  programo  it  is 
essential  that  aids«  foimd  so  useful  and  stiioulatingf  should  be  in 
abundant  jrupply*     This  desirable  state  is  likely  to  be  most  reeidily 
attainable  throi^.h  financial  help  on  a  national  scale*     Along  irith 
the  suy^ly  should  be  a  thoix>ughly  efficient  information  senrioe  on 
i*iat  is  a'vailable  and  how  it  may  best  be  used*     It  was  noticeable  that 
teachers  were  not  using  -valuable  aids,  althoxigh  such  wsre  arailBble* 
Biey  he.d  no  t5)-to-date  information  as  to  vdien  and  i*ere  the  aids  could 
be  procured* 

Much  laore  social  activity  for  the  iimigrant  students,  both  as 
part  of,  and  apart  from,  tJw  regular  lessons  is  desirable*     This  could 
be  arranged  if  more  fimnee  were  forthooniing*     It  was  obserred  that 
this  was  aohiered  at  Kingston,    flndter  and  Kitchener  airf  at  University 
Settlement,  Toronto*     Om reason  given  by  students,  attending  University 
Settleiaent  classes  in  Toronto  In  pi^ference  to  official  elasseSf  was 
the  appeal  of  the  social  activity  in  conjunction  with  set  lessons*     Even 
if  «»t  reason  is  iwralld,  its  influence  remains  with  the  people  swtyed 
by  it*     Opportu^iity  to  practise  the  new  language  in  real-life  situations 
is  one  of  the  newcomers •  chief  needs*     But  can  teachers,  »*o  are  already 
full-time  day  teachers,  be  expected  to  teach  two  extra  nigltts  weekly, 
and  retain  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  social  activities  with  their 
students  when  lessons  are  over?     The  difficulty  is  overecHne,  in  Australia, 
for  example,  by  freeing  teachers  required  for  evening  classes  from  all, 
or  a  considen^ble  part,  of  their  day  duties*     If  more  financial  aid 
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tonards  tea«rfier  salaries  vser«  forthooninK  from  the  Federal  (rONrenment, 
provinoes  eould  peinforce  laieir  teacher  Biq>ply  to  the  point  ¥*iere  this 
diTision  of  labour  would  be  practicable. 

lioreover,  with  more  teachers  available  thus,  the  oresent  progreuasas 
should  bo  extended  in  -tJiroe  directions,  espeoially.     First,  there  is  a 
gap  between  nlosure  of  -the  regular  programne  in  April  and  its  re-opening 
in  Septembery  dtirinc  jrhich  neweoiEiers  arriving  in  -tJie  cotmtry  in  the 
•unraer  mist  just  snark  time*     Others  vrho  hnve  begun  the  eourss,  possibly 
after  Christims,  aust  break  off  just  when,  in  their  minds,  iRn^jua^e 
patterns  are  still  at  the  confused  stage*     "rue,  sons  mamer  courses 
are  available,  but  these,  in  the  aain,  are  either  at  a  hlrher  leyel  than 
basic,  or  are  intended  for  stiJdents  who  Are  free  for  ttie  period  frran 
daily  enqplcynent»     TIeither  solves  the  problem  of  the  average  iaiaigiTait* 
For  stioh  people  there  should  be  a  prograurae  running  through  the  sunmer 
OKUxthsj  bat  it,  obviously,  oould  not  be  tatsght  by  the  sane  teachers  who 
carried  the  main  prograarae.     However,  if  finanee  for  saleriec  were 
provided  vdiolly  or  largely  from  Federal  Governnsnt  funds,  the  requisite 
teaching  staff  oould  be  recruited*     Second,  msn  and  wraien  obliged  to 
rotate  on  shift-work  should  be  catered  for  by  a  pi\)grainine  parallel  to 
the  laain  one  and  given  at  suitable  hours*     It  was  evident  that,  in 
industrial  centres  such  as  Tlndsor  and  Kitchener,  considerable  absenteeism 
and  ultimate  "drop-out"  were  caused  by  shift  work*     Third,  the  problem 
of  mothers  of  young  families  and  of  housewives  generally,  *dio  can  get 
out  least  of  all  into  situations  nAier*  English  is  spoken,  oouM  best  be 
tackled  by  a  special  programae*     In  it  the  teacher  would  be  required  to 
be  alaost  a  social  worker*    Diities  would  be  shared  between  pairs  of 
teasers,  the  one  to  teach^  tiie  other  to  supervise  the  small  diildrea 
brouf^t  by  their  motliers  to  a  central  class  neetii^-plaoe*     ^reless 
and  television  asy  wsll  be  harnessed  to  serve  in  this  pr^raoBS* 
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Finally*  the  aatlonal  signifioane*  of  thm  ediieKtlon  of  all 

iBBnigrants  should   be  eotphesixed  by  oaktqg  the  English  and  Citizenship 

oowrs^  part  of  i^e  process  of  nattira  lisation*     The  course  should  be 

tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  judielary  in  liiese  respeots« 

and  oovei<ed  ^mifonnly  across  the  eovntxjm     Possibly  the  wisest  plan 

would  be  to  blend  It  into  the  regular  Hlght  School  course    (as  already 

done*  for  siounple*  at  London*  Ont*)  so  that*  as  soon  as  nswrsoswrs  baTS 

sufficient  Rnglish*  they  ioe^  be  absorbed  into  typing*  booldoseplng* 

oooking*welding  classes  -  along  the  line  of  their  particular  interests* 

Just  prior  to  naturalisation  (at  't^e  end  of  five  years*  residence)  short 

(say*  throe  months)  iittensive  refresher  covrses  in  citisenship  would  be 

a'vailable  to  prepare  aspirants  for  appearance  before  the  jxxige*     That 

students  nay  continue  to  veliie  it  because  they  hsve  made  »  oontributiott 

to  it*  there  should  continue  to  be  a  norainal  fee  for  the  course*  and  a 

further  charge  for  the  social  activities  run  in  conjunction  with  it* 

Co-ordination  of  the  progranme*  when  developed  <hi  a  truly  national 

scale  -  as  envisaged  here  -  would  be  helped  by  the  Infonnatlcm  service 

glanced  at  (p*118)  abovej  by  a  periodical  issued   regularly  for  teacher 

1 
and  students  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Citisenship  Council's  ITFMSi 

and  by  itinerant  supervisors   (not  Inspectors)  whose  training  smrt  funeticn 

will  be  eosisidered  under  section  17  of  this  chapter  *  Teaching  Persaomel* 

II*       Course  and  teactbooks* 
j^stions 

How  nany  words  were  in  the  vocabulary? 
;ifaat  were  the  alas  of  the  oovirso? 
Iliat  were  the  nE^.ces  of  the  textbooks? 


1 
9»e  page  61* 
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H^xperlenoe  showsd  teachers  and  administrators  that  a  vocabulajy 
of  five  hundred  words  pa.ve  sttidents  reasonable  facility.     Pron  their 
daily  oeeupations  and  social  activities  they  le8.med  rjrobably  another 
two  hiindred  or  thripe  hundred  wordr. 

The  primary  aims  were  naturalisation,  ad.^ustment  of  the  neweouera 
to  their  unffciniliar  errrironment,  and  iaproveoent  of  the  iondgrants* 
ohanoes  of  lucrat'^.ve,  congenial  entployiamat*     Sons  thoxight  was  given  to 
the  adrisebility  of  making  elementary  language  study  coinpulsory.     TJiis 
was  rejected  as  being;  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Canadian  denoaracy* 

The  standard  textbook  was  LEAHNIUG  TfTP  EWJLISH  LATOUAGE,     At  first 
it  core  is  ted  of  -Oirot   books «  end  di<I  not  fully  satisfy  the  necdr  of 
taaohers  o-yer  the  full  session*     But  a  fourth  book  wss  added  etirly  in 
1955  which  remedied  that  defioie^Jcy* 

BsQoiKiendatlons 


The  U^AISnilG  THE  aWLISn^f  LAHOUAJE  series  provides  a  very  vr.luable 
fouadation  and  guide,  and  eight  yenrs*  trial  in  Canada  harm  proved  its 
efficiency*     But  it  ^ould  not  bo  aocepted  as  the  final  woxd* 
Ezperinentation  and  researoh  must  be  encouraged  and  required*     There  is 
a  strong  demand  for  PitpplcTnen-tery  readinr  in  gradations  of  controlled 
vocabulary*     There  is  isuoh  scope  for  praetisinii:  teachers  here.     It  is 
in  the  classroom,  within  the  liroits  of  the  nomnl  prcgramas  and  at  the 
hands  of  the  regular  teacher,  that  textbooks  and  supplempnttiiy  leaders 
have  their  truest  tests*     Ttore  c«Hrfcrollod  observation  and  systesatie 
report  by  the  ordinaiy  teacher  are  required  for  the  continuous  irjprov*" 
nienb  of  the  course* 

For  students  teBq>orarily  Incapacitated  or  unable  to  attend  class 
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regul9.rly«  a  siqiplasiaotary  radio  oourse  should  lie  set  up,  short 
lessons  broadeast  at  regular  tiines  and  followed  xip  in  olass*     This 
aTeaue  has  bean  explored  successfully  in  Australia,  a  land  of  great 
vpaees  such  as  confront  Canada* 

In  Australia,  too,  the  publication  of  a  ^jouxiial  In  slaplified 
Englisli  ImG  oointed  a  nay  ^ioh  could  .wlT.  be  followed  in  Oemada 
with  prof it»     Suoh  a  journal  is  tcrtrei»ly  valucible  for  suppleaentary 
readiJig  and  as  a  link  botsT^en  the  olassroam  and  topioal  world  evonts* 

III*       fc|pthodology# 
Questions 

TToTT  yjoro  rocms  equipped? 

Vtip.t  were  el^-ss  sixes  and  hovr  were  students  pLioer'.? 

"Siiit  tino  was  given  to  lessoii  preparation? 

T*at  si?ecial  work  was  done? 

Ittst  were  the  stiidnnt-teaailier  relatioiiahips? 

Piu  teachors  xsiderstaxjd  students*  background? 

How  pisietxfilly  190.8  •work  done? 

Tlhat  ncthods  were  used  in  rerimrf 

fiat  nothods  were  used   in  teaching  new  woi^? 

Ittiat  Bisthods  were  used  in  reading? 

IBtat  oethods  were  used  in  workbook  exercises? 

?hat  gmenlL  methods  of  approach  to  teachii^  did  teachers  •nplogr? 

now  well  did  students  give  attention  during  lessons? 

To  trtiat  extent  did  stixients  participate  in  lessons? 
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Flndlnga 

RcKBlc  wnre  equipped  with  good  blackboards*  oalendars,  saps  and 
various  rids*     Sone  teachers  had  i»w  work  already  written  up  oa 
blackboards  before  lessons  opensd*     Classes  were  generally  held  in 
secondary  school  rooeis  as  desks  therein  were  acre  suitable  for  adults 
than  thoso  In  elementary  schools* 

Classes  gensrslly  liad  betvsesn  twelve  and  twerty-five  stiKterttc, 
ytto,  iB  more  than  ht.\lf  the  classes*  were  loosely  spread  over  the  room 
with  f^pu  betwpen  group** 

Abf^vit  half  the  teachers  spent  one  hoiir  per  week  in  lesson  prepara- 
tion* and  anoilier  30  per  cent  needed  am  and  a  half  tc  tvo  hours*    A 
f«iw  t^aohers  kept  a  detailed  record  of  work  covered  in  each  lesson* 

"niough  vaxi«fd  8|>eeial  work  was  dmae  over  the  province  as  a  whole* 
not  a  great  deal  was  offered  in  individual  schools*     It  sefwsd  to  the 
investi^tor  that  there  were  two  explanations  of  this*     First*  icany 
teachers  were  not  aware  where  special  aids  were  obtainable*  and  wwre 
not  alive  to  their  valv^*     Second*  many  teachers  were  Jaded  from  their 
day  wDilc  and  wsre  content  with  the  set  course  as  supplied  in  the 
textbooks*     Anoog  the  special  kinds  of  work  seen  were  -  filias*  strips* 
short  lectures*  class  msctings*  tape»reeorders*  flash  cards*  dramatisa- 
tions* spelling*  fonml  grasraar*  napping* 

Bslationships  between  students  and  teaohers  were  cordial*     Before 
lessons  began*  teaohers  helped  students  with  personal  problenis*     Alaost 
half  of  them  called  students  by  their  Chxdstian  naaea* 

ifaiqr  teachers  knew  -the  daily  occitpations  of  students  and  their 
native  countries*     They  were  familiar  with  f«uaily  pix>bleai8  iriiich  caused 
irregular  attendance* 
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Classes  began  Tery  prompttly^  bvrt  some  ol&ssee  lost  "time  for  two 
tseos*     In  some  sohools  a  regular  recess  was  giTen  to  all  classes* 
In  other  elasses^  teachers  lost  time  by  eoncontrating  on  one  or  two 
students  while  the  rsHaiader  were  restless  and  idle* 

BsTiew  was  laostly  dont  "by  questioning  students  in  groups  of  f  Its 
to  seren  and  oooasionally  by  questioning  individuals  or  by  calling  on 
the  irtiole  oIass  for  chorus  responses* 

Hew  work  was  taught  ty  the  demonstration  method,  the  teacher  acting 
the  iMwtnlng  of  the  phrase  or  sentence  irfiile  saying  it*     ;^»ading  was 
taught  by  the  teaoher  first  working  carefully  through  the  exercise, 
then  demonstrating  tiio  meaning  of  ai^hing  «ilffloult*     Students  read 
individually  in  turn,  and  occasionally  i|i  ohortts*     rVbrlcbook  exercises 
presented  an  opportunity  for  writing  practice*     'Vi::^  t9«ohers  worked 
their  classes  in  groups*  as  for  pevlow*  and  had  students  write  corrections 
of  exeroises  on  side  and  front  blackboards*     Other  teachTrs  gave  oral 
correction  of  the  exercises*     In  all  four  sections  -  review,  new  woilc^ 
reading  and  workbooks  -  teachers  frequently  used  lightning  sketches, 
mps*  and  other  siaplo  pictorial  aids  to  iarprove  their  explanaticm*     Sons 
teachers  oade  opportunities  to  iiqprove  the  stxidents*  pronunciation*  and 
oowluoted  drills  to  a<rf^iere  this*     Play-back  of  tape-recording  of  the 
students*  ff.m  speech  was  made  by  a  few  teachers  for  tSra  sane  purpose* 

Th«  teacher's  af^proach  to  students  was  two-fold  -  by  hit?  voice,  and 
by  his  Bood*     Host  teachers  liad  aoeeptable,  clear  voioes*    A  sinall  imnTwr 
•poke  so  carefully  t]cit  their  delivexy  beeaice  toiseless  and  stonotcnous* 
A  fsv  iiore  Jerky  and  a  few  slowed  down  for  demonstration  of  new  meanings 
but  returned  to  nonaal  speed  for  other  sections  of  lessons*    About 
three^uarters  of  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic,  but  soms  weare  iaiiffeTwnt 
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and  a  f«w  eren  gave  the  iaprssslon  of  being  unsyiqmthetlo. 

Tha  attention  of  students  to  their  toaoliors  wts  extWHely  high* 
Their  partloipetion  in  the  lessons  was  not  as  considei'able  as  ona 
expected*     The  most  alert  elase  rieited  l»d  each  stud-snt  actively 
contributing  to  ttm  lesson  apj»x>xiinetely  once  eveiy  five  nrinut^^sj 
and  uRr^y  classes  contributed  only  at  one— third  to  one-half  of  that 
rate* 

AsooHDiendations 


It  Is  essential  that  all  new  work  be  introduood  by  oral 
^BOnstrrtion  and  drill*     Only  words  already  knoan  are  to  be  on  tlie 
blackboard  i^en  the  lesson  opens*     Sketches  and  diagrams  nay  be 
prepared  in  admnee^  bxit  are  bert  done  on  poster  boards  w!tioh  can  be 
exposed  at  the  required  Bonent*     Tfords*  sketches,  or  diai^ratas  should 
be  before  the  students  fen*  further  dmnonstxvition  aiad  discussion,  but, 
once  discussed,  remorad  from  6i{;ht  by  cleaning  the  bor.rd  or  concealing 
it* 

Classes  shotild  not  exoeed  twenty  students,  to  ensur«  quick  location 
of  Indi-ridual  prcblcEis*     .'5t\ident8  sl'ould  be  placed  so  that  the  class  is 
oop^ct,  not  spread  in  knots*     PPlsted  pairs  (husband  and  wifef  laother 
and  dauf^terj  close  friends)  laiy  be  permitted  to  sit  together  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  but  diould  "tfcea  be  separated  -  in  -tf^elr  own  interests* 

The  problwa,  of  course,  of  ell  sugpertions  for  teaching  lajnlgrant 
adolts  Is  that  lessons  so  r;iven  denand  painstAklng  promration  P.nd  an 
InaginatlTe,  Ingenious  appx*oaoh*    All  teachers  should  keep  a  personal 
i?eoord  of  work  already  covej-ed  and  -.fork  prt>posed*     The  rery  act  of 
recording  would  stinulate  thought  as  to  ways  and  asaas  to  effdctire 
presentation* 
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For  ola.'lty  of  speooh,  ainf^ing  should  be  used  regularly*     Ihlsparing 
drill  oan  be  very  -vuluable  ixi  ixsproring  clarity,  und  in  re^raaling 
artleulation  shoirtoonini^s*     Mrrors  should  bj  ootanon  equifnient,  so  that 
studenta  nciy  discipline  their  tongues*  teeth  and  lips,  especially,  -bo 
take  up,  HUfcOBaatioally,  tiie  right  positions*     Intelligent  use  of  the 
tape  racorder  Riid  teleplione   (intercoa*  type)  to  glYe  all  class  aembers 
short  but  frequect  spells  of  practice.  Is  au  indisr^nsable  aid  in 
•peeefa  and  a  salutary  test  of  presence  of  mind  end  firm  grip  on  the 
language*     Filias,  both  silent  and  sound,  oan  bo  employed,  beoaitss  it  is 
nearly  almys  best  to  provide  oixr  own  conrr«nt»ry  at  the  standard  of 
the  class  at  the  actual  tiice  of  shoxring*     Film  strips  are  often  more 
productive  of  oonvorsation  thaa  althsr  type  or  raovlo,     DrP-ifatiaation  of 
real-life  sit'ttitions,  shop  and  factory  experienoea,  for  exaii^le,  should 
be  taore  fre<iTje:rbly  introduced* 

&11  ssthod  BKist  proceed  from  tho  faet  that  the  stridents  are  adult, 
not  juvenile*     This  is  a  raore  ancomfortable  stianibling-cdock  tlnn  iias  bean 
generally  realised*     ."^ttjdents  shculd  not  be  required  to  stand  like 
children,  nor  be  adciressod  by  Christian  nainee*     All  experts  aonsulted 
during  tiie  investigation  held  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  eumaiaes  ■»»• 
desirable*     It  could  offend  no  onej  and  it  j^ave  teachers  a  valiiable 
opportvmlty  of  demonstrating  the  difficulty  they  themselTes  had  In 
pronouncing  foreign  words*     To  obviate  early  embarrassment,  an  inter- 
preter may  be  used  to  explain  to  students  the  general  plan  of  lessons 
at  the  opening  of  the  coiurse,  and  be  on  h-^nd  for  guidance  and  counselling 
at  various  stages* 

Chorus  answering  nay  be  used  to  some  extent*     It  gives  students 
confidence  in  hearing  their  own  voices*     In  general,  replies  should  be 
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dcaaaded  in  the  fom  of  oomplets  aentenoesi  bixt,  later  in  the  oourso, 

it  is  profitable  to  plTe  stiidonts  pwictice  ans^reriiv:  in  short  phrases* 

These^  again,  will  be  v^t  the  stixients  will  hear  at  their  work* 

^Making  slowly  and  jerkily  with  a  "kindergarten"  effect  should 

be  aToided*     First  demonstrations  of  meaning  and  use  of  words  should 

be  done  slowly  emd  distinetlyi  subsequent  drill  should  l)e  done  at 

gradually  increasing  speed  until  noraality  is  reached*     It  is  speeeh 

at  this  rate  if<^icih  students  will  hear  in  daily  living* 

A  x&pid  perusal  of  the  list  of  ranarkable  practices  observed 

1 
dturing  -ttie  investigation  in  Ontario  should  ooiivlnce  the  reader  that 

■any  teachers  need  to  saake  a  much  more  thorough  study  of  the  GUIDE 

suj^lied  with  ttie  official  course*     A  large  proportion  of  teachers  requires 

special  training  for  work  with  adults*     A  few  teachers  would  benefit 

considerably  from  a  refresher  course  in  ordinary  teaching*     "niey  are 

obviously  weak  on  the  very  fundaosntals  of  the  technique  of  teaohii^* 

17*       Teaching  Personnel* 
^stions 


^%at  qualifications  and  experience  did  the  teachers 

that  special  training  had  they  done? 

IBiat  were  the  personality  requirements  for  the  teachers? 

Findings 

Teachers  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Elenentaiy  Schools  and  about  20 
per  cent  trout  Secondary  Schools*  Veiy  few  had  less  than  three  years 
ordinaiy  teaching  experience,  and  about  60  per  cent  h0.d  laore  than  ten  years* 


1 
Ehges  115-115 
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A  brief  pre-sorrlco  training  was  given  teachers  in  Toronto, 
Budlton  and  Port  'iTilliaiiu     Individual  teaohers  attended  courses  at 
ttohigan,  T&UTvard  and  Coluaibia«  Gtaited  States  of  Aneriea*     The  laaiB 
body  of  teachers  depended  on  in>senriee  advice  frosi  the  Hore  experieneed^ 
on  direotions  circulated  by  supervisors,  and  on  occasional  sendjoars  and 
cooferences* 

The  per8<nKility  tifiits  tiiiich  seeaed  essential  to  success  in  teaching 
iasLgnoibs  tiere  Inesouity,  initiative,  leadership,  syapathy,  firm  control* 

Hiwmeadations 

Perteips  tlie  ideal  is  tmat-tainable*     It  would  be  to  have  a  reserve 
of  teachers  for  this  special  work,  who  would  be  given  time  off  from  Aay 
school  to  oos^nsate  for  teaching  in  the  evening*     nie  investigator 
hsard  froB  aore  than  one  or  two  teachers  that,  especially  in  the  closing 
stages  of  the  session,  i  iiistiiration  for  teaching  in  the  evening  classes 
was  so  hard  won  that  it  was  referred  to  as  "blood  aoney"* 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  Caaadtaa  progranme  is  a  carefully 
designed  aad  iBtsgrated  system  of  teaeher  training*     Qiis  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  i^ole  matter*     Except  for  an  infinites iiaal  percentage, 
teachers,  at  present  handling  the  Canadian  prograame  for  teaching  English 
to  tlte  non^Knglish-spealcing  audult  Isaigrants,  have  had  no  real  training 
whatever  for  that  work*     Ifeagr  &re  probably  good  general  teachers  of 
prioaiy  and  secondary  pupils*     Sons  of  then  are  capable  specialist 
language  tea<dierB*     Because  they  are  adaptable,  public-spirtted,  and 
enthusiastic 2  because  they  are  furnished  with  a  scientifically  pre- 
pared course  and  a  close  guide  to  procedural  because  awmg  Hivrn  there 
is  a  sprinkling  of  leaders  experienced  with  inndgrant  adults  and  a 
few  mho  have  taken  special  training}  because  sone  of  them  are  teachers 
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"bom  -  not  made"  -  for  these  anJ  other  good  reasons  they  are  BJaking 

tt»  progrorwe  sueeessftil*     But  It  could  be  nade  much  aorB  sxieeessftil* 

^feMtage  ootild  be  kept  back  to  a  miniimim*     The  funduwntal  need  is  for 

a  training  course,  or  courses,  within  Canada,  for  Canada's  own  needs, 

established  at  the  highest  level*     The  obrlous  centre  is  the  Ontario 

College  of  Eduction,  Toronto*     An  endomoent  from  the  Federal  auvernuent 

should  plaee  the  enrlsaged  tralnlnj^  department  above  concern  over 

finance*     An  enthusiastic,  oonstructivs  expert  diould  be  appointed  to 

org!anize  the  course,  or  courses,  and  be  the  first  occupant  of  the 

pi^yfesBorlal  ^air*     He  should  be  eayqwered  to  spend  time  observing 

course  proeedTxre  at  Iiond<m  (England)  Inctitute  of  F<!«cntlon>  Hsrvardi 

Hew  Toricj  Penn^lvaniaf  Sichlganf  ^mshington,  D.C.,  before  instituting 

the  Canadian  scheme*     Conceivably,  there  vould  be  three  types  of  course i- 

(1)       Siort,  sunner  course  for  gensiul  teaohei-s  lAo  are  prepared 
to  teach  adult  isanigrants  part-tlaiB  -  as  is  now  being  dons* 
Bat  eenipletion  of  such  a  coiirse  should  be  recoftnleed  "by  a 
dlplona,  or  credit  towards  a  relevant  degree* 


(2)       Longer  (at  least  one  session)  regular  course  for  teachers 
of  special  praolse  and  interest  in  iamigrant  wortc,  aiasd 
at  training  supervisors  and  true  specialists*     Credit  for 
this  diould  be  given  towards  an  advaae^  degree*     After 
oonpleting  •Uteir  training,  tl»se  specialist  supervisors 
would  return  to  their  own  provinces  and  districts  and 
beo<Kne  the  life-blood  of  the  progromraes  for  iimigrRnta* 
They  would  oossnunlcate  their  ideas  to  tJie  routine  teacliers, 
preferably  being  itinerant,  so  that  rmif omlty  in  ap-^roaoh 
ozid  standard  would  characterise  the  tTork  across  Canada* 


To  ensure  that  the  field  prognuims  was  overhauled  and,  if  possible^ 

i^prowd  frca  tiiae  to  tine,  there  would  be  provision  for  * 

(5)       Hesecrsh  training  for  a  nucleus  of  students  of  special 

interests  and  aptitudes*     This  work  nay  lead  to  advanced 
degrees* 
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A  adhmam  of  Federally  endonrad  fellowships^  for  (2)  ani    (s)  abore« 
should  attract  the  right  type  of  worker  into  the  field*     Facilities  for 
praotioe,  oontrolled  researoh,  and  syaqpathetio  oontaot  with  noiwCziglish- 
speakiiig  olasses  would  be  essential  in  conjunotion  \rith  the  courses* 

The  oo-operation  of  all  provincial  authorities  would  be  needed  to 

ensure  tliat  •tiie  right  personality  requirements  were  fulfilled  by  all 

oandldates  for  the  courses  reoonaended*     As  the  Toronto  plan  cane  to 

fruition,  additional  higher  training  centres  might  be  established  in 

other  provinces  lAien  need  arose*    k  start  uust  be  made  soaeoherei  and 

Toronto  seena  a  logical  firvfc  choice* 

The  potentiali-ty  of  the  scheac  aay  best  and  most  quickly  be 

1 
illustrated  ty  mentioning  the  five  types  of  coturse  available  at 

Lradon  (inland)  Institute  of  Eduoatiout- 

(1)  Linguisties,  phonetics*  preparation  and  grading  of  teaching 
■aterial,  practical  teaching  of  English  to  non-English- 
speaking*     This  l^ids  to  a  Diplossi  iii  Teaching  of    'nglish 
as  a  Foreign  Langte-ge* 

(2)  Similar  subjects*  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  as  a 
special  asthod  course*     This  leads  to  a  Post-Graduate 
Certificate  in  Education* 

(3)  Blowntary  ccurse  on  English  as  a  Foreign  Language*  part  of 
the  general  course  in  Hie  Colonial  Department*     Tbis  leads 
to  a  General  Certificate* 

(4)  Course  for  teachers  and  administrators,  study  of  the  specific 
problems  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners*     This  leads  to 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Education* 


(5)       Course  for  M*A*  and  Ph*D*  sttiients,  dealing  wi-Ui  research 
problems  in  teaching  English  to  foreigners* 

The  benefits  from  such  traininp;  schemes  as  outlined  above  woiild  reach 

down  to  the  class  teachers  themselves*     Because  the  possibilities  of  the 


1 
Bruce  Pattison*  Englidi  language  Teaching*  Spring  1952,  pp*74-79 
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irork  would  be  so  enlargod^  ■UBT  voro  toaohera  would  be  attraoted  to  the 
progrBBBae*     In  that  happy  oase,  saperrtoora  oould  insist  mash  aore 
rigidly  on  the  personality  requirements  of  teachers  to  be  entrusted 
with  InDdgrant  students* 

V*     Student  Aehiffremeab* 
Questions 

TItat  type  of  tests  were  {^iren? 

l%is  there  an  aooreditetlon  sj^steat 

Ifere  there  uniform  tests  for  the  provinoe? 

Tlhat  was  the  duration  of  the  ooui*8e  and  length  of  eaoh  lesson? 

Ttiat  was  Ihe  airerage  attendance? 

How  were  absentees  oared  for? 

Iblb  there  eridenoe  that  stiidents  prooeeded  to  higher  studies? 

Findings 

Tests  for  sulisission  to  the  course  were  geaerally  gi-ren  infonoa]ly 
by  the  ▼ioe^principals*     Ottawa  had  an  interpreter  for  this  work* 
Kingston  used  a  set  questionnaire  in  addition  to  the  inronml  test* 
Be-classifieatlon  usually  dependod  on  consultations  between  teaoher  and 
principal,  but  15  per  oent  of  schools  had  a  special  test  for  the  purposa* 
Alaost  all  sohnole  gave  regular  tests  to  oheok  progress* 

nie  Ontario  Casaunity  Prograsacs  Branch  had  a  Progress  and  Transfer 
Card  to  enable  students  to  move  within  tlie  ^ovinee  without  loss  of 
status*     I'oet  Boards  of  Education  reeognised  ooopletion  of  a  course  in 
English  and  Citisenship  by  grantiiig  a  Gradxiation  Diplcna* 

CuMiiUiiity  PrograEBBBS  Branch  also  experiiasnted  with  eum  lal  prtnrinoe- 
wide  tests  in  Hie  years  1951,  1952  and  1953* 
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The  eourse  eorered  the  period  frtm  Hw  mad  of  September  to  the 
end  of  April*  tiro  lessons  per  iieek«  approxiiOExtaly  sixty  evenlxigs* 
Lessons  lasted  two  hours* 

The  average  attendanoe  over  the  whole  of  Ontario^  as  reported  to 
Covaanity  Progrcumnss  Branch  for  the  sessiotif  1952»1953«  nas  66*6  per 
oent* 

TMi^ers  follomd  up  absentees  hy  disoussion  In  olass  of  possible 
eauses  of  absence*  personal  Inquiry  when  the  students  returned*  or 
telephone  inquiries  at  the  hoass  or  places  of  e^;>logrBent  of  the 
absentee  Sv 

There  i«as  eridenoe  of  steady  interest  in  st\idies  beyond  the 
elenentary  stage*     In  all  Ontario  schools  the  percentage  of  students 
studying  beyond  Basic  in  the  years  1950-1955*  was  over  40  per  cent  of 
total  enrolaent* 

liseafndations 

An  aoooB^paniiaant  to  a  aore  unifona  teaching  praotice  in  Canada 
TMrald  be  an  extension  of  the  present  good  systen  of  accreditation 
(found  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia*  for  example)  so  theit  inBilgrants 
oould  transfer*  witliout  loss  of  momantvEi  in  their  acquisition  of  Engllsi^ 
trcm  place  to  place  thvoi^out  the  country* 

Sinilarly*  the  standardised  t«sts   (used  in  Ontario)  should  be 
further  refined*  and  devel<^>ed*  and  coctended  over  Canada*     They  should 
be  so  fraiaed  as  to  appeal  to  the  students*  sense  of  achievement  and 
not  need  wl-ttt  ai^  suggestion  of  reginentation*     Before  this  desii-able 
end  is  reached*  of  course*  a  great  deal  of  researoh  cust  be  done}  bat 
the  prelininary  and  exploratory  work  of  Conmaiity  Progranmes  Branch 
provides  a  solid  foundation* 
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COWCLPSIOW 

lhl8  investigation  rtnrealed  the  proved  sueoess  of  a  apeoially 
prepared  language  eourse  for  beginners,  with  its  mqphasis  on  a 
limited  Tooabulaiy  and  sjmtax-patternf  and  a  ouz^ilnent  of  verbs* 
The  attention  of  planners  of  seoondary  school  modem  language  courses 
should  he  directed  to  the  adrisability  of  greater  limitation  of  their 
requirements*     The  plcin  for  tnriigre.nt  students*  to  build  first  a 
small-scale^  accurate  laodel  of  the  language  to  be  learned^  appeared 
to  be  much  more  suoeessful  them  plans  of  more  ambitious  scope* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  several  problesH;  for 
further  research  presented  thetaselves* 

St^gestions  for  further  rssearaih* 

1*  British  Columbia  claims  that  teaching  In  a  acre  liberal 

vocabulary   (that  is,  than  that  of  LPATNTTG  TFE  KNGLISI  LAWJUAGE 

series)  is  more  acceptable  to  immigi%nts  «dio  are  without  English 

but  were  well  educated  in  their  own  eowi:ty* 

An  ei3q>criment  could  lead  to  constimotive  conoliisians 

about  this* 

2*       Soiaa  doubts  have  been  expressed  ccneeming  the  efficient 

of  work  done  by  volunteer  groups  like  IMiversi'ty  Settleswnt,  whicdi 

make  social  activities  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  process* 

The  results  of  earefxilly  aade  cooparlsotns  bivtvfeen  this 

procedure  and  the  official  oourses  would  be  llluniinp.ting* 

3*       Profitable  stxidies  could  be  done  on  the  rate  of  learning  »- 

(i)   emotional  disturbance  caused  by  immigration^  and  its 
effect  on  ihe   rate  of  learning  English  as  a  second 
language* 
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(il)  effect  of  racial-origin j  mothotwtongtie  -  on  rate  of 
learning* 

(iii)  effect  of  the  individual's  educational  status  in  country 
of  origin  on  rate  of  learning* 

4*       A  train  of  experiment  and  iwrestigation  is  required  into 
textbooks  and  courses  (specifically  for  Canadian  ccaaditions)  and 
into  various  aspects  of  administration  •  co-ordination  and 
standardisation^  particularly* 

6*  The  problem  of  teacher  fatigue  is  pressing*  Can  principals 
and  teachers^  fully  occupied  by  day,  naintain  efficiency  during  a 
further  tsio  evenings  each  week? 
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APPENDIX  A. 


INTERVIFWIW   SCHEDULES. 


I,  SCREDUIE  FOR   HITERVIEW  CF  PRACTISING  TEACHERS, 


!•     Difficulties  with  textbooks  -  topics  for  class  discussion 

(samples)* 
2»     Experience  with  grading  of  vocabulary. 
3«     Ability  to  keep  to  recommended   rate  of  adding  words. 
4*     Your  general  objective  in  teaching  this  course* 
5.     The  main  weaknesses  and  needs  of  •tiie  students. 
6*     Types  of  lesson  you  find  successful. 

7.  Methods  of  testing  drill. 

8.  Aids  you  employ. 

9.  Place  of  the  motlier-tongue. 

10.  The   qualities  you  have  found   a  teacher  of  this  course  needs. 

11.  Teaching  you  do  in  the  day  classes. 

12.  Experience  and  certificates. 

13.  Special  pre-service  training. 

14.  Special  in-sejnrice  training. 

15.  Period  taken  by  your  students  to  achieve  literacy. 

16.  Ideal  length  of  lesson. 

17.  Ruml'ier  of  lessons  each  week. 

18.  Your  experience  of  students  going  beyond  basic  to  higher  studies. 

19.  Your  method  of  dealing  with  absentees  and  following  up. 

20.  Views  of  tests  -  samples  of  type  given,  if  ai^. 

21.  Adequacy  of  equipment  provided. 

22.  Adequacy  of  payment  you  receive. 

23.  Effect  of  this  extira  teaching   on  you  -  any  help  in  day  teaching. 

24.  View  on  :     ideal  size  for  class; 

weekly  period  for  teachers'   lesson  preparation; 

need  for  teacher  to  keep  record  of  work  done  and  student  needs; 

ways   in  which  general  programme  may  be  improved* 
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II  SCHEDULE  FOR  IMTWTET  CF  AD?mTISTRATORS« 

PRINCIPALS,    SnPKRyiSORS. 

(Identical  with  I  exeept  that  topics  11,   12,   22,   23  were  onmitted) 

To  the  twenty  topics  thus    remaining  were  added  -the  following 
check  quest ions  I - 

!•  M3.in  weaknesses  and  needs  of  the    stxidents? 

2,  Vfliat  of  their  handwriting? 

3»  The  teachers'   jvdgment  of  itT 

4«  Additional  aids  you  woTild  find  useful? 

5,  What  special  training  would  have  helped  your  teachers? 

6,  Your  estimate   of  the  vslxje   of  a  testing  programme? 

7,  Your  requirements  for  teachers'   own  day-by-day  testing 

for  individual  and  class  progress? 

8,  Your  requirements  for  teachers'   own  records   of  special  needs? 

9,  Estimate   of  period  taken  by  teachers  in  lesson  preparation? 

10,  Opinion  of  adequacy  of  teachers'  payment? 

11,  Have  you  noticed  fatigue   in  teachers  as  result  of  nif^ht  classes? 

12,  Is  teaching  adults  ber»ficial  to  the  teachers'  approach  to  day 

classes? 

13,  Opinion  as  to  ideal  sl«e  of  classes? 

14,  Suggestions  for  general  inproveraent  of  the  programme? 
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III  SCHKDULP  FOR  IWTE.WIEW  OF  GFTTTEPAL  EXPDPTS  »  STJPPLSM]irAHf» 

(identioal  with  II  onrer  page*  with  ii\e  addition  of  topics 
leeidin^  to  aore  disciirsive  troa-faMnb  of  Tiews  on  ths 
general  iqproreiamit  of  the  pr^raBBe)a 


!•         Repoi-ts  to  adainlstratiTe  bodies* 

2*         An  information  aervice  eoneeming  aids*  texts*  eqtiipment 

available • 
3*        Value  of  itinerant  superrisors^  a^incr  teaohers  in  the  field* 

Criteria  of  satisflBietory  handling  of  the  programiai* 
4*         Tour  experience  with  ai^  other  progrBuai's  for  teaohing  ISDigrants* 

Comparison  with  present  one* 
5*         "3iy  you  hafe  Interested  yourself  in  the  prograrane* 
6*         Plaee  of  the  dictionary  in  the  present  course* 

'flhen  ^ould  its  xise  be  tatight? 
7«         At  iriiat  point  in  the  course  should  teachers  begin  broadening 

the  students*  field  of  interest*  introducing  additional 

voeabulary? 
8*         Ibthod  of  addressing  the  students* 
9*         Placing  of  hittbemd  and  wife*  other  related  pairs? 
10*       DlTlslons  of  lesson  tiae* 
11*       Teachers*  share  in  class  talk* 
12*       Teachers  preferred  -  Public  or  See(»idary« 
13*       Special  claim  of  language  teachers* 
14*      Value  of  link  between  teachers  of  tmoigrants  and  regular 

language  teachers* 
15*       ^pes  of  training  courses  needed* 
16*       S^peeial  training  in  use  of  aids* 
17*       Significance  of  phonetics* 
18*      Value  of  senlnars^  teachers*  oonferenees*  deracmstratiOB 

teaching* 
19*       Desirability  of  loaTlng  final  testing  of  achievement  of  students 

at  a  professional  level  >  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers* 
20*       Preparation  for  naturallsatiom*  satisfying  Hie  judiciaxy* 
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APPENDIX  B 


OBSEWATIOIT  SCHEDULES 
SCHEDULE  FOR  RECORDING  DIRECT  OBSERVATION  OF  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE 
POINTS  TO  mTCH  ITT  ALL  CLASSROOMS 

1.  Controlled  vooabuls.ry. 

2.  Basic  syntax  t)attern8» 
5*  Closed  books. 

4,  No  new  work  on  blaokbce.rd  at  start. 

5,  Learning-load  xmderstood. 

6,  Programme  followed,  but  adapted  to  current  needs. 

7,  Heal  enthusiasm* 

8»  Easy  control,  waiting  for  attention. 

9»  Teacher  demonstrates  his  wishes,  makes  no  use  of  ths  imperatiTe, 

10 ♦  ;^stematic  arrangement  of  materials. 

11.  Students  prevented  from  helping  in  their  mother-tongue. 

12»  Repeated  warnings  to  think  in  English. 
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II  SCHEDULE  FOR  TIMINrr  AND   COUNTINTt   IN  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION 


1«     Objective  Points 

(i)       nimber  of  pupilsj  temperature  of  roomj   seating 

arrangementB      (counted ) 
(ii)     time  before  work  begins 
(iii)  passing  material;  visiting  board 

(iv)     trying  to  get  one  pupil  to  understand  )  (timed) 

(t)       review  of  previous  work 
(tI)     discussing  day's  topic 

Note:     division  of  time  between  teacher  and  pupils* 

2*     Participation  Cotmts        (counted) 

(i)       number  of  pupils  ydio  did  soimething   (a)  ^en  called 

upon,      (b)  voluntarily* 
(ii)     who  answered  questions    (a)  when  asked,      (b)  voluntarily 
(ili)  lAo  asked  a  question 
(iv)     who  helped  another  pupil 
(v)       who  contribaited  a  statement 

3 •     Adherence  to  Plan        (cotmted ) 

(i)       dopartuire  from  vocabulary 

(ii)     departure  from  word  SLvd/or  syntax-pa. ttem 

(iii)  wanderings  from  lesson  plan 

(iv)     serious  interruption 

(v)       definite  assignment 

4 •     Apparatus  Used  -  Aids        (counted ) 

5»     Heasuremsnt  of  Attention       (Morrison  count) 

(i)       number  in  class 

(ii)     number  in  attention  at  three-minute  intervals 

(iii)  possible  attention   (class  x  duration  of  lesson) 

(iv)     actual  attention     (averaged) 

(v)       percentage  of  attention 
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III  SCHEDULF  FOP-  EVALUATION  IN  CLASSROOM  OBSRWATIOIT 

1,  Use   of  Voice 

(l)       modulation 
(ii)     clarity 
(iii)   speed 
(iv)     accent 

2*  Teacher's  Approach 

"XaTJer  Analysis   Chart  for  Fvaluating  Observable  Facts 
in  the  Teaehing-Leaming  Act«" 

Seven  Factors  5  grades  described 

"""""""""""""^  concisely  on  detailed 

obsenration  schedule 


(l)       Plan  of  lesson  definite  and 

adhered  to 
(ii)      IndiTidml/group  difficulty 

noticed  Inferior  1 

(ill)   Guidance   in  these  Below  average     2 

(iv)     Teacher-pupil  relation  Average  3 

(v)        Skill  in  voice/language  Abov*  average     4 

(vl)     Class  control  Superior  5 

(vii)  Pupil  growth 

"Morrison  Rating   Scale  Profile  for  Teachers" 

Traits  Poor       Average       Excellent 


(1) 

Attitude  to 

suggestions 

(ii) 

Appearance 

(111) 

Desire  for  Growth 

(iv) 

Initiative 

(t) 

Interest  In 

conmunity 

(vl) 

Interest  in 

school 

(vii) 

Leadership 

(vlii 

)  Loyalty 

(Ix) 

Scholarship 

(x) 

Thoroughness  in  prer<aratlon 

(xi) 

Voice  quality 

(zii)  Willingness 

to  co-operate 

Skills 

(I)  Ability  to  get  interest  and 

effort 

(II)  Ability  to  get  discipline 
(ill)  Ability  to  mix  with  others 
(iv)  Application  to  present- 
day  needs 

(v)   Aptness  in  illustration 
(vl)   Clarity  of  teaching 
(vii)  Definite  assignments 
(vlii)Gettlng  pupil  participation 
(ix)  Effective  questioning 
(x)   Fxplaining  subject  matter 
(xi)  Use  of  English 
(xii)  Use  of  test  materials 


Poor   Average   Excellent 
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APPENDIX     C 


aUESTIONNAIRES 


IinilGRANT  EDUCATION  SURVEY,   CANADIAN  CITIZENSHIP  COUNCIL 
MARCH  25,   1952 

(Author's  Notej      It  should  be  ©mphasiied  that  this  questionn- 
aire vreis  prepared  and  cirovilated  by  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Council,     The  author  was  given  access  to  replies  to  it  and 
found  them  invaluable  in  checking  his  own  investigation). 

1.  0RGAHI2ATI0W  AW  OPKRATION  OF  CIAS?FS  FOP  NEWCOl^FPSt 

(i)       mio  took  the   lead  In  getting  classes  for  newcomers 

organized  in  your  area? 
(ii)     In  getting  the  classes  organised,  which  were  consulted? 
(iii)   Indicate  briefly  wi^t  assistance,   if  any,  w».s  given 

in  the  organisation  of  the  classes. 

2.  FINANCING: 

How  are  classes  financed? 

(i)        Ey  student  fees:       Partly?         Entirely? 

(a)  'flhat   is  the   range  of  fees  charged? 

(b)  Is  all  or  part  of  the  fee  paid   refundable 

on  basis  of  attendance? 

(ii)      Ey  local  school  board: 

(a)  As  pirt  of  its  regular  biidget 

(b)  As  a  special  vmdertaking 

(iii)   By  voluntary  organisations    j 

(a)  Frill  cost 

(b)  Part  Contribution 

(iv)      Ey  Departinent  of  Education  s 

(a)  Special  grants 

(b)  Regular  night  school  grants 

(c)  On  i*at  basis  (ex.  minimum  enrolment)  is  the 

grant  paid 

(d)  If  a  Department  grant  is  paid,  can  classes  v<hich 

are  held   in  other  than  school  buildings  qualify 
for  these  grants? 
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5*  TEACHERSt 

(i)        TBio  pays  the  teachers? 

(ii)     If  Departmsnt  oorrtrlbutes  to  financial  cost,  do  the 

teachers  of   these  classes  have  to  meet  certain 

professional  qialifications?     If  so,   state 

requireaeiit  briefly 
(iii)  What  are  the   rates  of   salary  general^  paid   for  ttiis 

work? 
(iv)      !*io  takes  eare   of  such  costs  as  heat,   light,   janitor 

service  for  these  classes? 
(t)       Vhidh  of  the  following  categories  of  teachers  are 

engaged  in  this  work? 

(a)      Regular  dayosohool  teachers  from  elementary 
schools 

(h)      Rftgular  day»sohool  teachers  from  high  or 
secondary  schools 

(e)      Regular  day-school  teachers  from  technical 
or  vocational  schools 

(d)  Retired  or  superannuated  teachers 

(e)  Former  teachers  now  married  and  no  longer 

employed  in  regular  day-school  teaching 

(f)  Volunteer  teachers  who  are  not  professionally 

qualified. 

4*         FBEQUEHCY  AND   SIZE  OF  CLASSESt 

(i)       Dviring  what  months  are  classes  most  generally  operated? 

Starting  Dates 

Closing  Date    t 
(ii)     How  many  hours  per  night? 

(iii)  How  many  nights  per  week  are  classes  operated? 
(iv)     Number  of  stxidents  per  class   or  assigned  to  emy 

one  teacher? 
(▼)       Are  any  classes  operated  during  the  summer  months? 

5*         ENBOLM'^M': 

If  statistics  are  available,  would  you  please  complete  the 
following: 

No»  of  students  en-   Average  nightly  attendance  or    ITo#  of  students 
rolled  in  classes t    Percentage  of  actual  attendance  who  dropped  out 

during  the  course 

1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
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6*  TESTIW?  &   CERTIFICATESt 

(i)       Has  the  Dcpai-fcnBiit  of  EdiJeation,   the   local   sd^ool 
board  or  tlio  teaching  staff  established  asxy  tests, 
which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in 

(a)  Language 

(b)  Citisenship 

(c)  Geography   History   Government 

(if  possible,  ve   would  like  to  have  copies  of  these 
for  record  purposes) 
(ii)   Are  these  tests  given  at  the  end  of  each  year  or  at 

the  end  of  Hie   2nd  and/or  advanced  years  only? 
(iii)  lHhen  was  the  testing  program  first  used? 
(iv)  How  mai^  have  written  these  tests? 

(v)   ^That  percentage  enrolled  in  the  classes  took  the  tests? 
(vl)  How  many  passed  the  tests? 
(vii)  l*iat  Is  the  percentage  of  -Uiose  writing  the  tests  irtio 

passed  them? 
(vlil)^tiat  Is  -the  percentage  of  enrolled  students  passing 

these  tests? 
(ix)  Is  a  certificate  issued  to  those  completing  the  course? 
(x)   Is  this  certificate  issued  byi 

(a)  Voluntary  organieation   (give  name  of  organisation) 

(b)  School  staff 

(c)  School  board 

(d)  Dopaiiatnent  of  Education  -  which  Branch  or  Division? 
(xi)     '.That  type   of  certificate   is   issued? 

(a)  Certifying  attendance  only 

(b)  Proficiency  certificates  based  on  teacher*s 

appraisal  recommendation,  not  on  results 
from  standard  tests* 

(i)     Certifying  proficiency  in  language 
(li)     Certifying  proficiency  in  citlsenshlp 
(ill)      Certifying  proficiency  in  langtage  and 
citizenship 

(c)  Proficiency  certificates  based   on  results   of  a 

wrttten  examination  or  Standard  test. 

7,  COURSE  OF  STUDY: 

(1)       Are  you  fajiiliar  with  the   "Suggested  TTinimum  Curriotilum 

for  Inmigrant  Education"  prepared  by  the  Canadian 

Education  Association? 
(li)     Has  amy  specific  course  of  study  been  followed  for  each 

year  or  level  of  classes? 
(iii)   If  so,  who  developed  the  course  being  followed?   (wo  wouM 

appi^ciate  a  copy  for  record   'purposes) 
(iv)     Would  you  prefer  having 

(a)  A  2  year  course  of  study  in  langvege  and  citisenship, 

suggesting  topics  or  areas  to  be  taught? 

(b)  A  2  year  course   of  study  in  language  and  citisonBhip, 

suggesting  specific  and/or  detailed  topics  or 
areas  to  be  taught? 
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8«  TEXTS  AND   SOPPLETfflWTARY  MATERIALS! 

(i)       What  texts  sind  workbooks  ar»  used  in  each  year  for 

langiage  and  citizenship  instruction  and  supplementary 
reading?        (Give  titles) 

STTTOETSTS*  TEXTS  &  MATERIALS 


Ist  Year  LANGUAGE  CITIZET^^SHIP 


2iid  Year  and 

Advanced  Claases  LANGUAGE  CITIZENSHIP 


TEACHERS*   TEXTS,  MATERIALS  k  REFERENCES 
l8t  Year  LANGUAGE  CITIZENSHIP 


2nd  Year  and 

Advanced  Classes  LANGUAGE  CITIZENSHIP 

(ii)  Do  you  make  use  of  films? 

(Hi)  Do  you  make  use  of  filoistrips  in  your  cle-sces  for 

(a)  langvRge  teaching? 

(b)  cititenship  teaching? 

(iv)     Indicate  what  films  and/or  filmstrips  you  have  found 
best  suited  for  this  work. 

9,  TYPES  OF  COURSES! 

(i)       How  raany  years  or  levels  of  courses  are  offered? 

(ii)      iThat  is  the  major  subject  of  study  of  e&oh  year 
(indicate  major  orafJiasis  by  marking  an  "X"  and 
secondary  or  iiKJidental  emphases  with   "a",   "b", 
"c"  etc I 


1st  Year: 

language 

geograplqr 

history 

government 

customs 

2nd  Year: 

language 

geography 

history 

government 

customs 

3rd  Year: 

langtiage 

geography 

history 

government 

customs 

4th  Yean 

language 

geography 

history 

govenament 

customs 

5th  Year: 

language 

geography 

history 

government 

customs 

(iii)  List  any  other  subjects  or  topics  dealt  with  and  indicala 
in  which  year* 
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10,       TFSTS  AM)  STJFPJEW.rr \FT  MATERIALS  IlEEP^t 

(i)        Wa-t  additional  texts,  workbooks,    reference  materials, 
supplenwntary  readings,   information  materials,  films 
and  filmstirips  would  you  like  to  have? 


1st  year 

FOR  STUDKOTSi 


LAHStlAGfE 


CITIZENSHIP 


FOR  TEACHEPSi 


2nd  year  suid 
Advanced  Classes 

FOR  STUDEHTSt 


LANGUAGE 


CITIZETJSRIP 


FOR  TKACEERSt 


(ii)      SOGGESTIONS  OR  COMMEHTSt 

Tfe  would  like  to  have  - 

(i)       your  frank  criticisms  and  appraisal  of  materials 
you  are  now  using* 

(ii)     suggesticm  for  new  materials  in  language  and 

citizenship,      (giving  specific  topics  wherever 
possible) 

(Ml)  (kxsy  concients  or  suggestions  regarding  immigrant 
Education* 
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II  CHECK   QUESTIOHNAIRE  TO  ALL  CA>TADIAN  t^ROVIFCES 

AHD   ONT/aRTO  COW?[r^TTY  PROGEAT'^'RS  DISTTtcTS. 


87  Prlnoe  Arthur  Avenue, 

Toronto,   OT, 

17th  Janutry,   1953. 


Dear  Sir, 


I  am  an  Australian  studying  the  teaching  of*  immigrantB 
in  Canada*     It  vrould  help  me  very  nueh  if  you  could  give  me 
the  followlnf,  facts,  and  anything  else  on  the   subject  of  teaching 
basic  literacy  in  English  to  foreign-bom  New  Canadians  v*iieh 
you  feel   is  of  valtie  t- 

1«     textbooks  used}  financing  of  teacher  programme j  training 
of  teachers* 

2«  percentage  of  your  teachers  with  degrees;  percentage  with 
various  grades  of  certificates;  average  years  of  teaching 
experience  -  general^  not  to  immigrants. 

3*     percentage  of  students  going  beyond  basic  literacy 
standard. 

4.  percentage  of  various  nationalities  represented   in  your 
classes. 

5.  total  enrolment  for  your  province    (district )j  average 
attendance;  percentage  of  drop-out. 

6.  copy  of  test  papers  and  summary  of  results  of  ary 
achievement  tests  your  teachers  have  given. 

7.  copy  of  any  set  teaching  directions  given  to  your  teaoharsj 
any  methods  of  in-service  training;  any  special  aids; 
interpreter  or  special  officer  to  meet  newcomers. 

8.  special  methods  of  using  radio,  films,  etc. 

With  thanks  in  anticipation  of  your  help  in  the  form  of  answers 
to  the  above,  or  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc.  of  which  you  may  be 
able   to  send  copies;   and  with  best  wishes, 

yo\a"s  sincerely. 


■  '-■-r•r:r^•1rr    -r  «.   '«^•'-l.-^    To     -iff " -if 
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APPENDIX  D, 


IN-SFH7ICE  DIRECTIOTJS  ATTO  ADVICE  TO  TFACHEKS 


I  FROWTIEP,  COLLEGE   "HELPS"  TO  LABOURER-TEACHERS, 

Elementary  English  for  foreign-bom  adulta* 

Usually  the  foreign-bom  workers   in  can^s  nay  be  grouped   into 
two  classest 

la         Those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  English* 

2*         Those  ytho  have  already  acquired  some  English. 

Section  Onet 


The  first  group  will  doubtless  constitute  the  greater  proportion 
of  -tiie  men  on  an  isolated  work  and  not   infrequently  these  are  harder 
to  interest  in  study  than  -Uiose  among  the  newcomers  who  have  already  mad© 
a  start  in  learning  English* 

In  dealing  with  iiie  beginners  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  English,   I  should  advise  you  to  encourage  them  to  enter  on  a  SIX- 
HEEKS*   COURSE.     In  this  period  you  will  undertake  to  give  those  who 
enroll  for  study i 

(a)  A  working  knowledge  of  one  hundred  English  words  commonly 
used* 

(b)  An  acquaintance  with  six  or  more  verbs  vrfiich,   in  their 
■various  tenses,  will  give  about  twenty-five  verb  forms* 

(o)       Familiarity  ivith  -ttie  use  of  half  a  dozen  prepositions, 
v^ich,  \«ftien  combined  with  common  words  and  verbs  that 
have  been  gradually  acquired,  will  give  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  scores  and  hiindreds  of  phrases  and  short  sentences* 

The  advantage  of  concentrating  upon  a  definite  objective  of  this 
nature,  is  not  only  to  give  the  beginner  facility  in  expression  but 
to  render  him  siwh  help  that  he  will  be  able  to   recogniee  words  and 
phrases,  not  onlj  by  ear,  but  in  script  also  and  in  print  -  in  other 
words,  to  make  -Uiem  his  very  own* 

Let  me  explain  a  little  moi-e  fully  what  is  intended*     Take  for 
exaii?)le  the  prepositions   UNDER,   ON,   IN,   BEHIND,  l^EAR,  etc*,   the 
meaning  of  each  can  be  demonstrated  quite  easily  In  the  initial  classes 
by  means  of  a  book  and   some  other  common  object  sxwh  as  a  table   or  box* 
Thus,   demonstrate  in  the  fiirst  two  evenings  and  gradually  enlarge  the 
stock-words  and  phrases  during  the  first  week  by  building  the  following 
formation  on  the  black-board* 

Section  Tvrot 


Teaching  elementary  English  to  foreign-bom  workers  who  have 
already  acquired  some  English* 

In  dealing  with  the  adults  among  the  newcomers  who  have  already 
acquired  a  smattering  of  English,  mnch  of  the  preliminary  work 
indicated   in  the  preceding  sections  will  not  be  necessaxy*     The  second 
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group  Is  in  a  position  to  start  at  onoe  with  the  Primer  aztd  after 
a   few  nif^ts  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  oorer  if  not  &  iihole 
exeroiae,  at  least  the  laajor  portion  in  an  erenix^* 

The  second  class   should  also  be  enoo\iraged  to  read  alotd  from 
the  Primer,  not  only  indiridvially  but  together  in  class*     Thej'  thus 
receire  a  further  training  both  in  hearing  and  in  speaking  English 
words  and  phrases^     This  group  will  respond  with  more  aridity  to 
the  oral  drills*     Their  larger  ▼oeabulary,  also,  will  be  a  help  and 
an  incentive   in  Hie  building  of  the  •varied  phrases  and   short  sentences 
by  means  of  the  blackboard* 

Hhile  the  men  of  the   second   group  may  require  individual  assist- 
ance, they  will,  as  a  class,  take   less   of  the  labourer-t-sacher's  aAoIc 
time  than  do  the  beginners.     It  will  facilitate  class  work  if  on 
some  occasions  both  groups   stvidy  together,     'E^ven  the  more  advanced 
among  the  students  will  benefit  from  the  frequent  reviews. 

The  members  of  the  second  group  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
each  lesson  in  their  seribblersa     This  can  be  done  in  one  end  of  the 
study-room,  '«hile  drills  are   in  progress  'VTlth  the  beginners*     'p^ach 
written  exercise  can  then  be  corrected,  the   formation  of  letters 
emphasized  and  individual  attention  shown  the  men. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  put  upon  SPELLTNT?  and   HBVTETTS, 
This  is  particularly  true  wi-tdi  the  adults  of  the  second   group.     In 
their  case,  each  night's  lesson  should  close  with  a  spelling  test 
written  from  dictation  of  al  least  seven  words  taken  from  the 
exercise  of  -the  evening*     A  list  of  words  thus  selected  can  be 
retained  and  reviewed  in  drill  at  the  closing  night  of  the  week»e 
work*     This   review  should   prove  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
lesson  of  the  week* 
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II  TEACTTITTG  HITTTS  FFOTI  THE  PHTMCIPAL  -  'E^TrLISH  AtTD 

CITIZENSHIP    CLASSES,   TOROM'O. 

1,  Cover  each  lesson  slowly  ard   thoroughly. 

2,  In  Basic  Clasises,   follow  the   Teacher's  Guide   in  erery  detail, 
5,      Review  a  groat  deal,     A  review  at  the  beginaing  of  every 

lesson  helps  those  who  wore  absent  and  nakes  the  new  lesson 
easier  for  everybody. 
4«     Insist  on  sentence  answers.     Wew  Canadians  can  learn  single 
words  quickly  but  they  find   it  difficult  to  put  words   into 
sentence  form.     They  neod  practice   in  speaking  in  sentences » 
so  they  ccane  to  school  to  get  such  practice. 

5.  Vary  your  programme  during  the   evening  by  having  short 
spelling,  writing  and  reading  exercises.     These  help  to 
maintain  interest.     However,  most  ^vork  needs  to  be   oral. 
Students  should  not   spend  long  periods  doing  written  exercises 
from  Basic  workbooks,   for  example,  because  these  can  bo  done  at 
home. 

6.  Pictures  and  actual  samples  of  concrete  material  Belp  to  make 
lessons  interesting  and  easy  to  follow. 

7.  Use  of  a  seating  plan  makes   it  possible  to  call  on  each 
member  of  the  class  for  a  nearly  equal  nvnnber  of  answers 
in  an  evening.      Students  lose   interest   if  they  never  get  a 
oliance  to  ans'.'jer. 

8.  Encourage  good  class   spirit  and  discipline  "by  having! 

(a)  All  answers  given  loudly  enough  for  everybody  to  hear. 

(b)  Everybody  listening  to  any  speaker. 

(c)  Only  the  person  who  is  asked  a  question  giving  the  answer. 


GENERAL 

1.  Students  must  not  touch  or  remove  books  from  the  desks.     Check 
for  this  carefully. 

2.  Mo  smoking  is  allowed  in  washrooms,  halls,  or  stairways  used 
as  exits.     Men  on  duty  e»8.ch  night  will  check  any  smokers. 
The   "No  Smoking"   rule  could  be  laentioned  the  first  few  nights 
in  every  room. 

3.  Keep  a  class  register  so  that  attendance  and  progress  can  be 
recorded.     Total  attendance  is  checked  eaah  night. 

4.  A  record  of  telephone   numbers  kept  on  your  pupil  cards  jtHI 
naks  it  possible  for  you  to  phone    in  case   of  absence  and  thus 
keep  attendance  up  to  as  high  an  average  as  possible. 

5.  Stxidents  keep  their  receipts  and  card  stubs.     Check  to  see 
that  no  student  attends  vA\o  has  not  a  receipt. 

6.  If  a  student  is  obviously  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
in  progress  and  wishes  to  go  Into  a  higher  grade,   send  him  to 
the  Vice-Principal  w4io  v/111  make  the  necessary  change.     It  is 
miKsh  more  difficult  to  try  the   opposite  unless  the  student 
asks  to  go  into  a  lower  grade  on  his  own  initiative. 
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III  HIHTS  TO  TEACHERS  FROM  SUPFRyiSING  VICR.PRITfCIPALS 

ETTTrLISH  AMD  CITIZ^^'SfflP   CUS7'S,   HARBORD   COLLEGIATE 
rrSTITUTE, 

Pronunciat  iont 


1«     Stress  th«  perfection  In  pronxmciation  at  all  times* 

2*     Aeoept  good  English  only  in  all  work* 

3,     See   "iBtprov^e  Your  Accent"    (btit  NOT  Basic)  for  drills  in 

pronunciation  and  accent  work* 
4«     List  major  class  errors,  and  stress   in  drills* 
5*     Correct  errors  irtien  Hhbj  occur  in  class* 
6*     Individualise  instruction  when  possible j  tulvaneed  students 

nay  assist  slower  ones* 


Syntax  Patterns t 

1*     Accept  only  complete  answers  in  correct  syntax* 

2*     Make  sure  that  students  answer  so  that  everyone  can  hear* 

Humblers  should  be  required  to  stand* 
3*     List  major  syntax  faults,  and  drill  systematically* 
4»     Do  not  permit  monopolization  of  oonyersation  by  better 

students* 


Reading t 

1*     Instx-uotion  in  proper  phrasiiig*     BB  may  help  here, 

2*     Reading  for  classroom  purposes  must  be  audible  to  all  to  bo 

useful  to  all* 
3*     Unison  reading  and  unison  answers  require  alertness   on 

teacher's  part*     Try  unison  whispering* 


GENERAL I 

1*  Maintain  good  discipline*  Ukra  class  about  rigid  "NO  SMOKING"  rule* 
2*  No  "break"  is  permitted,  either  in  or  out  of  class* 
3*  Above  Basic,  do  not  depend  too  greatly  upon  the  texts.  Improvise* 
4*  Keep  a  careful  register,  including  students'  attendance,  address, 

phone  no*  Contact  students  i*o  are  absent  for  two  consecutive 

nights* 
5*  Bjy  8*p*m.  each  night,  put  your  attendance  on  a  slip  of  paper, 

and  place  on  outside  of  door* 
6*  Phone  your  vice-principal  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  are  unable 

to  attend*  Let  your  V,-P*  know  if  you  teach  any  extra  nights* 
7*  Your  V.-P*  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  any  teaching 

device,  or  test,  which  you  find  useful* 
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IV 


DIBECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  COTOTJCTITTG  tnD-.TERM  TESTS 
AT  HARBORD  COLLEGIATE    ITISTTTUTE. 


MARKING    SCTIEIf;, 


No  partial  credit  is  permitted  for  any  qiiestion*     Unless  the  answer 
is  completely  right,   including  spelling  but  NOT  pronunciation  and 
capital  letters,  no  marks  should  be  given* 


Section  1, 

11. 

111. 

IV, 

▼. 

▼1. 

vil. 

Vlll, 
IX, 


4 

5 

15 

S 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 


4 

5 

15 

6 
10 
16 
6 
7 
7 


narks 


TOTAL 


76  marks* 


After  marking  the  papers,  please  make  a  marks   sheet,   listing  students' 
names  and  scores  in  descending  order,  men  and  women  mixed*     Also, 
indicate  the  class  average  on  this  test* 

Papers  and  marks  sheet  should  be  returned  to  me  not  later  them  TflO 
WEEKS  PROM  TO-NIGHT* 


ORAL  ENGLiar 


Indicate  your  estimate  of  the   students'   oral  ability  by  gradiqg 
A   (exceptional),     B   (very  good),     C   (avcj^ge  for  your  class), 
D   (below  average),     E   (very  poor)* 


Both  the  written  and  oral  scores  should  be   recorded  on  the   special 
"Survey  Sheet"  already  in  your  possession*     Disregard  the   "AV'-'^GE" 
column,  as   I  will  do  that  nQrself  * 


January,  1953* 


( Signed )  Vic  -Principal* 
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APPESDIX  E 


AWNUAL  BEPOPT. 

I        JEWISH  IMMIGRAM'   AID    SOCIKTY  KVETOTr    SCHOOL  IK  FTOLISH,  FHEyCH 

AT^    CITIZK"SIIIP    SCHOOL  Tr^  '.K  1951   -  1H52; 

The  school  year  1951-52  for  the  JIAS  Evening   School  In  Montreal 
vas  a  very  productive  one.     As  the  statistics  below  indicate  there 
were  a  record  number  of  reg^istrations  for  the  year  and  a  record 
attendance.     The   school  year  was  longer  than  usual  because  of  the  late 
date  of  -the  Annval  Useting*     The  average  attendance  was  high,   indicating 
a  good  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and   resulting  in  satisfact- 
ory progress* 

Registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  stood  at  448  and  total 
registered  by  May  15th,   1952  was   1604,     The  total  attendance   for  the 
year  was   28,771,  that  is,  a  total  of  28,771  student-days.     The  average 
attendance  per  class  per  day  was   25#     Total  class  days  was   1123  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  70<.     At  the  start  of  the  school 
In  September  there  were   16  English  classes  and   2  French  classes  open. 
At  the  peak  there  were  20  English  and  Z  French  classes  and  the  final 
number  of  classes  was  17  English  and  S  French,  after  necessary  adjust- 
ments and  consolidations.     ITil,   or  beginner  classes  comprised  about 
half  the  total  number.     Thus  about  800  ^rsons  were  provided  with  the 
means  of  starting  their  knowledge  of  the  country's   langimge. 

Certain  ohartges  instituted  were  partly  resoonsible  for  the  good 
record  of  the  school*     The  placing  of  a   senior  teacher  as  administrative 
assistant  who  was  actively  connected  with  the  office  allowed  for  a  much 
closer  co-ordirmtlon  of  school  work  with  central  registration  and  plannlmgi 
Records  could  also  be  kept  very  much  better  and  total  result   of  this 
innovB-tion  was  very  positive. 

The  curricular  material  was  expanded  and   the  greater  number  and 
variety  of  texts  available  made  for  mxich  more  satisfactory  instruction. 
The  basic  change  in  curricultnn  consisted   of  the  use  of  text  books,  work 
books,   readers  and  other  material  which  we  wore  able  to  obtain,  free  of 
charge,  from  the   Citieenship  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  the  Canadian  Citizenship  CoTincil  and  other  organiiations, 
principally  commeroial.     A  basic  text  was   "Learning  the  English  Language" 
consisting  of  a   series  of  three  texts  with  work  books.     Another  text  of 
which  extensive  use  was  made  was  the  Pocket  Book  of  English,   supplemented 
by  work  books*     The  above  texts  are  principally  designed   for  lower  levels 
of  English  teaching,  but  higher  grades  made  very  good  use  of  an  advanced 
English  grammar  and  of  reading  material   includirg  such  items  as   Socrates 
in  Basic  English.     These  were  all  very  well  received  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils*     These  new  texts,  used  together  with  the  older  texts  and 
stvidy  material  available,  such  as   the  gramrnatical  exercises  developed 
at  JIAS  made  for  well  planned,  v/ell  integrated  and  very  interesting 
teaching* 

The   Citiaenship  teaching  programme  was  also  extended  primarily 
throvigh  the  use  of  a  text  in  Basic  English,   "The  Caradian  Scene". 
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This  booklet  describe 8  very  adequately  various  aspects  of  Canada,   such 
as  geography,  history,  population,  economics,  etc.,  in  a  straightforward 
my,  easily  taught  and  easily  absorbed*     Further  textual  material  in 
Basic  English  on  Health,  Geography  and  CJovemment  as  well  as  the   series 
"Pa,p;os  from  Canada's   Story"  prepared  by  Mr,  J,  Kage,  were  widely  used. 

Two  especially  new  developments  of  the  jefxr  were  visits  ty 
classes  to  institutions  in  the  city,  and  the  use  of  films   for  oitisenship 
teaching*     Three    such  visits  were  made  by  senior  and  intermediate  classes  - 
two  to  the  Radio-Canada,  describing  its  history  and  development,  and 
well  liked  by  the  students  of  the  school,  were  shown  on  two  evenings* 
Unfortunately,  the  maintenance   staff  and.  facilities  of  the   school- 
building  could  not  be  used  for  film  showing  until  the  end  of  toy,  so 
tl»t  both  time  and  a  sufficient  number  of  adequate  films  were  lacking, 
but  these  two  experimental  showings  brought  enthusiastic  response  from 
both  students  and  teachers*     Films  were  borrov/od   from  the  Civic  Film 
Library  ani  the  Hational  Film  Board j  a  considerable  number  of  very  good 
films  on  Canada  are  available  from  October  to  May* 

Every  effort  was  made  to  supervise  closely  the  teaching  and   standard- 
ization of  the  eurrioulum*     Thus,  when  necessary  class   changes  were  made 
there  was  a  minimum  of  readjustment  necessary  on  part  of  the  students. 
It  nas  also  possible  in  this  way  to  make  sure  that  a  few  teachers  with 
sofmswhat  less  experience   in  this  highly  specialized   field  oould  be  brought 
to  the  point  of  handling  Iheir  classes  most  satisfactorily  and  to  ensure 
good  progress* 

Finally,  close  liason  was  maintained  with  -ttie  Montreal  Council  for 
How  Ininigrants  and  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Council*  Two  meetings  of 
teadiers  and  otiaer  interested  persons  were  convened  during  the  year  by 
the  Montreal  Council  for  New  Inmigrants  for  Hie  sharing  of  experiences 
in  -leaching  immigrants  and  for  discussion  of  neects  in  this  field*  The 
second  meeting  was  largely  given  to  preparatory  work  in  developing  a  new 
text  for  senior  grades*     Poth  meetings  were  highly  productive* 

The  year  ended  wi-tii  very  successful  closing  exercises  held  in 
connection  with  -the  Annual  Meeting  of  JIAS*     At  these  exercises  certificates 
were  distributed  to   students  and  an  in^ressive  Canadianism  oeremoi^  was 
held  with  responsive  reading  of  a   "Canadian  Decalogue",     Valedictories 
in  English  and  French  were  delivered  by  students  of  the  sehool*     These 
exei-cises  were  used  before-hand  as  a  basis  for  citizenship  lessons  in 
all  classes,  and  the  reaction  of  students  both  in  class  and  as  participants 
in  the  ceremonies  was  i^olesome  and  enthusiastio* 

The  following  are   statistical  highlights  for  the  school  year 
September  17,  1951  -  J\me  3,  1952* 

1*  Total  Registration  1604 

2*  Total   School  Days  125 

3*  Total  Class  Days  1123 

4*  Total  Attendance    (student-days)  28771 

5*  Average  Attendance    (per  class  per  day)  25 

6*  Average  Attendance  for  Year  approx*  70^ 

7*  Total  Ifiaaber  of  Classesj     at  start       -     16  English,     2  French 

at  peak  -     20       •'"  3        "" 

fiml  -     17        ""  5       "" 
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Smg.!A5IZFD  CIASSROOTc^  OBS^W-ATIOHS 

T>aeh8r  1 

Opening «       Class  of  24,  comfortably  placed  as  to 
lighting,  temperaturo,  spacing* 

Teacher  in  room  before  bell  chatting 
with  students* 


VAPIATIONS 


(According  to  generally 
approved  theory) 


Rsriew  list  of  words  already  on  left 
side  of  blaolcboard*     Rev  words  on 
centre  board*     Sketches  of  objects 
(e*g*  apple)  on  right  board* 

Door  closed,  work  started  as  bell  rang* 

Pyoo»diire*  Oroup  of  5  oat  at  right  front  -  asked 
reriew  questions*     2nd,  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  growps  replaced  let  in  turn*     Fach 
ehange  occupied  1  minute*     Baeh  stident 
was  asloed  at  least  2  qiestions  to  be 
answered  in  full  sentences*     Class 
helped  those  who  failed*     One  student 
asked  for  a  fuller  explanation* 

Teacher  had  resonant,  clear  voice, 
spoke  slightly  slower  than  normal  pace* 

Corrected  faulty  prtHunelation  by 
personal  exaniple  follo\s«d  by  class  in 
chorus:  walk  and  work;  three  and 
throu^l^^wre  and  thing*     Accent  of 
^ggage,  calendar.  Pacific* 

Wsw  work  "because,  on,  before,  through" 
etc*  tau^t  by  actions,  first  teacher's 
then  student's  in  turn*     Head  and  acted 
then  written  on  board  and/or  illustrated 
by  lightning  sketches* 

Ifew  work  took  S5  mimtes,  students 
answered  21  questions,  each  read  and 
acted  at  least  once* 

Aids I  Sketches I  street-lights,  taxi,  suitcase 

briefcase,  hatboat,  shopping  bag   (these 
words  built  up  from  students*  daily 
experience)  fishing  rod* 
Hapt  Canada}  Calendar  on  wall* 

Teacher        Tium  pleasant  personality,  real  enthus- 
Approach ;     iasm,  waited  for  attention*     Knew  i^ei-e 
each  stidenb  worked,  framed  questions  to 
adapt  lesson  to  everyday  baokground* 


Blackboard  to  be  free 
of  words  etc*  at 
opening* 


Dragging  between  these 
rerisrw  questions 
ti^plied  absence  of 
prepared  guide  list* 

Teacher  made  6  departures 
frtm  controlled  vocabulary 
and  syntax  pattern* 

Two  wanderii^s  f  ran 
lesson  plan  -  each 
tine  for  fun,  ionediate 
return  to  eonoentration* 


Students  stood  to  read, 
even  elderly  loen  and 
women;  Viero  called  by 
Christian  names* 


On  two  separate  occasions 
a  pair  of  students  were 
helping  each  other  in  the 
mntherwtongue*     One 
student  was  using  ^ 
German-English  Dictionary* 


7TiW. 
Before    T" 
Change     4 


PARTICIPATION 
Statements 
Reading   (Demon) 
Attention  ,per 
„a©nt 


ATPg 
fetches 

Tfcp 
Calendar 


Korrison  '/V.5 


24 


T" 
1 
1 


XaTier  80 


TeE.oher  2 


Opening  I 


I  OV.OHSi       c 

Class   of  22,  comfortably  pl^Loed  as  to 
lighting,   temperature,   spacing. 


Toadher  rer.dy  in  room, 
commenc  ing* 


No  delay  in 


Procedure t  Fivo  groups  of  4  or  5  went  to  position 
"————■^    ^^  right  front   ia  turu  vd.tlioat  direc- 
tion*    Changes  e&oli  occupied  one 
minute*     Review  lasted   25  minutes. 
Students  contributed  38  stateiosnts* 

Faulty  pronuncifttion  drills  were  giren 

on  position  of    tongii©    (demonstrated) 
for  thing  j  ^  in  John« 

Saskatohenan  vffii.8  broken  into  syllables 
for  right  accenti».tion»     Cjass  was 
called  into  ohoi*vis  for  these  i  and  for 
surprise   return  to  JUx  in  thing  after 
each  practice  of  the   other  faults* 

Hew  work  I      At  the  front  of  the  room; 
at  the  tea<^Te"r's  side;  person  vAio   is 
near  the  window,  etc*  -  taught  l:y 
actions*     The   teacher  acted  hanging* 

New  work  took  30  minutes,   students 
answered  28  questions,   resul  and  acted 
once* 

Aidst  Sketches  were  done  at  lightning  speed, 

building  up  from  original  sketch  of 
i^eat  to  get  grain,  rye,  com;  from 
fowl  to  get  diwk,  ohioken,  goose, 
pigeon,  turlvoy*     The  last  two  were 
done   in  response  to  students* 
request*     He  drew  a  train  goln^ 
over  a  bridge  when  dealing  with  tiia 
prepositional  phrasps* 

Toehwr         Teacher  was  a  trifle  frayed  and   spokn 
Approaeht      sharply*     He  showed  intimate  kno-.vledge 
of  pupils*     For  exarqjle,  he  quickly 
drew  an  axle  in  illustration  of  a  point 
because  tke   elderly  questioner  works   in 
a  foundry*     He  asked  a  newcomer  where  in 
Finlgnd  he  oaiae   from.     The  teachar  had 
taken  care  to  remember  the  man's  nation* 
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VARIATIOyS 

Review  list  already  on 
blackboard*  Sketches 
(wheel,  cart,  moon, 
wheat,  fowl,  spade) 
on  right  board. 

Review  questions  dragged 
lack  of  guide  list* 

Three  minutes  spent 

trying  to  get  an 

elderly  n»n  to  understand* 

Class  attention  strays* 

Teacher  twice  departed 
from  vocabulary;  once 
from  syntax  pattern* 

No  wanderlsgs  from  lesson* 
Teacher  seemed  in  no  mood 
for  fvm*  Class  -m-B 
subdued,  not  animated* 

On  two  occasions  a  pair 
of  students  h'  Iped  each 
other  in  their  mother- 
tongue* 

Teacher  was  iD^)atiezit* 

Students  stood  to  read, 
even  the  elderly* 

All  were  called  ly 
Christian  names* 


Tim 


'CTbDFFT  ^ArtTICIPATION 


Sketches  Ts       Uorrison  Profile 


Before  work 

- 

Replies,  statemerrts 

66 

Began 

Nil 

Reading,,  deiaonsts* 

22 

Changing  pi* 

4 

Attention,  per  cent 

92*3 

Review 

25 

New  'Ifork 

30 

UBip 


77*5 
Jftivler  Analysis 
80 


OCT 


Openinga 


Teaehor  3 

Class  of  24,  oomforta'bly  placed  as  to 

lighting,  terapertituro,   spacing* 


Toaohar  ready* 
the  bell  irang* 


Immediate  start  wh&n 


Procedure  t   Spelling  test  vias  giren  on  previous 
reading   lesson*     As  the  teacher  gave 
each  woiri  he  made  a  sentence  using  it* 
There  were  seventeen  words,   e*g*  fowl, 
spade,  Vancouver*     They  were   corrected 
as  ■Hie  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  board* 
He  made  no  check  of   individual   scores* 
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VARIATIONS 

Blackboard  clear  of  review 
v/orkj  but  had  on  it  a  short 
description  of  a  street  in 
the  city. 


Teacher  made  3  departures  from 
vocabulary!   2  from  syntax 
pattern* 


AIDSt 


Teacher 
Approach ; 


Lively  discussion  followed  on  confusion 
between  fingers  and  toes)  prontmciation 
of  Thursday  and  oi-ange    (class  divided  in 
these)*     11118  section  occupied   15  minutes* 

Students  gave  53  statements*  A  student  consulted  a 

German-English  dictionary* 
Class  read  in  chorus  from  the  blackboard 
"City  Street"*     The  teacher  pointed  to 
keep  unison  and   show  pauses*     Discussion 
and   sketching  followed*     There  was 
confusion  over  safe  and   its  several 

meRninge*     This   section  occupied  10  All  stood  when  giving  replies 

minutes*     Students  gave  '62  statements*     even  the  elderly* 

A  quick  exervise  wildi  flash  cards  accounted 
for  5  minutes*     The  teacher  stood  at  left 
front  and  exposed  cards  for  a  second  while 
class  called    (50)  words  in  unison* 

The  last  SO  minutes  were  devoted  to  working 
answers  to  the  L»F  .L.'Vork  Book  at  the  board* 
In  turn   (again  with  direction  but  also 
without  delay  or  confusion  implying  e  high 
degree  of  understanding  between  teacher  - 
pupil)  groups  of  pupils  went  4  to  front 
board  airi   2  to  side  board*     The  teacher 
worked  from  answer  to  answer  correcting 
and  praising* 

Sketche s i     rabbit,  horse,  bird,  worm, 

beetle,  eel,  fingers,  toes* 

Flash  Qardsi     firm  white  cardboard, 

siee  8  inches  "by  3,  approximately. 

50  of  them  sho^^n,  each  vfith  a  review 

word* 

'ferm,  friendly,  keen,  fun-Irving*  Definite 
control*  Clear  assignments.     Teacher  did 
not  ask  pupils  for  score  on  spelling,   but 
visited  them  individually  and  noted  their 
work* 


All  were  called  by 
Christian  neanes* 


TIME 

Before  work       Nil 

Review  Spelling         15 

Reading  discussion  W 

Flash  Cards  & 

"?riti|lg  from  work     30 
books 


STTroK^T  PARTICIPATION 
Replies,   statements       84 
Peading  &  writing) 
Board  work  )  24 

Attention,  per  cent*  94*2 


TEACWITO  AIDS 


RATPJG 


Sketches  8 

Map  1 

Flash  Cards  50 


Morrison 

Profile     77*5 
Xavier 
Analysis     80 
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Teacher  4 

Openliigi        Class  of  18,   ligiiting,  temperature 
comfortable}  pupils  spread  widely 
aeross  the   room,  not  ooneent rated. 

Teacher  chatting  to  pupils  before  bell. 
Three  mi  utes  delay  in  starting  actual 
olasswork.     Nothing  on  blackboard. 


VARIATIONS 


Class  not  grouped  together. 
Knots   in  various  parts  of 
the   room. 


Procedure  I   Heriew  of  prsrious  lesson*      "tuestions 
""    asked  of  K*iole  class.      Show  cf  hands, 
Waines  of  pupils  not  fcnovm.     Answers 
oame  in  confusion.     The  teacher 
helped  answer  the  questions  -  trying 
to  improve   iiie  pupil's  choice   of 
woixls. 


Pupils  did  not  make  full 
sentence  replies.     Eager 
ones  did  most  of  the 
answering. 


13  departures  from  vocabulary;  15 
wanderings  from  lesson  plan  - 
teacher  went  into  many  side-issi^s. 
The  effect  was  confusing.      Board 
work  was  helpful. 

Board  work  was  helpful*     Teacher 
built  up  material  as  the  lesson 
proceeded , 

Review  ooci;5>iod  30  minutes.     Pupils 
made  23  st-ateicants    (not  completely 
their  own:  teacher  al^vys  helped). 

Voice  was  well  articulated  but  lack- 
ing in  volume    (teacher  rather  deaf)   - 
was  often  excited  and   spoke  then  very 
quickly, 

mew  Workt     Reading  straight  from  Book  by  pupils 
in  turn. 

Corrected  pronunciation  by  drilling 
class   in  unison,     Denarted  from  text 
to  give  graimnatical  details. 
Teacher's  hearing  not  good.     This 
led  to  confusion  ajid  delay.     This 
section  occupied   25  minutes,     l-».ch 
pupil  hs.d  one   turn;  arid   there  was 
frequent  chorus  response, 

A  recess  within  the  room  was  given  at 
this  point  during  v^iich  the  class 
marched    round  obeying  orders    "hands 
on  hips"  etc.     They  enjoyed  the  break 
as  activity  vAiich  had,  of  course, 
value  in  speech  practice. 

The  second  part  of  ilne  lesson  was 
devoted  to  a  meeting  of  v*ich  the 
pupils  were  supposed  to  take  charge. 
But  the  teacher  continued  to  tell  them 
i«*iat  they  Aovadsry,      Then  conflc'eroe 
waw  affected.     Three  men  spoke  well. 
Six  spoke  in  nominating  officials. 


13  departures  from  vocabulary 
15  wanderings  from  lesson  plan. 
Disregard  of  learning-load. 


New  words  to  be  taught 
orelly  befoj?e  pupils   read 
them*     Books  closed. 


Graramar  to  bo  kept  to 
bare  minimum. 


The  pupils  should  do  most 
of  the  talking   in  ajy 
lesson  of  this  course. 


On  one  oeoasion  a  pair  of 
stxxients  helped  each  other 
in  their  mother-tongues. 


16S 


Aldst  Constant  use  of  blackboard  at  which 

very  clear  explanations  were  given* 
The  teaehei    shov/ed  great  skill  in 
its  use.     ^vriting  was  sh  key  but  pupils 
obviously  wei-e  used  to  it. 
Hap  -  North  America. 

Teacher         Tfes  obviously  excited  under  observation. 
Approach t     pleasant  but  not  strong  personality. 

But  on  excellent  terms  with  pupils  who 
seemed  tc  understand  his  failings,  and 
oooarloisil  pvtulanee.     Very  enthusiastic 
and   interested  in  his  class's  welfare. 


Impatient  at  times. 


TIIE 


STTTDRWP   PARTICIPATION 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before  work 

Began  S 

Review  30 

New  '.York  25 


Replies,  statements       50     Blackboard         16  Morrison  Profile 
Reading,  demonsts.         18      (Diagramatio)  73 

Attention,  per  cent.     91     Explanitions  Xavier  Analysis 

Kfcip  1  63 


164 


Teacher  5 
Opening t       Class  of  14,  spreeid   wer  entire  room 
with  Its  accomnodatlon  for  30  -  35 • 

Teacher  present  early,  greeting  students 
by  Christian  name  as  they  arrived, 
iferk  began  pron^tly* 

Procedure »   Roviewg  Lesson  opened  with  15  minutes 
—"—■"^—^    revision  of  old  work.     Questions  wore 
slowly  pvrt,  obviously  not  prepared  and 
}fi.d  to  be   Ihought  \ip«     Class  was 
qijestloned  in  general*     Chorus  answer- 
ing resiilted.     Teaoher  wrote  key  words 
of  answers  on  blackboard,     "'ritlng  was 
poor. 

Class  showed  grip  of  pronotms  -  replaced 
"Mr.  Green's"  by  "his",  e.g. 
Teacher  seized  opportunity  to  drill 
pronunoiation(vowel  In  "nail" 

(V"  In  '."jaitlng  room 

(fiaal  consonaxiks 

(pot,  plant. 

(th^ln  through. 
His  explanation  was  not  clear  to  studerts. 

Blackboard  was  gradually  >.nllt  up,  then 
teacher  questioned  from  it  at  random  to 
pj-event   "parroting".     Students  contribu- 
ted 28  statements  and  asked  2  questions. 
Board  was  cleaned  bsfore  proceeding. 


VARIATIONS 


Chrlstlsoi  names. 


Questions  need  preparation. 


Indlvi.di»l  practice  should 
be  given. 


Neglected  class  to  get  one 
student  to  understand, 
2  minutes. 


Tfbrk: 


Aldsj 

Teacher 

ApproaoVn 


Lasted  20  minuted.  Teadier  used  a  box  to 
demonstrate  meanings  of  prepositions,  but 
dragged  between  tlie  explanations  and  used 
several  long  Involved  sentences.  Used 
books  to  explain  like,  different;  this  is 
these  arej  thin;  thick.  Class  did  unison 
reading  but  teacher  did  not  correct  the 
blurring  of  sounds. 

Students  contributed  18  cts.teT7ients. 
Delay  was  noticeable  in  the  change  ever 
for  the  final  20  minutes  in  which  a 
little  play  nas  performed  by  five 
students  at  the  front  of  the  room* 
Tesoher  quickly  sketched  the  stage 
setting  on  the  left  front  blackboerd. 


Tvrice  departed  from 
controlled  vocabulary, 

Depaiiwd  from  syntax 
J     pattern  five  tinies. 

Noted  that  7  students  were 
not  getting  much  from  this 
reading.     Alert  teacher 
would  h^.ve  tried 
individuals. 

Delay  in  change  -  over  3 

minites. 


Bcx»  books I  playlet:  sketch  of  stage. 
«-s  friendly  but  apologetic  and.   indecisive. 
Voice  -  nice  tone,  but  much  too  soitj rather 
fast  pace;  muffled  by  production  too  far  back. 


STUfaSrIT  PARTICIPATrON" 
Sta'tea»r±s   (HepliesJ 
Reading   (Demonst s • ) 
Attention,  per  cent 


TVbT. 


T^Agpiyn   MPs RATING 

48       Objects  2         Morrison  69 

5       Sketches         1         Xavier  68.6 

85.7  Playlet  1 


Before 
Changing 
fiwiew 
Rew  iTbrk 
Uovelty 


Nil 

3 

15 

20 
20 
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Teacher  6 


VARIATIONS 


Openlng^i       Class  of  12,  widely  spread* 
active  but  nervous. 


Teacher 


Procedure:   Hew   7ork«     Gouin  tiieme  employed*     Two 
men  vrere  called  to  frortb,  one  taking 
his  coat  off,  the  other  putting  his  on. 
Then  two   ladies  with  scajrves  oyer  hair, 
men's  hats  on  heads*     This  he Iped 
impress  the  ideas  of  pronouns  -  I,  he, 
she,  they,  his,  her  -  and    several 
prepositions*     Teacher  then  pressed 
on  to  the  three  tenses,  using  above 
aids  in  present,  past,  future* 
Twaoher  acted  with  eye a  shut  to 
explain  see,   saw,   shall  see* 

This  section  took  15    linutes*     Six 
pairs    (whole  class )  had  turns  - 
n&king  56  statements* 

At  this  point  the  class  had  a   recess 
of  5  minutes  but  reassembled  promptly* 

5eview*     Students  were  required  to 
come  to  board   in  pairs,   1  on  fronb, 
1  on  side,  and  write  answers  on  work 
first  done*     Great  confusion*     The 
load  had  been  tbo  great*     The  class  now 
dragged*     Teacher  went  over  explana- 
tions*    This   section  took  20  minutes* 
Students  made  10  statements,  helped 
others  three  tines* 

Little  play  by  five   students  occupied 
next  20  minutes;  it  was  performed  from 
the  books  with  no  suggestions  of  stage 
setting  * 


Failed  to  observe 
lea  ming-load  * 


Could  have  had  whole 
class  doing  much  of  this 
simultaneously  in  pairs 
(See  liichael     'est) 


Aids  I 


Coats,  hats,  scarves,  playlet* 


Could  have  had  at  least 
6  at  a  time* 


Husband  and  wife  sat 
together  trying  to  help 
each  oiiier* 


Class  called  out  -  ansv/ers 
unasked* 

Teacher  was  not  coirering 
the  v^iiole  class* 


Teacher    was  pleasant  but  shy;  not  on  intimate 
Approach:  terms  with  class*  Voice  was  monotonous 

but  incisive,  very  clear  but  delivery 

was  rather  fast* 


Speech  fast* 


TIME 


STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before 

nil 

Clianging 

5 

Review 

15 

Kew  Work 

20 

Novelty 

20 

Statements    (Replies) 
Read  ing   (demonsts  * ) 
Attention  per  cent 


46 
5 
85*9 


Objects 
Playlet 


S 
1 


Morrison 
Xavier 


67 
65*7 


Teacher  7 


166 


VARIATIOHS 


Opening I        Class  of  15  vms  compaetly  placed. 

Room  was  decorated  with  railway  posters* 

Proeedttre  i   Review  was  of  journey  from  Halifax  to 

Vancouver,  chiefly  of  ternffi  used  on  train* 
Students  stood  right  across  the  front 
board  yrith  just  space  to   stand  and  wtite 
short  answers  to  ten  questions  each  from 
work  book*     In  three  groups  they  kave  all 
participated* 

This  occupied  20  minutes*     Class  was  rest- 
less during  correction  and   change  of 
questions*     Girls  giggled* 

Teacher  waited  quietly  for  attention* 
Students  loade  150  short  statements* 


Ifother  and  daughter 
sitting  together 
helped  each  other* 


HoDBT;oric  was  now  corrected* 
expected  a  good  deal  done* 


Teacher  had 


There  was  full  interest  as  -Uie  class  gare 
the  teacher  the  answers  and  saw  them 
written  in  a  Tery  good  hand  on  board* 

Class  contributed  12  statements*     Black- 
boaird  had  built  up  logical]y  as  the   lesson 
proceeded  * 


Learning-load  ? 


Homework  correction  took  8  minutes*  Homework  heavy  -  but 

Assignment  for  next  class  was  clearly  given*  sttidents  seemed  to  enjoy 

it*     Had  it  con^leted* 
Hew  Work I  Noiselessly  two  students  rapidly 
cleared  the  now  fxill  blackboards*     Class  was 
obviously  rapt  v*iile  teacher  demonstrated  by 
actions  emd  with  books  the  meanings  of  -  great* 
light,  bent,   separate,  up  to  etc*     Tline  students 
wore  required  to  repeat  the  demonstrations* 
This  took  20  minutes* 

Reading  books  were  then  distributed,  -Uie 

students  being  permitted  a  recess  -  in  their  Nothing  but  English 
places  -  to  speak  in  their  own  languages  to  be  spoken? 

vdiile  the  change  was  effected* 


Aids< 

Teaelier 

Apprt)aehi 


TIME 
Befojre 
Changing 
BsTiew 
New 


Students  now  read  individually*     Teacher  knew 
who  read  last  in  last  week's   lesson*     Called 
on  them  by  Christian*     Only  the  six  students 
who  had  not  demonstrated  had  time  to  read  be- 
fore -tiie  lesson  ended* 
Books,  posters,  map* 

";^s  good  humoured  and  enthusiastic  with  a 
notably  friendly  manner  and  meticulous  care 
in  praparation*     Sound  understanding  between 
teacher- learner*     Voice  was  soft  but  carried 
well  over  the  whole  room*     Clarity  was  good 

bqt    rather   fa«t«r  thaTi   avmTrfipm^ 


Speech  fast* 


STT7DENT  M1TICIPATI0N 


fr 


AIDS 


l-ATIHG 


Idl 

3 

28 

29 


Statements 

Reading   (Demonsts*) 

Attention     per  cent 


"IS2       Objects         ?         Itorrison  55" 

15       Posters         7         Xavier  80 

90*7  Sbp  1 


ler 


Teaeher  8 


VARIATIONS 


Openiagt       Class  of  17  mis  widely  spread  with 
large  gaps*     Board  elear* 

Procedure  I  Rerlewt  dealt  yriHi  pr<munolatlon  problems 
June,  final  "e"  sllenfc*     Confu&ion  between 
see  and  seai  eons  and  will  oome*     Teacher's 
questloBB  did  not  bring  in  v^ole  elass* 
just  eager  a»si>ers*     But  lesson  built  up 
gradually  on  board*     Teaeher  adapted 
prt^rBEjraB  as  it  developed^  explaining  ty 
and  near,  e«g*  by  actions* 


puzsled  by  idiile*     Teae^  er  slot"  to  Husband  and  wife 

mderstand  his  need*    Displayed  little  sense      adjacent  helping 
of  huaour*     At  end  cf  reriew  gave  firm  each  other* 

assigsMsnt  for  ho—work*     Students  contrib- 
uted 40  statemsnts  during  15  minutes  section* 


Aidst 


Mswjabrkt  Reading  "Let's  Ttiks  a  Joomi^*** 
Used  nap  at  front*  not  clear  and  uaprs- 
pared*     Difficulty  eneoutered  in  hanging 
it*     BaA  pvpil  read*     12  other  statements 
eoafcributed*20  nixmtes  on  -tiiis  work* 

Work  Book  I  final  25  minutes  of  lesson 
were  devoted  to  exercises*  approxiraitely 
half  oral*  remainder  wx>itten  with  teacher 
moTing  round  adTising  and  correctli^* 


5  Bimtes  daisy 
adjusting  map* 


1  Vocabulary  departure 
confused  class* 


Teariter         Voice  nas  rich  and  resonant,  clarity 
Aggroaoht     eztremely  good,  articulation  careful  and 

Towels  attractively  rcunded*     He  spoke 

at  a  nice  laoderate  pace* 

Teacher's  approach  was  pleasant  but 
distant*    Personality  and  physique 
were  striking*     tttintained  dignity 
•ad  addressed  students  as  Mr*  and  lira* 


lacked  sense  of  humour* 
Gifted  but  not  carefully 
prepared*  Appeared  to 
depend  on  personality* 
Did  not  readily  see  to 
the  heart  of  student's 
problem* 


TIME 


STTTDCTT  PARTTCIPATICfH 


AIDS 


"ATISG 


Bsfore 

nil 

Changing 

5 

n9n,9W 

25 

new 

50 

State^nents  52 

Heading  17 

Attention  per  cent  93*6 


»P 


Itorrison 
Xavier 


77*5 
71*4 
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Teaehor  9 


VARIATIONS 


Opening t        Class  12,  sproad  out. 

Procedure  t   Reriewt     worked  from  nB.p  of  Canada* 
-"———    cp,  and  C»H#  Railways*     Feat  use  of 
blackboard*     Class  -wes  lively,  erery- 
body  in»     Teacher  noticed  slower 
answerers,   gELve  theiu  erti*  turn* 
Pointed  to  the   8i«ak»r8,   not  requiring 
them  to  stajid*     cbde  no  use  of  names* 

Toward  end  of  this  20  minutes  rsTiew, 
teacher  became  excited,  was  not   letting 
class  speak  as  freely  as  earlier*     But 
they  contributed  63  statements* 

Hew  Wbrki     Much  use  of  actions,   slower, 
jerky  speech  to  explain  new  work* 
Judiciously  employed  very  clear  nfip,   sketched 
train  rails  on  blackboard,  used  a  calendar 
bright  with  the  mtional  flap;*     '^s  skilled 
in  Basic,  kept  extremely  careful  in  eon^ 
tracted  vocabulary*     Used  parallel  work 
to  adapt  lesson  to  local  situation* 
e*g*  luggage  cheek  as   in  other  work*** 
and  meaning  of  price  »  applied  to  their 
own  shopping*     Noted  pronunciation 
problems    ("valtie",   "other"    (oser)*,  in 
passing  and  drilled  on  them*     All  read; 
24  additional  statements* 


Not  on  familiar  tenna 
with   students* 


Jerky,  unnatural  speech* 


Aids  I  Good  loap,  calendar,   sketch* 

Voice «  High  pitched  Mrd-like  voice,  but  clear 

and  notably  audible*     Unnaturally  delivered 
with  short  pause  eifter  each  word    (in  his 
opinion  a  help  to  -tiie  students) 

Teacher         Impersonal  but  searching*     Did  not 
Approach t     overlook  people,  especially  slower  ones, 

very  intense  personality,  roiy  become 

wearing  on  the   students* 


TIIS 


STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before 

nil 

Statements                      87 

Sketches 

i 

Monrison 

83.7 

Change 

nil 

Readily                           12 

Haf 

1 

Xavier 

82*8 

20 

Attention  per  cent     94*2 

Calendar 

1 

Now 

40 

Teaoher  10 

Oponlng  t       Class  15  spread  with  disooneertliig 
gap  in  middle  • 
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VARIATIONS 


Procedure  I   BBTlewi   on  spelling  and  reading 
in  Public   School  Gre.de  IV  book. 
Class  had  oompleted  Book  III  L*F .L» 
and  teacher  had  swlapted  above  book 
for  filling  in.     Questions  and 
answers  flowed  freely,  -  class  bright 
and  eager  and  well  grounded*     40 
statements  by  students;  approximately 
20  group  answers* 

55  minutes  -  3  minutes  helping  one 
pupil J  but  rest  given  assignment 
and  kept  busy* 

Testx   Books  quickly  collected  by  man 
who  knew  exactly  where   -they  went  in  a 
wall  oupboapd*     Paper  given  out  for  a 
test  vdiieh  seemed  popular  and  was  to  be 
completed  preparatory  to  a  session  with 
the  film  projector.     This   latter  was 
employed  as  a  small  bribe*     Teacher 
quickly  reviewed  simple    Subject  and 
Predicate  idea  before  class  began  on 
test*     This  prelimir-ary  and   testing  took 
20  minutes*     Projector  then  operated 
without  delay  -  teacher  provided  comment- 
ary in  controlled  vocabulary  and  prompted 
class  to  discussion*    (Test  would  bo 
corrected    (20  minutes  on  this)  and  returned 
for  next  lesson)* 


Use   of  child's  text 
book  for  adults? 


Husband  and  wife  together 
on  right  giving  mutual 
help* 


Film  as  entertainment? 


Formal  Grammar  so  early? 


Aids:  JfeCall's  tests*  Grade  IV   Spollerj 

Projector,   strips    (history). 


Additions  to  learning- 
load* 


Voice  t 


Teache  r 
Approach  t 


Monotonous  but  loud  and  clear* 
normal. 


Pace  was 


Flat,  monotonous  voice* 


Teaoher  knew  work  places  of  the  students 
and  their  personal  problems*  Had  ingenious 
ideas  -  had  a  debate  previous  lesson*  Films 
used  frequently,  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks* 


TIME 


STTJDEIifT  PAPfflCIPATIOU 


AIDS 


RATIMG 


Before 

nil 

Delay 

3 

Beview 

55 

Test 

20 

Extra 

Film 

20 

Statements  §0 

Reading    (Test)  15 

Attention  per  cent  91*2 


Speller  T 

IfoCall's  test  1 
Projector  1 

Debate  previous 
lesson* 


Morrison  t  74*2 
Xavier:68*6 


.  a.^  — -.  . 


8>; 


ITO 


Teaohor  11 


VARIATIONS 


Opening:        Class  15  aeattered.     ^^8  working  with 
tap©  r»oorder  on  play  from  Eokersley's 
"Essential  English"    (Lesson  XI) 
Klcrophono  was   set  up  at   front  and  6 
students  read  their  parts   Into  It. 
Teacher  helped  with  difficulties  and 
illustrated   on  blackboaixl  as  they 
arose •••position  of  tongue  and  teeth 
for  "th"  no  k  on  rtmningt  aeeent  on 
annoys,  comfortable  >     Ten  minutes  for 
recording,  followed  by  class  discussion* 
Students   spoke  freely,  oritioism  good- 
humoured  because  all  involved*     Each 
stxjdent  has  turn  of  recording  every 
thJ.rd  l«eeon. 


Plan  for  lesson  not 
clearly  defined • 


Shorter  recording  session 
for  each  group  so  that 
i^ole  class  had  turn 
each  lesson^ 


Seeord  was  played  back,  including 
passages  n^re  teacher  had  broken  in 
for  corrections  and  had  drilled 
individual  and  class*     At  sixth  points 
teacher  stopped  the  inaehine  and  repeated 
the  drills     Class  ne.de  notes  aa  play- 
back continued*     Play-back  took  8 
mimxtesf  additioiial  eomnients  3  minutes* 


Play-back  of  same  voices 
unnecessarily  prolonged* 


Dieoussion  of  New  York  Visit t  General 
class  discussion  of  proposed  Easter 
excursion  to  New  York  occupied  next 
25  minutes*     Students  contributed  32 
statements* 

Test I     snelling  list  of  25  words  used  in 
last  3  lesfons*     Class  kesn  on  open 
correction*     2  mistakes  only*     This   section 
was  very  speedily  carried  throu^ 
result  of  regular  practice,  10  minutes* 


Tape  recorder!  sketching* 

Very  wsll  modulated,  clear  and  at  average 
speed* 


Teacher         ki»w  all  Intimately,  called  by  Christian 
Approach t     names    (so  much  easier  to  pronounce  than 

their  surnames)  genial  in  manner  and  skilled 
in  explanation*     Had  notably  easy  control* 


TIME 


STIDENT  PARTICIPATIOH 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before 

Nil 

Bsrvlow 

25 

IBW 

S5 

Statements  62 

Reading  24 

Attantioa  per  cent  94*3 


Tape  Recorder  1 
Sketch       1 


Morrison 
Xavier 


79*8 
73 


Teaohor  12 « 

Opening t   Class  14  ecanpaotly  arranged  at  front. 

Procedure  I  Review «  Pronunciationj  yotmg  men  told 
——^~~-~~'    story  of  confusion  aboxit  police  order 
to  license  a  cycle*  Class  oommented* 
Teacher  drilled  on  w,  (window,  wall) 
H  (have)  r  (red).  Took  care  to  practise 
orally  be7ore  putting  these  on  black- 
board. 

Spellings  teacher  asked  individiials  to 

spell,  then  wrote  word  TJp»  Class  was 

lagged  during  the  operation. 

20  individual  statements;  many  olass 

responses* 

New  Tifork;   Built  up  sentences  wl-tii  have, 
take,  oTvn*     Then  on  to  tenses  -  present, 
past,  fixture.     Teacher  insisted  on  full 
sentences  from  students.     Encourpp;ed 
casual  talk  even  if  off  ■the  subject 
ten^jorarily.     Used  blackboard  to 
bxilld  vp  red  as  apples,   fire,   lipstick. 
Final  summary  read  from  board.     15 
minutes  for  this.     28  statements. 

Songs*     fxirther  pronunciation  practice 
Books  gift  of  Dominion  Life   Insuirance 
0  Canada;  Pack  up  Your  Troubles; 
from  memory  -  1^  Bonry;  Good  Night, 
Leidies]   0  Hov/  Lovely,  3  part  round. 
10  minutes. 


171 

VARIATIOTIS 


Bapid  increase  In 
learning-load. 

Allowed  students  stray 
from  plan  of  lesson* 


Teacher  sp>oke  jerkily, 
painfully  slowly  and 
with  disconnected 
effect. 


Aids^t  Word  and  phrase  building |  songs. 

Voice f  1^11  nodulated,  clear  voice  but  so 

jerlsy  and   slow  in  delivery  that  effect 
may  h&va  been  confusing. 

Teacher         Friendly  but  intense,     /addressed  by 
Approach t     Christian  names,  coBEnunioeted  his   love 
of  music  to  them.     Tfaderstood  their 
Eiiropecui  background.     Disciplined 
himaelf  to  keep  within  the  controlled 
vocabulary. 


TIME 


STUDEWr  PAKTICIPATIOK 


AIMS 


RATING 


Before 

nil 

Statements        48 

Songs       5 

Morrison 

76.  4 

Eevlew 

SO 

Beading  (class 

Word  building 

Xavier 

76 

New 

SO 

response)      42 
Attention  per  cent 

91.2 
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Teaoher  15 


VARIATIONS 


Opening t       Class   15  spread  out* 

Procedure t  Reading!   questions  asked  of  person  viio 
has   first   read#     Prepared   on  list  in 
teacher's  hand.     Repeated  questions 
slowly  if  not  imderstood  at  first. 
Con^lete  sentences  used  in  answers* 
'.7oixl  lists    (32)  uade  on  board  as 
lesson  proceeded.     Class  worked  out 
•hange  >  even  to  pieces  of  money*     Indies 
very  excited  over  colour  of  cloth  to 
be  "bought*     Students  laade  i5  state- 
ments*    25  minutes* 


Danger  of  class  attention 
straying  v;hile  one 
person  answered, several 
questions*     Did  not 
happen* 

Husband  and  wife  helped 
each  other* 

Increased  learning-load* 


Change  to  Conversation^  based  on  52 
words  on  Ixjard,   shops,  business  in 
general*     Teacher  related  general 
words  to  lesson  in  text,  10  minutes* 
26  statements* 


Teacher  twice  depai*ted 
from  controlled 
vocabulary 


Reviews    (i)  of  written  work  done  in 
workbooks*     Toackcr  corrected  erroi** 
but  oomplimanted  stitlents  on  goo  5 
effort*     2  Tien  wrote  correct  forms 
on  blackboard  at  teacher's  dictation* 
10  minutes* 

(ii)     of  eonroarisom  cheap,  cheaper  - 
teaoher  related  tii'is  to  lesson  on  shops 
price  etc*     Stopped  to  drill  pronimola- 
tion  problem  on  ch  and  sh*     Rapid, 
question  and  answer  on  a3j motive 
eonqparisons*     Class   performed  accurately* 
25  statements  in  10  minutes* 


Spelling t  final  5  minutes  occupied  handing 
back  written  spelling  test  from  last 
lesson*     Errors  dealt  with   on  blackboard* 
Teacher  put  a  word  up  then  rubbed  off,  asked 
pupil  to  spell   it,  explain  it*     Continued 
so*     12  responses* 


Qtwstion  list}  coins* 

Strong,   resonant,  very  clear  and  normal 
speed  except  wiien  repeating  a  question  for 
a  slow  learner* 


Teadier         Friendly  but  dignified*     Addressed   students 

Approach t     as  Mr,  and  Mrs,  knowing  their  daily  work  and 

native  country*     Had  excellent  control  Considerable  homework 

despite  oonoentration  on  individxials*  expected,  and  done 

Work  planned  with  painstaking  care*  apparently  cheerfully* 

Clear  assignmen-ts  were  given* 


TIT^ 


STTD^^T  ?A??TICrPATI0N 


AIDS 


PATIMG 


Before 
RstIow 
New 


nil 
25 
55 


S  bete  Lien  ts 

Reading 

Attention 


per  cent 


106 
15 
92*3* 


Question 
list 

Coins 


12 


Morrison 
Xavier 


82*5* 
87*1, 


\j      •-;■*  a. 


:3 
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Teaehcr  14 
Opening  I       Class   15  seatte red • 

Procedure:   Opened  with  "God    Save  the  Queen".     Then 
teacher  asked  the  datej  wrote   it  on 
board*     Made  conversation  about  two 
absentees  who  had  gone  to  Gene  Autry's 
show*      Students  replied  in  full   sentences. 
Latecomer  put  cents   in  Red   Cross  box  - 
really  a  joke  but  used  for  conversation. 


Review  on  parts  of  a  bookj  teacher's 
coat}   led  to  talk  of  a  elan  badge  on  it. 
Practice  on  a  and  an.     Questioned  class 
on  local  geog^raphy  -  Public  Library; 
square  of  jail  and   St,  Andrew's  Church 
and   Ped  Cross    (covered  iidiole  nain  city 
in  steps  nightly). 


VARIATIONS 


2  departures  from   control- 
led vocabulary. 


Teacher  had  a  prepared  question  sheet 

for  all  these.     16  minutes.     48  statements. 


New  i^rki     Demonstration  by  teacher  of 
Step  in  L.F.L.  on  use  of ;  a  part  of  i^; 
o'tiier;  another;  whose.. .linked  with 
Annie  who  was  absent:-   "T^hose   seat   is 
this?"     J5ade  quick  sketches  to  supplement 
explanations.     Turned  to  books  and  read 
through  with  questions  for  comprehension. 
20  minutes.     32  statements. 


3  departures  from  lesson 
plan;  for  humour  eoid  life 
situation  interest. 
Ready  return  by  class. 


Prontmciation  and  Heaning  Brviewi  teacher 
employed  mimeographed  sheet,  prepa red 
from  class's  own  difficulties  and  added 
to  again  tonight,  as   class  read  lesson 
individually.     Prepared   questions  on 
reading  after  each  two  or  "three  sentences. 


Increase  of  learning-load. 


Aids  I  Prepared  qviestion  listj  pronunciation  and 

meaning  list. 

Sketches   :   carrot,  bam,  road,  fan*-hou8e, 
field,   stireet  comer,  Y.M.CA,,  coat,badgo. 

Voice:  voice  well  modulated,  excellent  clarity, 

normal  speed. 

Teacher         friendly  but  brisk  and  business-like j 
Approach:     addressed  all  by  Christian  names  and  knew 
backgrounds  intimp.tely.     Gave  no  homework 
bxit  fwquent  tests  on  mapping  and  extensions 
of  pronoims  as  given  in  course. 


TIHE 


Before 
Beriew 
New 


nil 

35 

20 


STDDEW  PARTICIPATION 


AIDS 


RATUv'G 


Statements  105 

Reading  15 

Attention     per  cent         96.4 


Sketches 
Sheets 
Singing 
Lecturette 


9 
2 
1 
1 


Morrison 
Xavier 


84.2 
90 


iv   ■  r»  f»  -ti  ,f 
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Teaohcr  1S« 

Opening t        Class   14  compactly  seated. 

Reviewt         months  of  year.     Done  in  two  groups  of  7, 
out  at  board,     Pronrmclations    (4  front 
3  at  side)  drilled  with  whole   class  to 
get  accent*     15  mintrtes,   14  statemertts. 

Work  Book  Review i     Lively  conversation, 
frequent  questions  from  class*     Problem 
words  were  written  up  by  teacher  large 
and  clear*     20  minutes*     35  statements* 

N«w  ¥ork»     5  lecturettes  given  by  members 
of  class*     Teacher  led  discussions, 
students  briefly  commenting*     29  state- 
ments in  addition  to  lectures  averaging 
approximately  10  sentences*     Topics i 
l*Buoharestt   2*   Windsor  Castle;   3* 
Town  of  London;  4*  Government  in  Germany; 
5*     Poland;   6*   Rump.nia*       Teacher  noted 
difficulty  over  names  of  parties  -  turned 
from  them  by  askiixg  if  women  had  franchise, 

Aids;  Lecttirettes* 

Voice t  Very  well  modulated  but  harsh  quality, 

normal  speed* 

Teacher         Notably  sympathetie*     Told   one  student 
Approaeht      (I'll  come  back  to  you,  think  it  over", 
another,   "That  sounded  good  but  1  didn't 
qiiite  catch  itj   please  say  it  again"*) 
When  asking  class  to  raise  hands,  teacher 
raised  own,  and  habitually  suited  the 
action  to  the  wort  while   speaking* 

VKhen  during  a  gap  between  lectures  the 
students  spoke  in  their  own  langupges,  the 
teacher  -  with  a  smile  -  reminded  them  to 
use  only  English  in  class*     Twice,  assign- 
ments were  firmly  given*     Teacher  kept  notes 
of  personal  and  national   backgrouj-d   of 
students  and  their  present  occupation* 


VARIATIONS 


3  departures  from 
vocabulary  in  commenting 
on  gove  mment  * 


Increased  learning-load 
by  about  20  extra  words 
each  week  from  8th  week 
onwards* 


TIME 


STUDENT  PAETICIPATIOH 


AIDS 


RATING 


Statements  123       Sketches  Morrison     81*5 

Reading   (demonsts)  Lecturettes       5       Xavier         81*4 

Attention     per  cent     94,5 


Before 

- 

Review 

35 

New 

25 

'     &ttd     b«J-' 


4>^  w  A.  k>      ^1^   '  <,* 


9+-9rr*vi  'T+.'. 


Teaohor  16 

Opening  t       Class  46  rather  crowded  bvtt  well 
arranged.     Very  elementary  -  just 
one  month's  sticly* 

Review!         Unison  work  on  these,  those,  parts  of 

bocfy,  gets  from,   gives  to. ••demonstrated 
by  teaoher  with  variety  of  objects, 
copied  by  students.     Tords  were  put   on 
board  as  used.     Pupils  were  questioned 
individually  along  the  lino.     48  state- 
ments*    Reading  from  text  without 
teacher's  help*     Pronunciation  drill 
on  difficulties  -  her,  girl, 

25  minutes.     Teacher  had  talked  about 
one -third  of  the   time . 

10  minutes  i^oess.     Teaoher  gave  warning 
about  cigarette  disposal. 

Prompt  restart 

Work  Book  Reading!  filling  in  missing 
words  on  pictures*     Teacher  went  round 
class  by  individuals  -  each  having  two 
statenents  repeated  if  incorrect, 
'flhen  oanrparison  arose  -  e.g.  bey  and 
knee,  teaoher  brought  whole  class   into 
drill*     8  questions  p\it  by  students} 
90  statements  5   25  minxxtes. 


16  objects  for  demonstrations. 

Modulation  good,  soft  but  carrying  voice, 
good  control.     VTfeiited  for  attention. 
Nonnal  speed. 


Teaoher         Diligent  and  interested  in  students  as 
ApproaoVi !     persons.     Called  all  by  Christian  names  - 
even  in  this   large  class,  mostly  new 
people.     Manner  unusually  gentle.     Did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  disturbances 
(due  to  a  very  few  foolish  spirits) 
oaused  from  time  to  time.     Has  aoquli*ed 
a  local  fame  for  skill  with  beginners. 
This  the  third  group  started  this  school 
year.     Has  found  progress  usually  i:«.ther 
slow  TBitil  half-way  through  Book  1  of 
L.E.L.     Thence  forward  quite  fast. 


175 

VARIATIONS 


Tendency  for  groups  to 
create  minor  disturbances 
One  young  man  purposely 
yelled   in  the  unison 
exorcises  making  acid 
remarks  to  his 
neighbours. 

Class  too  large  for 
individxjal  treatments 


1  departure  from 
vocabula  ry 
(Teaoher  said   "just 
for  variety")* 


Important  some  formal 
grammar   (tense)  - 
increased  leaming- 
load^ 


TIME 

STTJDEOT  PARTICIPATION 

AIDS 

RATING 

Before 

Review 

New 

Recess 

25 
25 
10 

Statements 
Reading   (demon) 
Attention     per  cent 

56 

90 
91^9 

Sketches 
Objects 

16 

Itorrison 
Xavier 

75^8 
71^4 
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Teaoher  17  VARIATIONS 

Opening t        Class   27  oompaotly  placed. 

Review:         Dictation  test.     6  sentences  based  on 
prerious  lesson   (step  26),     Used 
distinction  between  weight,  wait  and 
springs  for  conversation,     8  of  class  had 
nomlsSLkes,   1  had   1,  3  had   2.     12 
minutes.     No  delay  In  starting  next 
section  of  work  -  pattern  wide  known, 
Iftiison  reading,  teaoher  with  them  at 
normal  speed.     Teacher  ce.lled  for 
qiMstions  at  end  of  each  paragraph. 
Students  asked  13  questions.     Teacher 
used  oork  in  bottle   for  illustration. 
Set  assignment  for  next  week's  dictation, 
15  minutes. 


Used  Ontario  writing 
course   Book  111, 


1  vocabulary  departure 
write   "entirely" 


Aidst 
Voice t 

Teaoher 
Approaekt 


Story  Telling:  lAdy  told  of  farm  life. 

Used  "soaking  wet".  Teacher  questioned 

where  she  heard  it  ,,,  at  house  ^ere  she 

v.-crked,  2  men  told  stories.  Teacher       Homework? 

praised  efforts.  Conversation  on  oclt, 

cold, coat.  Class  could  not  hear  "1" 

in  cold  -  so  it  seemed  like  "coat".         Tests? 

Class  drilled  in  pronunciation. 

Stories  averaged  6  statements.  Class  made 

33  other  statements,  20  minutes, 

'fork  Book:  10  neople  worked  at  boards  at 
once,  ^dryone  had  turn.  Men  moved  out 
to  clean  boards  withotit  orders.  Discussion 
on  corrections  (teacher  moving  round  to 
supervise)  elicited  18  statements, 
15  minutes, 

Cork,  bottle. 

Very  good  modulation.     Excellent  artlculatioui 
Nice  resonance,     Nomal  speed. 

Easy  control,  bright  hearty  personality. 
Keen  interest  in  individuals  and  always 
telephones  absentees.     Kept  a   record  of 
students'   special  needs  and  the  country 
they  come  from. 


Teacher's  plan  is  to 
devote  first  hour  to 
regulation  teaching  but 
introduce  extra  work  in 
second  hour.     Experience 
has  comrinced  this  is 
required  -  and  practicable 


TIW. 


STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before 
Review 
Hew 


27 
35 


Stateiaent  109 

Reading  27 

Attention     per  cent      95,1 

(part  of  this  one  to 

100^  in  dictation) 


Objects  2 

Lecturettes  3 


Uorrison 
Xavier 


82,1 
84,3 


f 

I 


Toac^ier  18 
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VARl'-TIONS 


Opening t       Class  18  seated  at  L  shaped  seats  of 
long  tables* 

Procedure t   Hew  workt     Teacher  demonstrated*     "nils 
is •••touching  articles  concerned^  then 
called  individuals  to  follow  vrith 
gradually  enlarging  vocabulary.     Led 
them  to  pictures  of  parts  of  house, 
various  diagrams  and   soeries    (see  Aide) 
first  in  chorus  then  singly.     20 
minutes*     All  had  turn,  averaged  4 
statements* 


Aids» 


Voice  t 


Teacher 
ApproacSii 


Reading!      Step  6*     Done   singly  and  softlyi 
Soine  unrest  i^ile  waiting  turn*     Each  had 
a  turn*     10  minutes* 

Beriew  and  geography t  Map  of  Canada  to 
prepare  for  today's  film  -  1000  islands. 
Sub,-]ect  of  conversation*      Students  asked 
3  questions*  contributed  44  statements* 
Teacher  led  them  into   review  of  pictvn-es 
used  earlier  but  in  surprise   order* 
A  coloured  diagram,  blue  walled  house, 
green  roof,  red  dunmy  used  to  review 
parts  of  house*     Students  came   out  and 
pointed  to  and  named   parts*      20  minutes* 

Pronunciationt  Final  5  minutes  were 
occupied    in  drill  for  intonation  and 
rhythm.      "This  is  a   room*     A  picture 
is  on  one  wall*     A  house   is  the   •*•*" 

Beautifully  and  artistically  coloured 
pictures,  diagrams,  flash  cerds.  House, 
Family,   Royal,  Holy,  Food* 

Very  good  modulation,  soft  and   gentle, 
but  clear  and   resonant.   Spoke  at 
slightly  less  than  normal  speed* 

Said   "Thank  you"  after  rest   responses; 
questions  carefully  prepared,  delivered 
in  various   «ays  to  prevent  parrot   resp©nsea, 
Teaehsr  on  excellent  terms  with  students* 
Ibioiflng  their  background  and   problems 
intimately  and  helpful  and   in  a  practical 
n».nnBr#     Pleasant  feeling  pervaded  the 
class*     Teacher  handed  the  pointer  to 
stxidents  inAien  working  with  pictures  and 
diagrams  -  getting  them  to  be  the  teacher* 


Teacher's  back  was  to 
students  on  right* 


Students  allowed  read 
rather  softly  -  having 
only  individual  attention* 
Class  interest  lulled 
during  this   15  minutes 
section* 


Tllffi 

STUDEI'T  PARTICIPATION 

AIDS 

RATIHG 

Before 

Statement  s                          119 

yap                  1 

Morrison         84*2 

Review 

30 

Reading                                   18 

Diagrams       3 

Xavier              88*6 

New 

30 

Attention     per  cent          97, 

,8 

Pictures     20 
Cards            25 

1 
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Teadier  19 


VARIATIONS 


Opening t       Class  of  18  spread*     Teaeher  d eiocmstrated 
requirements «  no  use  of  Imperati've* 
Opened  with  oral  correction  of  volxmtary 
hom9T7orlc» 


Procedure t  New  reading  ro\md  class*     Fast  questions, 
"""'"""*"'    reprimanded  woman  for  asking  neighbour's 
help*     Adapted  lesson  to  dress  of  the 
wcsnen  etiidents*     Changed  order  and  request- 
ed special  students  to  read  sr>eclal 
sentenees*     Pointed  out  difference  hotvnen 
thin  and  tin*     Illustrated  hotir  tongue  was 
used*     Proooted  keen  conversation  on  tin 
and  Iron,  and  shops  inhere  these  were  sold* 
Students  ready  to  ask  questions  - 
confused  betiieett  warn  and  worm* 

New  -"orkf     was  oarefully  dexaonstrated^ 
Illustrated  by  quick  sketches  and  diagratns* 


Class  not  ooiapaet« 


Blackboard  suimnary 
became  hopelessly 
confused  as  lesson 
progressed* 


Clear  assignnmat  given  for  ▼oluntary  hoBswoiic* 


Aldst  ^re  sketohes  of  fnll  glass  of  water,  a 

worn,  a  v^eel,  sheen  eto* 
Prodtieed  articles  to  illustrate* 


Teadier         llfc.8  cordial  and  energetic*     lioved  aboiit  a 
Approaeh;     great  deal  but  did  not  create  a  rastlt^ss 
eff)Bot*     Kept  students  aleirt*     Took  great 
oaw  not  to  depart  from  United  Tooabulary, 
Inasdietely  corrected  any  tendency  to  slip* 

Voles  WTvS  very  clear,  but  speed  increased 
as  t!he  lesson  proceeded  and  excitement 
of  the  teac}»r  raounted* 


Teacher  ignored 
TTwmory-load  and  tried 
to  teach  far  nore  In 
tlia  tlioe  than  the 
course  required  at 
tl»t  stage* 

Discussed  point  of 
forsal  gramiTRr* 


mm 


STtlDEOT  PARTICIPATIOH 


AIDS 


HATIKCr 


Before 
f^eriew 


5 
25 
25 


StQteir.'*T»ts  69         Sketches       6 

PJeadlng   (twice  eaoh)     ^^8         Objects         8 
Attention     per  oent       92*7 


?'oirrison 
Xavior 


82*1 
82*8 
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Teacher  20 


VARIATIONS 


Openlngt     Class  of  29  spread  in  groups*     Teacher 
control  poor  fron  outset*     Class  called 
out  ans'.'.'erB  to  questions  and  made 
connnsnts  ndiieh  were  blurred. 


Glass  not  compact* 


Procedure:  Pairs   of  Ptudents  helped  each  other* 
Teacher  encouraged  replies  In  (Jerman* 
Lesson  plan  was  not  clear*     T71th  no 
respite  40  minutes  were   devoted  to 
3-eading  corrections   of  work  book 
exercises*     Class  became  Tcry  ragged* 
A  period  of  10  minutes  was  then  given 
to  silent  iirork  on  the  work  book*     This 
was  effective  in  restoring  order* 


Use  of  German,  the 
mother-tongue,   of 
many  in  the  class* 


Pairs  of  students 
helping  each  other* 


Hew  work;     was  demonstrated  carefully 
Vufc  a  good  deal  of  explanation  given 
in  Gorman*     Teacher  stimulated   lively 
discussion  on  the  lesson  topics* 

Teaohe r  'r*is  friendly  aM  lively,  but  names  of 
Approach  I  stxidents  were  not  known  and  this  weakness 
encouraged  chorus  answering*  Despite 
noise  and  apparent  confusion  students 
enjoyed  the  lesson  and  made  progress, 
though  in  an  unorthodox  way* 

Voice  t     was  clear  and  vibrant  and  the 
teacher  ms  a  versatile   linguist* 


Honotonous  lesson 
plan* 


Poor  class  control. 


Very  little  use  of  the 

blackboard,  most 
correction  oral* 

Little  attempt  to  remain 
within  vocabulary  limits 
or  syntax-pattern* 


TIKE 


STUDENT  PAIiTICIPaTION 


AIDS 


RATING 


Before 

Review  35 

(Class  ragged) 
New  20 


Statement 

Reading 

Attention 


66 

29 
per  cent*     93*3 


German  used 
to  promote 
class 
discussion* 


Morrison 
Xavier 


70*4 
51*4 
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